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convince an influence men ſuch eſpecialiy 


The immoderate Love & Pleaſure 
deſcribed, - 


2 Truorar i iii. + = 
- Looks of Plaure mor than Lovers of God: 


IN mines STANDING the great 


excellency of the Chriſtian religion, 

in thoſe perfect rules of morality 
which it delivers, and the very powerful 
motives it offers to our conſideration to en- 
force the practice of them; yet it could 
not be reatonably expected, either that all 
would embrace it, to whom the evidence of 
it ſhould be offered, or that it would con- 


ſtantiy Hog thoſe good fruits of piety and 


virtue, it was calculated to promote, in 


who might profeſs to believe it. Principles, 


however certain and important, as they do 
not irreſiſtibly aperate by any phyfical or na- 
rural Prove too often ineffectual to 


„ Vor. III. B who 


* 


2 Immoderate Love of Pleaſure deſcribed. Serm. 1. 
who are prepoſſeſſed by ſtrong prejudices, and 
under the government of corrupt paſſions and 
inveterate habits of vice. If they will give 
themſelves up to a worldly diſpoſition, and an 
eager purſuit of ſenſual gratifications, they 
mult either loſe all ſerious regard to the ob- 
ligations of true religion, or by ſome me- 
thods* or other, ſhape it according to their 
favourite inclinations and practices; ſo that 
they may have no uneaſineſs from their courſe 
of life, nor any interruption in the pleaſures 
they are determined to indulge. 

St. Paul, who without inſpiration was a 
very good judge of human nature, and who 
by the prophetick ſpirit that he received 
foreſaw many future events, expreſsly de- 
clares, that there ſhould in proceſs of time 
be very great corruptions amongſt. 1 
themſelves. This know alſo, that in 4%, laſt 
days perilous times ſhall come; for men ſhall be 
lovers. of their aum ſelves,  covetous, boaſters, 
proud, blaſphemers, diſobedient to parents, un- 
thankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce 
ales Falſe  accuſers, incontinent, fierce, de- 
ſpiſers of theſe that are good, traitors, heady, high 
minded, and i in the words. of my text, Lovers 

pleaſure more than lovers of God; and yet 
amidſt all theſe. cbrruptions; hawng @ form of 
gadlineſs, whilſt their whole practice was a 
denial of, the power of it. From theſe, ſays the 
Apoſtle, turn away. Having nothing to do 
with them, as, ſcandals to Chriſtianity, and 
enemies ofthe er of . IT = 

of 171 ut 
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But though the /ove of pleaſure is here 
reckoned amongſt the moſt enormous crimes, 
it muſt not be underſtood as though this was 
univerſally cenſured and condemned. The 
love of pleaſure is natural to us, and implant- 
ed in our very conſtitution ; and there are cer- 
tain pleaſures which we may reaſonably and 
innocently purſue. The ſenſes with which 
God hath furniſhed us, were not given by 
him in vain, nor opened by his hand only to 
be ſhut up by us againſt the admittance of 
all thoſe gratifications which he hath render- 
ed them capable of conveying to us. And it 
is as neceffary in point of religion on the one 
hand to bind ourſelves to perpetual ſeverities 
and abſtinences, as it is contrary'to it on 
the other to devote ourſelves wholly to ſen- 
ſual purſuits and indulgences. Pleaſure is 
far from being abſolutely and in itſelf un- 
lawful, and the inclination to it need not be 
entirely ſuppreſſed. The duty of a Chriſtian 
is wiſely to regulate it, and keep it within 
the bounds that God and nature hath pre- 
ſcribed it. And whenever in the purſuit or 
indulgence we tranſgreſs theſe limits, we act 
inconſiſtent with our reaſonable and Chriſ- 
tian characters. The thing cenſured in the 
words of my text, is not abſolutely the love 
of ſenſual pleaſure, but the living in it, the 
immoderate love of it. Lovers of — more 
than lovers of God, or perſons who are lovers 
of pleaſure rather than lovers. of God. In 


ſpeaking to theſe words I ſhall, 
{1 B 2 I. Con- 
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I. Conſider the character itſelf deſcribed. 
And 


II. Shew the eee and evil, of 


it. 


F = 3s am to conſider the nature of the cha- 
ratũer ſelf, or who may juſtly come under 
this denomination of loving. ſenſual pleaſures 
more than God. One would indeed ſcarce 
think it poſſible that this could be true of 
any reaſonable creature, capable of —— 
and underſtanding the perfections and works 
of God, the relation, he bears to him, and 
the numerous and ſtrong obligations he is 
under to his power and goodneſs, The cha- 
racter of God implies in it all that is amiable 
and lovely, all that deſerves eſteem, or. can 
attract ion; and the command / /oving 
God with all the heart and foul and might and 
ſtrength, carries in it an — and in- 
diſpenſible fitneſs. And therefore the loving 
any thing in oppoſition to God, or ſo as to 
extinguiſh that love which we owe him, muſt 

be extremely unnatural and criminal. And 
yet it will be found that it is the too pre- 
3 amongſt mankind. For 
| + pb. Bao rr 
Med, and their hearts ſo fully poſſeſſed 
— the love of ſenſual pleaſure, as to exclude 
all confiderations of God, and ſhut out all man- 
ner of regard to his being and perfections, 
they may juſtly be ſaid, to be lovers of plea- 
fire rather thanGed. He, as the author of our 


1 | beings, 
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beings, our abſolute proprietor, our ſovereign 
Lord, our kind benefactor, our conſtant friend, 
our daily inſpector, our final judge, our only 

happineſs, is worthy ſometimes to employ 
our moſt ſerious thoughts, and an acquain+ 
tance with him in the attributes of his na- 
ture, and the conduct of his providence, can- 
not but be both our duty and intereſt. Our 
own frame, every thing that is around us, in- 
vites us to the contemplation of this infinite+ 
ly glorious and bleſſed being, and Heaven 
and earth conſpire to put us in mind of him 
that ſpoke them and us into being, and by 
whoſe conſtant viſitation we are upheld in 
life. To a well diſpoſed mind tis impoſ- 
{ible there can be a more grateful reflection, 
nor is there a ſingle character or attribute 
in God, that can give the leaſt uneaſineſs 
or pain to one who is not diſordered by une 
natural paſſions and criminal affections. If 
true reaſon were to guide us, and a juſt re- 
gard to obligation and happineſs, to be the 
rule of our conduct, there would not a ſingle 
day of life be ſuffered to paſs away, without 
employing ſome of our moments in this ſa- 
cred and delightful work of converſe with 
God, and conſecrating part of our thoughts 
to the meditation of his glory and goodneſs. 
How ous, faith the Pſalmiſt “, are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God? How great it the ſum 
of them? Tf I ſhould count them, they are more 
in number than the ſand. When I awake I am 


Palm exxxix. 17, 18. | 
B 3 ill 
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fall with thee. And yet of how many is it true, 
that God is not in all their thoughts? They have 
no more ſenſe of his being and perfections 
than if he had no manner of exiſtence, or 
there was nothing in the whole frame of na- 
ture to induce the remembrance of him 
into their minds; all they ſeek after is the 
gratification of their paſſions, all the plea- 
ſure they reliſh is what comes by the avenues 
of their ſenſes, and their whole life is one 
continued round of amuſement and vanity. 
Juſt reflection is entirely baniſhed. Conſi- 
derations of a ſerious nature are abſolutely 
diſcarded. They never enquire whence they 
are, for what end brought into being, to whom 
they are accountable, or what: their ultimate 
and principal hoppineſs. They live abſolutely 
by fight. | Inviſible objects ſcarce ever appear 
to them real. This poor ſpan of life bounds 
all their hopes and views, and though they 
exiſt in the immenſity of God, and dwell 
amidſt ten thouſand proofs of his being, they 
have no knowledge of or expectation from 
him. The one care that poſſeſſes them is, 
how. they ſhall make proviſion for the fleſh to 
gratify the lufts thereof +, and ſecure that 
ſucceſſion of pleaſure in which they have 
placed their happineſs. An evident demon- 
{tration that they are /overs of pleaſure rather 
than lovers of God. But r 
2. When men fo cloſely follow after the 
ſenſual pleaſures of the preſent life, as to ren · 


1 Rom, xiii; 14. 


dep 
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der their minds incapable of all right diſpaſi- 
tions and alfections towards God, they are juſtly 
chargeable with the guilt of loving pleaſure 
rather than God; becauſe their fenſual diſpoſi- 
tion, and their eager fondneſs for preſent 
eratifications, ſuppreſſes all due eſteem for 
him, and is the principal cauſe why the ve 
of God dwells not in them. The prevailin 

love of pleaſure and the genuine love of Go 

are inconſiſtent principles, and can neither of 
them: flouriſh or live, but upon the decay 
or deſtruction of the other.” If our affection 
and veneration for God be ſincere, andentirely 
poſſeſs and influence our minds, the pathon 
for other inferior objects will leffen, the incli- 
nation to all ſenſual indulgences will be 
brought under due government and reſtraint, 
and the fondneſs for all criminal gratifications 
will be abſolutely ſuppreſſed and extinguiſhed. 
In conſequence of this, the life will not be a 
perpetual purſuit of amuſement” and vanity, 
nor waſted away in the continual queſt of 
worthleſs or criminal pleaſures. The abiding 
ſenſe of God, a due reverence for his majeſty, 
an high eſteem for his infinitely amiable cha- 
rater, and the delighting in him as the 
center and ſource of all perfection and ex- 
celleney, will inſpire the nobleſt ſentiments, 
exalt and purify the mind, turn off the paſ- 
fions from the vanities of life, and introduce 
thoſe refreſhing pleaſures and ſacred ſatisfac- 
tions into the ſoul, as ſhall create a rational 
indifference towards all earthly perfection, 
and cauſe us to look upon all he Aab murg 
5 : B 4 gratifications 
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gratifications of ſenſe, with a ſovereign con- 
tempt and abhorrence. On the contrary, 
when the ſenſual diſpoſition entirely prevails, 
when the love of pleaſure, and perpetual at- 
tention to it, engroſſes all the paſhons, be- 
witches the affections, and keeps the ſoul faſt 
bound in its ſoft and deceitful inchantments; 
ſo that all the fears of God are extinguiſhed, 
all reverence for his authority is loſt, all 
eſteem and affection for him die, hope and 
truſt in him ceaſe, and the ambition to pleaſe 
him, and the deſire to be accepted of him, is 
no more: When this is the caſe, pleaſure 
is ſubſtituted in the place of God, and ex- 
cludes him from that heart that ſhould. be 
conſecrated to his love and fear. It argues 
the ſame diſpoſition 10 570 
3. When men are become ſo abſolutely 
the property of pleaſure, and ſo thoroughly 
immerſed in ſenſual gratiſcations, as that for the 
ſake of them they entirely forfake the ſolemni- 
ties of Gad's worſhip, both private and publick, 
and caſt contempt on all thoſe inſtitutions, 
by which we are to expreſs our de 
on God, our ſenſe of his authority and pro» 
yidence, and to ſtrengthen in our minds the 
neceſſary pi of a ſober, righteous and 
godly life. The reaſonings of natural light 
dn this head are as clear and as certain as 
any can be ; that if there is a God he is to 
be worſhipped ; and the directory for this 
. the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, is the moſt rational and excellent 
Wat can be given; that God is to be worſbipped 
nn | in 
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in ſpirit and in truth; by the exerciſe of pure 
affections, by the acknowledgment of our de- 
pendence on him, by offering our grateful 


praiſes for the innumerable benefits we have 79 


received from him, and by humbly imploring 
the continued protection and bleſſing of his 
providence and grace, through every future 
period of our lives. I preſume all men, who 
can draw any concluſions at all, may ſee the 
real force of this, and that nothing but un- 
reaſonable prejudice, or criminal prepoſleſ- 
fions and affections can prevent their owning 
the truth of it. The love of God, in the judge- 
ment of Chriſt, is the fit and great command-. 
ment, and this love of God can never be 
rightly cheriſhed and maintained in its pro- 
per warmth and vigour, without the aſſiſtance 
of a ſerious and regular piety and devotion. 
To worſhip him is one of the moſt natural 
dictates of conſcience and reaſon, a duty of 
eternal and unchangeable obligation, of pri - 
mary importance and abſolute neceſſity in 
its very nature. And therefore there can be. 
no affairs of the preſent life ſo pr and 
urgent, as to be a reaſonable excuſe of men 
in the habitual neglect of it. Much lefs 
can the pretence of pleaſure, which 
never to be conſidered or made the buſineſa 
af life, juſtify them in ſuch an omiſſion, it 
being the higheſt abſurdity to imagine, that 
pleaſure, which ought always to give way to 
affairs of moment and importance, can ever 
be a juſt ples for 3 conſtant diſregard = 
410 e 
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the N and moſt ſacred obligations of 
our being. oe 
Human nature, and the imperfection of 
the preſent ſtate, doth indeed require a diver- 
ſity of objects to employ and relieve our 
minds, and tis not to be otherwiſe expected 
but that at proper ſeaſons we ſhould unbend 
from the more ſerious concerns of our being, 
that we may renew our ſtrength, collect 
new vigour, and return to our proper buſineſs E 
with recruited ſpirits, in order to the more 0 
effectual diſcharge of it. And as there are | 
no duties of more certain and indiſpenſible 
obligation, than thoſe which immediately re- 
fult from the characters of God, and thoſe 
certain relations which we bear to him ; the 
caſting off all regard to theſe, and indulging 
ourſelves in a perpetual neglect of them, for 
the ſake of any diverſions and pleaſures what- 
ſoever; is an inſtance both of folly and wick-- 
edneſs, and argues ſuch a preference of leſſer 
things to thoſe which are greater, as we our- 
ſelves in almoſt any other caſe would readily 
condemn. And I ſhould think, that before 
men ſhould ſo much as attempt to make 
themſelves eaſy in ſuch omiſſions as theſe, they 
ſhould firſt ſee if they can fairly diſprove the 
being, perfections and providence of God, or 
clearly demonſtrate that the obligations - to 
piety and devotion are intirely precarious and 
miſtaken, or elſe plainly ſhew that there can be 
any kind of pleaſures of ſuch importance and 
neceſſity, as to diſcharge them from theſe obli- 
56 ; gations, | 
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gations, and which they can hereafter avow 
and juſtify, when God by Chriſt ſhall bring 

them into judgment. A Fond 
Men may poſſibly through great ſtupi- 
dity, long inattention, or the prevalence of 
a ſenſual diſpoſition, overlook all conſidera- 
tions of this nature; or they may find out 
ſome excuſes to palliate this irreverence for 
God, and to quiet and ſatisfy themſelves in 
lo very criminal a negligence. But ſurely 
ſuch expedients as theſeare very falſe and de- 
luſive, and it becomes reaſonable beings to 
act upon a foundation of greater certainty 
and ſafety, and to form their judgment of 
things by an impartial conſideration of and 
attention to their reſpective natures and con- 
ſequences, and not as they are falſely repre- 
ſented by prejudice, paſſion and inclination, 
which will always bias the mind, and lead 
men into the moſt miſtaken and dangerous 
concluſions. Though the very notion of God 
includes in it all that is venerable and ex- 
cellent, and the moſt natural poſture of the 
ſoul towards this infinitely glorious being, is 
that of adoration and worſhip, and though 
the moſt genuine ſatisfaction reſults from a 
rational and fixed devotion ; yet when men- 
are become almoſt wholly - ſenſual, - when 
they have ſuppreſſed all inclination to this 
ſacred exerciſe, or when the call of pleaſure 
allures and ſeduces them, they 'are ready 
and quick in finding out excuſes, or elſe 
blindly follow the inſtinct of their appetites, 
without ever conſidering where they lead 
| them, 
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them, or into what criminal and dangerous 

neglects they fall for the fake. of indulging 

them. And by thus alienating themſelves from 

God, and entirely diveſting themſelves of all 

care and concern about a religious temper 

and life, they demonſtrate, as far as actions 4 

are ſure proofs of what men moſt eſteem 

+ - , - and habitually prefer, that they are lovers of 3 
'* pleaſure rather than Gad. Again, 


4. This - me i 8 the caſe when 
en ue ſuch kind of gratiſcations, as are 
ay ee in their — expreſsly con- 
trary to the will of God, and forbidden either 
by the zatural law of reaſon in our minds, or 
the revelation he hath given us by the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. This argues not only the want 
of a ſincere N and veneration for God, 
but in the ſignificant language of ſacred writ, 
is being enemies to God by wicked wor . Tis 
indeed I think ſcarce poſſible, that men can 
bear a real enmity to God in their minds, 
_ conſidering him as poſſeſſed of infinite per- 
fection and excellency. As ſuch he is the 
object of love only, and not of averſion and 
hatred; But then as theſe pleaſures of fin, 
obſtinately followed and habitually indulged, 
do certainly argue a real oppoſition to the 
authority and will of God, as the ſupreme 
Lord and Governor of the world, as they 
are a contradiction to the rectitude of his na- 
ture, and the holineſs of his law, and as they 
tend to fruſtrate the great ends of his pro- 
. Coloſ. i. 21. I. 
| vidence 
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vidence and moral government, in theſe views 
they certainly argue a prevailing hatred of 
an unnatural averſion to- him. And there- 
fore when the pleaſures of men are directly 
and intrinſically criminal, or attended with 
any unqueſtjonable finful circumſtances, this 
is the ſureſt evidence that they prefer the 
pleaſures of fin to the favour of God, and 
that their love of theſe pleaſures hath extin- 
guiſhed in them all due reverence and affec- 
tion for him, and that they are under the 
influence of a moſt unnatural averſion and 
enmity towards him. ; 

dience to the laws of God is ſo inſepa- 
rable an effect of the love of him, as that the 
Apoſtle tells us, t/is 7s the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments . This is the moſt 
certain evidence, this the neceflary fruit and 
conſequence of loving God. And therefore 
if men indulge to a voluptuous life in direct 
violation of the commandments of God, 
how dwells the love of God in them? In this 
view the words of our Lord Jeſus Chrift 
carry in them the fulleſt evidence and con- 
viction: No man can ſerve two meſters, 
either he will hate the one and love the other, 
or elſe he will hald to the one and defpiſe the 
other . No man's affection and love can be 
fixed at once upon two oppoſite and con- 
trary objects, and therefore the prevailing 
love of ſinful pleaſure is abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with, and wholly deſtructive. of the 
a 1 John v. 3. + Mat. vi. 24. 


| love 
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love of God. Now of this kind are all thoſe 
fort of gratifications . 

1. Which cannot be indulged without a 
munifeſt injury and laſting prejudice to others; 
eſpecially without doing them hurt in their 
deareſt and moſt valuable intereſt. All thoſe 
pleaſures therefore which are at the expence 
of the property of others, which are incon- 
fiſtent with the honour, peace and union of 
families; all ſuch as are built upon the ruin 
of the virtue, the natural ſhame and modeſty, 
the future uſefulneſs and happineſs of thoſe 
we bend to our inclinations, all ſuch as na- 
turally tend to confirm others in their vices, 
and to render them hardened, abandoned and 
profligate, are pleaſures contrary to the na- 
ture of things, the dictates of compaſſion, 
the ſentiments of generoſity, the pleadings 
of humanity, the will of God, and irrecon- 
cileable with the loving him. For there is 
nothing that is more evident, than that the 
communicating bn and the endeavouring 
to confirm others in thoſe diſpoſitions, which 
are perfective of human nature, and con- 
ducive to the welfare and dignity of it, muſt 
be agreeable to the will of God, the moſt bene- 
volent of all beings; and that therefore the 
rendering others miſerable, and willingly 
drawing them into the complicated ruins of 
vice, for the ſake of our on perſonal grati- 
fications, is one of the higheſt offences againſt 
the Majeſty of Heaven, and abſolutely ſub- 
verſiye of the ends of his government. 


And | 
| 2. When 
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2. When the pleaſures we purſue are in- 
conſiſtent with our own true welfare and happi- 
neſs, they are unjuſtifiable in their nature, 
and contrary to the will of God. The con- 
ſulting our own welfare is a natural diQate, 
implanted in us by the great author of out 
nature, and we have no more right, as the 
ſubjects of the divine government, to injure 
and deſtroy ourſelves, than we have to cor- 
rupt and ruin others. Reaſon and religion 
both ſtrongly oblige us to be provident for 
our own welfare, and carefully to guard our- 
ſelves againſt every thing that may be in 
the leaſt detrimental to our natures, incon- 
ſiſtent with the true poſſeſſion and enjoy- 
ment of our beings, or that may incur 4 
forfeiture of the happineſs for which we are 
deſigned. We hold our natures from God, 
the univerſal Proprietor and ſupreme Lord, 
and therefore have no right to make any 
waſte in his creation, nor to deſtroy what 
he hath reſerved for his own immediate uſe 
and ſervice. - And therefore all kinds of ſen- 
ſual gratifications, that are deſtructive of the 
intereſts of the; preſent or future ſtate, - are 
criminal invaſions of his right, inconſiſtent 
with the ſubjection that we owe him, and 
irreconcileable with that affection and eſteem 
he deſerves from us. 1 Fee r 74 
If therefore men indulge to pleaſures that 
are of too coſtly and expenſive a nature, and 
thereby waſte and diſſipate their own ſub- 
ſtance, to the ruin of themſelves, the impo- 
veriſhing their families, the ſtraitening them- 
| ſelves 


/ 
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ſelves in bufinefs, the with-holding from or 
defrauding others of their juſt dues, or the 
rendering themſelves incapable of the great 
duties of charity and mercy ; ſuch pleafuresare 
in theſe circumſtances abſolutely unlawful. 
What is a plainer dictate of reafon and pru- 
dence, than that andre — to 
provide for themſelves and families the fu $ 
and 9 of liſe? A dietate This 
irengthened and enforced by numerous pre- 
cepts-of divine revelation. What is a more 
eſſential virtue of human life than uftice ? 
How can the greater or leſſer focieties of man- 
kind profper without benevolence and charity ? 
Whatever gratifications therefore are incon- 
fiftenc with a regard to theſe obligations, are 
contrary to reaſon, and all the maxims of re- 
ligion and virtue. By this ſame rule all the 
expences.of mens tables, families, and equi- 
age, ought-to'be carefully regulated. For 
w-agreeable ſbever to the ſenſual taſte and 
inclination, the luxury and pomp of life may 
be, yet the gratifying ſuch a taſte, to the im- 
pairing our ſubitance, the involving our- 
felves and families in inextricable difficulties, 
and the rendering ourſelves incapable of an- 
fwering the juſt demands of others, is an un- 
able folly'and madnefs, and a crime 

th againſt God and man. This confideration 
ſhould alſo make men cautious in the choice 
of their private recreations and dverfons. 
Some there are, which however lawfal in 
themſelves, and how fit ſoever they may be 
for perſons of larger fortunes, yet are 100 
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coſtly for thoſe who are in lower ſituations of 
life; who therefore ought to be content to 
abide in the ſtations in which Providence hath 
placed them, without aiming at and coveting 
the pleaſures of richer men, which require 
reater plenty to furniſh and ſupport them. 
Bur eſpecially it ſhould make men extremely 
cautious how they give into thoſe very expen- 
five and prodigal vices of intemperance, lux- 
ary, tewdneſs, gaming and the like; vices 
that ſcarce any plenty can ſupport, and by 
indulging which men contract double guilt, as 
they allow themſelves in practices abſolutely 
criminal in their natures, and as they reduce 
themſelves generally, and thoſe for whoſe 
happineſs they ſhould have the moſt tender 
concern, into circumſtances of the greateſt 
diſtreſs and miſery. So true and pertinent is 
the obſervation of the royal preacher: He that 
loveth pleaſure ſhall be a poor man, he that lou- 
eth wine and oil ſhall not be rich x. | 
Or if men gratify themſelves in ſuch indul- 
gences as are prejudicial to their bodily health, as 
well as waſte their ſubſtance, they act contra 
to the law of God, and their love of * 1 cul 
is ſuperior to their eſteem and reverence for him. 
As health is one of the moſt valuable bleſſings 
of Providence, and the comfort and uſefulneſs 
of life depend on it, we ought to be very 
frugal of ſo excellent a gift, and by all pru- 
dent methods to preſerve it intire, that we 
may be the better capable of rightly diſ- 


> Prov. xxi. 17. 
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charging the many duties of our ftation in 
the world. And therefore the breaking in 
| n our conſtitutions, weakening our frame 
by bodily diſorders and pains, and 
the natural period of lite, by criminal indul- 
, voluptuous exceſſes, or irregular plea- 
— is an unjuſtifiable folly, and criminal 
breach of the divine conſtitution and order. 
It is in reality a kind of ſuicide or ſeſf mur - 
ther, and oftentimes proves as fatal to men, as 
if they deſtroyed themſelves by the ſword or 
iſon. Sometimes men immediately reap the 
d fruit of their debaucheries and vices, 
and die at once as martyrs to their luſts and 
pleaſures. At other times they deſtroy them- 
ſelves in a more gradual and lingering manner, 
though. not leſs effectually, and beſides the 
diſorders they bring upon themſelves, propa- 
gate wretchedneſs and miſery among their 
unhappy deſcendants, whereby they perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of their crimes, and 
leave behind them monuments of their-own 
infamy and guilt. Car hi 
The fin is ſtill greater, when men are ha- 
bituated to pleaſures that are immediately 
and in their nature hurtful to their minds, and 
that tend to weaken or pervert, or vitiate their 
nobler powers. Of this kind are all thoſe 
| tifications which tend to obſcure their un- 
erſtanding, and corrupt their judgment; to 
render them averſe to, or incapable of conſi- 
deration and reflection, to harden and ſtupify 
their conſciences, to wear off that tenderneſs, 
ſhame, modeſty, ſenſe of honour, and fear of 
offending, 
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offending, that God hath implanted in our 
frame, as guards upon our paſſions, and to 
ballance the inclinations and ſtrong propenſi- 

ties of our ſenſual appetites, This is offering 
the greateſt poſſible violence to ourſelves, de · 
baſing and proſtituting our ſouls, which arg 
made after the image of God, laying our- 
ſelves open to certain miſery and irretrievable 
deſtruction, and to extirpate out of our minds 
all ſenſe of God, and reverence and affection 

Or if mens indulgences are ſuch, as feed 
and enflame their paſſions, heighten their ſenſual . 
appetites, and ſtrengthen thoſe animal incli- 
nations which they ſhould keep under perpe- 
tual reſtraiat and government; this is nouriſn- 
ing in their breaſts irreconcileable enemies to 
the love of God, which is a plant of too 
tender and delicate a nature to thrive and 
proſper in the ſoil where theſe noxious weeds 
are harbouged and encouraged, which as they 
grow and encreaſe will draw from it all that 
kindly ſap which ſhould bring it to its full 
perfection and beauty, or by their deadly 
ſhadow ſoon deſtroy it. Wherever this hea- 
venly gueſt dwells as a fixed companion, the 
Clears the breaſt of theſe troubleſome in- 
vaders, ar with a ſovereign voice commands 
them peace, be ſtill, calms every tempeſt of 
the mind, reduces all the inferior powers 
within their bounds, reſtores reaſon to its ex- 
erciſe, and conſcience to its authority and pro- 
per juriſdiction; renders the ſoul an habitation 
tt for the God of . introduces the pureR, 
2 
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the calmeſt ſatisfactions, and opens the heart 
to joys unſpeakable and full of glory. And there- 
fore all thoſe gratifications that ſenſualize the 
mind, and bring it under the dominion of ani- 
mal affections, and that ſtrengthen the force 
and influence of inſtinctive paſſions, have an 
irreconcileable enmity with the love of God. 

And finally, when men for the fake of the 
momentary pleaſures of fin, live in an habitual 
neglett of. the goſpel ſalvation, and receive all the 
promiſes and offers of the grace of God by Chriſt 
in vdin, they incur this grievous cenſure of 
my text, of loving pleaſure rather than God. 
The method of the goſpel redemption is a 
ſcheme of divine mercy and goodneſs, and 
the ſtrongeſt poſſible demonſtration of the ſin- 
cere and tender love that he bears us: Love 
to our ſouls dictated the gift, that compre- 
henſive gift, the only Son of God, to be the 
propitiation for our fins, and to reſcue us from 
'the power and condemnation of them. The 
ſalvation. he offers us is from the preſent evil 
world, the wickedneſs in which it lies, the 
vanities and follies with which it abounds, 
and the deſtructive pleaſures it offers to ſeduce 
and deceive men into guilt and ruin. To 
accept this falvation God entreats and be- 
ſeeches us by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by the 
manifeſtations of his mercy, by the tenderneſs 


of his compaſſion and the greatneſs of his 


love, by every motive of his grace and good- 
neſs that can win upon our hearts, or kindly 
conſtrain us to embrace his offers and live. 


And if this love of God is rightly appre- 


hended, 


, 1 r 
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hended, if it makes the genuine. and kindly. 
impreſſions on our minds, enters into our af- 
fections and gains our hearts, it will awaken. 

in us all the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gratitude,: 
and the juſt return of the warmeſt affetion. 
and eſteem. The conſequence of this will 
neceſſarily be, a thankful acknowledgment of 
the grace that hath appeared to us in Chriſt, 
and a moſt willing and chearful acceptance 
of that ſalvation by him, which is the nobleſt 
inſtance . and proof of this grace. All the 
advantages of the preſent world, all the plea- 
ſures of fin, which are but for a ſeaſon, when 
offered in lieu of this ſalvation, will be looked 
on with contempt, and rejected with the. 
ſcorn/they deſerve. . Whatever would render 
us indifferent to the heavenly offer, or divert 
us from our endeavours to ſecure it, will be 
looked on with jealouſy, and avoided with the- 
utmoſt care and caution. Even: the lawful: 
comforts of life will be uſed with the greateſt 
moderation, and the guilty gratifications of, 
ſinners ſhunned as worſe than a deſtructive. 
plague or immediate death. In a word, when 
under a warm ſenſe of the love of God to us, 
and the ſacred impulſe of a fincere and af- 
fectionate love to him, we are in good earneſt 
ſollicitous to obtain ſalvation; and prevailed: 
with heartily to accept it, even the moſt 
grateful and favourite indulgences of life, 
that are inconſiſtent with the obtaining it, 
will be wholly renounced, and nothing will 
be thought too dear to facrifice to this infi- 
nitely more important concern, the ſalvation 
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of our ſouls. How utterly void therefore of 
the love of God muſt the voluptuaty and 
ſenſualiſt be, who neglects this great ſalva- 
tion, and turns a deaf car to all the tender 
invitations of God, and feels no charth in 
that ſacred voice, that perſuades him to ac- 
cept of eternal grace; who, for the ſake of 
a momentary gratification, the indulging an 
un worthy paſſion, the unmanly pleaſures of 
ſin, the ſhadowy amuſements of life, the 
fatitaſtick vanities atid gilded follies of the 
world, contracts an indifference to the moſt 
ſubſtantial offers of divine goodnels, and 
grows inſenſible to all that mighty ſum of 
bleſſedneſs, comprehended in thoſe truly im- 
portant words: Eternal Redemprivn. What 
z there in the pleaſures of life that thus faſ- 
cinate and bewitch the minds of men ? Are 
there any real ſubſtantial bleſſings that flow 
from 1 courſe? Is private happineſs, 
or the publick good to be promoted and ſe - 
cured by indulgences of this kind? Any one 
valuable intereſt of time or eternity connected 
with them? No, "Tis a courſe produQtive 
. of innumerable evils, inconſiſtent with all 

inciples of true honour, publick ſpirit, pru- 
— neſs, as $i be en os 


God willing, the next opportunity. 
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SERMON II. 


The great Evil of Exceſs in the Love 
| of Pleaſure. : 


2 Timoray iii. 4. 
Lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of God. 


Have, in « former diſcourſe on theſe words, 

largely deſcribed the character here men- 
tioned by $t. Paul, and ſhewn who may be 
juſtly charged as lovers of pleaſure rather than 
God; ſuch whoſe minds are fo entirely en- 
groſſed with the love of ſenſual pleaſure, as 
to exclude all conſiderations of God, or who 
hereby render themſelves incapable of all 
right diſpoſitions and affections towards him, 
or who on this account contract an indiffer- 
ence and averſion to all the inſtances of piety 
and devotion, or who purſue ſuch gratifica- 
tions as are ſtrictly criminal in their nature, 
and therefore expreſsly contrary to the will 
of God ; ſuch as cannot be indulged without 
a manifeſt injury and prejudice to others, 
eſpecially in their moſt valuable intereſts, or 
conſiſtently with our own happineſs and uſe» 
fulneſs ; ſuch as diſſipate our ſubſtance, or de- 
| FEY, C4 ſtroy 
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ſtroy our health, or make waſte in our minds 
and conſciences, or enflame our paſſions, and 
make us negligent and careleſs as to our final 
and eternal ſalvation. 

II. I now proceed to the ſecond general, 
which is to ſet before you Zhe great evil of 
ſuch a diſpoſition as this, and the many bad 
conſequences that attend the immoderate > tvs 
and criminal purſuit of pleafure. There is 
nothing more fatal to all the valuable in- 
tereſts of our beings, or that carries in it 
more certain deſtruction to private or publick 
happineſs. This 1 wore prove under two 
heads. 


I. Offering to your thoughts ſome conſi- 
derations in direct proof of the great guilt of 


indulging to this ſenſual diſpoſition,” And 


II. Repreſent in a more extenſive view the 


evil of an immoderate lors and Ie of 
preaſure: ny 

I. I would offer to your thoughts me 
gonſiderations in direct proof of the folly, fin, 
and danger of the particular temper con- 


demned in my text, of loving pleaſure more 


than God. And one would think that the 
very mention of the thing ſhould carry ſuch 
a conviction of its unreaſonableneſs and im- 


piety, as no one who gives himſelf any room 
to reflect ſhould be able to reſiſt. For 
1. The love of God is a duty of tlie very 


firſt and higheſt obligation. This is expreſſly 
aſſerted by our Lord. Thou ſhalt love thei Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all. thy 


Jo, and with all * This is the fir firſt 
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end great commandment ; ſuperior to all others 
in its importance and influence. And it 1s 
evidently ſo, not only upon the foot of autho- 
rity, but upon all the principles of the moſt 
certain truth and reaſon. For if God be 
the beft of all beings, if every poſſible excel- 
lence dwells in him in the moſt abſolute and 
rfect manner, and if there be nothing in 
im to create indifference, to awaken aver- 
ſion, to excite enmity, or to inſpire horror 
and dread in the mind of any reaſonable be- 
ing, it is as evident that he is to be /oved with 
ſupream affection, as it is that what is lovely 
ſhould be loved at all, or that what is moſt 
lovely deſerves to be loved beſt. . Beſides, the 
reaſonableneſs of loving God above all other 
objects, appears not only from his own infi- 
nitely amiable character, as founded in the 
moſt perfect rectitude of his nature, but from 
the many obligations and benefits we have our- 
ſelves received from him, upon which ac- 
count this ſupream veneration and eſteem; for 
him is a debt of gratitude and juſtice. What- 
ever there is of natural and moral excellency 
in our frame is originally his gift. All the 
real bleſſings of our lives, that contribute to 
the welfare, happineſs, and honour of our be- 


deren poſſeſs by the permiſſion and under 
e direction of his providence. So that all' the 
characters of Creator, Preſerver, Benefactor, 
gracious Governor, Father, Friend, and Re- 
deemer, conſpire © to excite in our minds 


Matt. xxii. 37, 38. 


the 
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the warmeſt affection towards him, and ren- 
der him every way worthy of the higheſt ve- 
neration and eſteem of the whole rational 
| Creation, If therefore there are any argu- 
ments capable of perſuading us, or any mo- 
tives of ſufficient power to influence us, they 
all unite to engage our hearts in the love of 
God. What then muſt be the tate of that 
mind where this ſacred. paſſion finds no ad- 
miſſion | What fubſtantial darkneſs. muſt 
poſſeſb it, if it diſcerns no excellency in this 
moſt adorable being! What horrid 3 
neſs, if acknowledging his unparalleled pe 
ſections, it eſteems and loves the ſenſual 
pleaſures of life in preference of him? How 
rate muſt that ingratitude be, where un- 
der innumerable r for the moſt va- 
luable bleflings, the - nd that beſtows them 
is never regarded, and a greater value put on 
the bleflings themſelves, than on — 
ne that confers them? Can any thing argue 
a more perverted judgment, a more degenerate 
mind, or a more unnatural „than 
ſuch a fondneſs for the 2 of ſenſe, 
a8 eſtranges the heart from infinite, eternal, 
and de wer 1 fills it with 
an incurable enmity to great original, 
and iadefectible ſource of go Eſpecially 


confi 
ehoſe pleafures 


„eee 


that are thus preferred by ſenſual men be- 
ſure God. Were the pleaſures they 


ever ſo excellent in their nature, and even 
ä of the 3 conſequence to the e 
of 
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of the preſent life, yet ſtill this could not ju- 
ſtify the loving them more than God, and pre- 
ferring the enjoyment of them to his accept 
ance and favour. But this is far from being the 
caſe. The pleaſures they ſpend their lives in 
queſt of, have no peculiar worth and goodneſs 
in them, and are by no means neceſſary to the 
welfare and enjoyment of our beings. Thou- 
ſands are without them, who to fay the leaſt 
are equally happy with thoſe who have them 
in the greateſt abundance, and oftentimes un- 
Bly more ſo. Many who have it in 
eir power to purchaſe them, look on them 
as — as mere empty amuſements, 
as criminal gratifications, and know by expe- 
rience that true happineſs hath no dependence 
on them, and that the more they can live ab- 
ſtrated from them, the more they 
their reliſh for every rational ſatisfation and 
joyment. They are in many aaſtances the 


en 
pleaſures only of nuginution, funty, and 
qo that Have no reality and — os 
to 


that owe all their power of ꝓ 
# bad taſte and a reed judgment, and 


ate therefore the very loweſt and menneſt 
that men are <apable of enjoying. They are 
ſuited only to the more uni 
the inferior; ſenſitive part of our Frame, in 
many of which the very brutes thernſelves 
have a large ſhare; and probably oftentimes a 
moch fr: zelith of them than themſelves, 
which never enter inte the mind, and have not 
the leaſt te to exerciſe and entertain the 
rational Faculties of our natures. Yea, they 

.- 0 
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are ſuch too often, as true reaſon directs men 
wholly to ſhun, and their beſt intereſt leads 
to ſuppreſs every kind of inclination to them. 
They are frequently extreamly diſbonourable 
to thoſe who indulge them, fill them with 
infamy and guilt, render them averſe to all 
the nohleſt pleaſures of life, make them ene · 
mies to their on true perfection and happi- 
neſs; and prove in their conſequences bitter- 
neſs and ſorrow. Tis for the ſake of theſe 
imaginary, fantaſtick, ſpurious, and adulter- 
ous pleaſures, that ſenſual , men contract an 
habitual ſettled indifference to him, whoſe, 
perfection renders. him worthy 'the higheſt 
veneration, and that they forſake him, from 
the knowledge and love of whom they might 
derive the pureſt, the maſt durable and wor⸗ 
thy ſatisfactions. And. 

3. This folly i is ſtill the more inercuſable 
— amazing, in that men may enjoy every 
valuable pleaſure in life, that they can reaſon- 
ably defire, or wiſely wiſh, and yet at the ſame 
time maintain that ſupream aſßection which they 
owe 70 God, and ſecure all the valuable fruits 
of his friendſhip and favour. God hath not, 
that can find, any where abridged. men of 
any ſatisfaCtions, that they can in judgment 
and prudence, and conliſtent with their duty 
and heſt intereſt, allow themſelves. Eyen our 
bodily appetites, as far as regular ang: mode 
rate, are implanted in us by the great Author 
of our frame, and are his wiſe proviſion for 
the ſupport and comfort of the preſent life: 
_ there are gratifications peculiar, aa 

whic 
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which when enjoy'd with a becoming tem- 
perance can never be criminal in their nature, 
and therefore not offenſive to the God of na- 
ture. The ſenſes which he hath inſerted into 
our frame, plainly appear to have been in- 
tended by him to be ſo many various ſources 
of pleaſing entertainment to us. He hath 
opened the eye, that we might contemplate 
the magnificence, and take in the innumera- 
ble beauties-of the creation all around us. 
He hath formed the ear to receive the har- 
mony of ſounds. The food that ſupports us 
is deſigned as well to pleaſe the taſte as to 
fatisfy our hunger. And therefore it can be 
no part of true religion to open the eye only 
to deformity, and the ear only to harſh and 
unpleaſing diſcord, and the caſte only to that 
which is bitter and offenſive. The external 
bleſſings of plenty and riches, that God in 
his providence hath beſtowed on ſome, more 
liberally than on others, were given them as 
means to - purchaſe more of the advantages 
and conveniences of life, than fall to the 
ſhare of thoſe in more contracted circum- 
ſtances. And they have a right to uſe them 
for their own benefit, and procure every 
thing, taat properly falls within the: com- 
paſs of them, that may contribute to the or- 
nament, elegance, or even ſplendor of life ; 
as well as to ſupply the mere neceſſities of it ; 
provided the ſpirit of true piety and goodneſs 
be not loſt amidſt theſe amuſements and gra- 

tifications, nor the diſpoſition and ability for 

any of the important duties of our Chriſtian 
| ' character 
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character injured and deſtroyed by them, 
And how many valuable ſatisfactions ars 
there of the preſent ſtate, that may be en= 
joyed conſiſtent with all the intereſts of re- 
2 and virtue? Where doth the law of 
' Chriſt abridge us of any thing that is recon- 
cileable with integrity, and that care to ſecure 
better bleflings, which every one, that will al- 
low himſelf ſeriouſly to. conſider, knows to 
be his unqueſtionable intereſt ? And is not 
this a demonſtration of the folly and mad nei: 
of an entirely ſenſual and voluptuary life, 
that baniſhes God from the heart, and ren- 
ders the mind incapable of the exerciſe of 
all right affections towards him ? If a regu- 
lar, ſaber, and prudent enjoyment of the world 
be xeconcileable: with the love of God, true 
reaſon cannot poſſibly deſire more. If all 
the valuable ſatisfactions of the preſent ſtate 
may be had, witbout leſſening that veneration 
and eſteem we owe to him, and eren made 
ſubſervient to eſtabliſh increaſe this ſa- 
cred. diſpoſition, the pleaſures that are de- 
ſtructive of it mult be exceeding irrational, 
criminal and pernicious, To be wholly aban- 
done to ſenſual gratifications, to ſurfeit our- 
— _ caſures, to cat 2 —— — 
tink 8, to enjoy the good thi 
of life till we forget that God who gives them, 
and to contract ſuch a prevalent affection to- 
wards ſenſible objects, as renders us reluctant 
to converſe with him, incapable of the exer- 
ciſe of gratitude for his benefits, and raiſes 
in us a ſettled oppoſition to his government 


and 
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and will; this argues high ingratitude to the 
great Author of all good for the liberal al- 
lowance: he hath made us of the comforts of 
life, is a monſtrous abuſe of the favours af 
his providence, and ſhews a temper utterly 
loſt to all ingenuity and ſenſe of honour, I 
add farther | 

4. That if there be any lid and ſubſtantial 
pleafures which human nature is capable of 
enjoying, and which are of ſuperior ęſtimatiom 
and worth, they are ſuch as refit from the 
love of Gad, and from that religious and vir- 
tuous life which is the natural and genuine 
fruit of it. Let any man but impartially en- 
ter into the nature of things, and weigh the 
aſures of ſenſe and reaſon in a fair balance 
gainſt each other, and he can never be at a 
loſs to form a true judgment concerning 
them, nor where to give the preference. Sup- 
poſing the gratifications we purſue are from 
things in themſelves lawful, the mere amuſe- 
ments of life, and our pleaſure to ariſe from 
elegance of drefs, the plenty of aur tables, 
ſplendidneſs of equi page, magnificence of fun- 
niture, gay aſſemblies, and the faſhionable 
diverſions of the polite and rich ; wihat ſort 
of pleaſure and ſatisfaction is it that arifes 
from all this? Is it manly, laſting, and that 
will bear cool reflection ? Will the review of 
it pleaſe in retirement? If we have no other 
fource of happineſs, will it laſt and ſupply 
us in all the various changes and great emer- 
gencies of our being ? ——— 
ment be the adorning our bodies, —_— 

| I | udy 
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ſtudy principalty the exactneſs of mode; and 
the elegance of faſhion in our dreſs, and when 
viewing ourſelves in the flattering mirrour, 
dee grow enamoured with our own form, and 
admire our choice of ornaments, their exact 
diſpoſition, the help they are to feature and 
complection, the luſtre and gracefulneſs with 
which they embelliſh us, and their power to 
make us ſhine in an aſſembly, and to attract 
the eye and draw the admiration of others 
that behold us, let us enquire what kind of 
fatisfaction all this is. Is it not the little 
irrational pleaſure of childhood, that all wiſe 
rents endeavour early to correct? Whence 
doth it ariſe ? From any thing internal, 
from moral perfection, the comely habit of 
a good mind, and the true elegance of a 
wiſely ordered and well governed heart? 
No. All comes from the worm that cloaths 
thee, the imagination that adorns thee, the 
2 that beholds and the tongue that flatters 
thee. But are theſe the things that rational 
beings ſhould pride themſelves in? Are thoſe 
the only pleaſures that we ſhould live to pur- 
ſue, that we ſhould be eternally fond of, and 
place all our happineſs in ? Run through the 
whole circle of theſe amuſements, and when 
made the buſineſs of life, they will ap- 
in the light of truth, to be nothing 
— than pleaſing follies, and the enter- 
tainments only of little and uncuitivated | 

minds. 
But the pleaſures of men addicted to cri- 
mine gratifications deſerve an infinitely worſe 
name. 
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name. They are really the extravagancies of 
madneſs, or the deſperate adventures of men 
with bankrupt conſciences, or the thought- 
leſs follies of perſons deſtitute of reaſon and 
wholly void of underſtanding, and are no 
more to be numbered amongſt the genuine 
pleaſures that belong to human nature, than 
| thoſe which diſtracted perſons and ideots 
enjoy, as the effects of a wild or weak ima- 
gination. Whereas the ſatisfactions that ariſe 
from conſcious piety and virtue, flow from 
the moſt perfect order and fulleſt poſſeſſion 
of the mind. They are the genuine dictates 
of ſober reaſon, an enlightened conſcience, 
and a clear underſtanding ; that proceed from 
cool and deliberate reflection, and therefore 
ſpring out of the mind itſelf, are the plea- 
ures properly of the rtaſonable being, and 
for this reaſon the moſt ſubſtantial and wor- 
thy. To contemplate God as the creator and 
ae of the univerſe, as the common 
ather of the whole reaſonable creation, as 
the author of all the various powers and per- 
fections that are diſperſed throughout the ſe- 
veral claſſes of beings, and all the kinds and 
degrees of happineſs that the living reſpec- 
tively poſſeſs; to conyerſe with him as over- 
ruling all things by unerring wiſdom, as 
making all things conduce to the general 
advantage by an irreſiſtible power and un- 
wearied goodneſs; to conſider him as imme- 
diately intereſted in all the concerns of our 
beings, and as by inclination and promiſe en- 
7 to make all things work together for 
o. III. D our 
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our good ; and on theſe accounts to adore and: 
magnify his name, to celebrate his-goodneſs, 
to own our dependence on him, and eſtabliſh 
our faith and truſt in him by fervent prayer, 
to love him for his unparalleled excellencies, 
to exerciſe habitual gratitude for his conſtant 
benefits, to reſt in him as our portion and 
happineſs, and to yield all the ſubſtantial 
fruits of theſe ſacred diſpoſitions, by a pre- 
vailing conformity of our actions to the ex- 
ample and will of God, and to have the te- 
ſtimony of our own hearts to the ſincerity of 
ſuch a temper and ſuch a life; the pleaſures 
that flow from theſe ſources are pure with- 
out mixture, real without deceit, ſatisfactory 
without diſappointment, permanent without 
change, grateful in review, conſtant in every 
poſhble alteration of circumſtance, and the 
earneſt of thoſe ſubſtantial and incorruptible 
pleaſures that are at God's right hand, and laſt 
for evermore. How amazing then the fol] 
of bartering away theſe ſatisfactions for the 
delufive pleaſures of fin! To exclude the love 
of God out of our hearts, and thoſe exalted 
ſatisfactions that receive their being and 
nouriſhment from this heavenly principle, for 
the ſake of more freely indulging the gratifi- 
cations of ſenſe and imagination; what is it 
but to exchange ſolid enjoyment for mere empty 


amuſement, and the nobler entertainments of 


a rational and divine life, for the low, ſordid, 

_ precarious gratifications of a merely animal and 
brutal one. And finally, 
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5. What ſhews the infinite danger of ſuch 


an habitual temper and courſe is, that even 
theſe pleaſures that now ſo entirely captivate 
men, and engroſs their affections and time, 
will in the end be productive of bitterneſs and 


forrow.' It is, I think, impoſſible that men 


devoted to a life of ſenſitive indulgences can 
be eaſy in their own, minds, but either as the 


effect of a fixed reſolution to baniſh all thought 


about the conſequences of their actions, or 
through the opiate of falſe principles, ſubſti- 
tuting ſomewhat in the room of true piety 
and goodneſs, or by running wholly into infi- 
delity, and making an intire ſhipwreck of 
faith and a good conſcience. By. theſe me- 
thods men may attain to a great deal of in- 
ſenſibility, and keep themſelves tolerably free, 
in a voluptuous courſe, from the reproaches 
and terrors of their own conſciences. But 
how truly wretched is the condition that needs 
theſe remedies? How falſe that ſecurity of 
mind that is derived from ſuch cauſes? Is a 
man's danger ever the leſs, merely becauſe he 
is reſolved never to think of it ? Or is his di- 
ſtemper like to be the 4% fatal, becauſe he ffu- 
piſies himſelf that he may never feel his pain, 
or be ſenſible of his danger? Or will his eter- 
nal ſhipwreck be the. leſs certain and fatal, 


only becauſe he throws away his compaſs, 


and laughs at the thought of 


a ſtorm of fu- 


Every object of nature demonſtrates a God, 
and _— principle nothing is more ab- 
ſolutely certain than the obligations of religion 
be D 2 and 


— 
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and virtue. Our reaſonable natures declare 
us accountable, and a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments ſtands inſeparably connected 
with theſe great articles, which no reaſonings 
can ever diſprove, nor the moſt ſubtle argu- 
ments ever render in the leaſt improbable. In 
how dreadful a fituation do theſe refleQions 
place the ſenſualiſt and libertine ? What ac- 
count can he give of life, that neglects all the 
eſſential duties of it, and lives only to indulge 
the inſtincts of appetite, and feed the follies 
of a diſtempered imagination ? How will he 
like and endure the figure he muſt make in 
a future world, when his mind ſhall 2 
furniſhed with nothing hut images of ſhewy 
trifles, gaudy vanities, and ſplendid delafions; 
and his whole life one continued purſuit of 
ſhining bubbles, golden dreams, and gay di- 
verſions ; abſolutely unconſcious to all the 
worthieſt diſpoſitions of human nature, and 
- Wholly void of all thoſe fruits of righteouſneſs, 

without which: no man can be beheld by God 
with approbation ? But how dreadful, how 
loathſome a ſpectacle to God and man will 
the wretch be, on whom ſhall be found the 
deep imprinted marks , furrowed in his ſoul 
by criminal gratifications, and the horrid 
ſtains of guilty pleaſures ? How will he be 
amazed at the judgment ſeat of God, when 
every act of intemperance, luxury and luſt, 
ſhall be brought to view, and ſet before his 
eyes; when all his expenſive vices, and coſtly 
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indulgences of fin, ſhall be recalled to his re- 
membrance; when he ſhall be charged home 
as the tempter and corrupter of others, and 
as the inſtrument of their ruin to ſubſerve his 
own paſſions, and ſtand bowing under the 
tremendous weight of his own and other mens 
crimes? The man of pleaſure may ſmile at 
this repreſentation as fictitious and imaginary. 
But yet he knows he cannot diſprove it, no 
nor wholly get free from the apprehenſion 
and terror of theſe poſſibilities. And ſhould 
they at length prove real, what can ſave him 
from this complicated guilt, or deliver him 
from the loweſt depths of everlaſting perdi- 
dition? Surely theſe ungodly ſhall not ſtand in 
judgment, nor finners of this rank in the con- 
gregation of the righteous ! ; 

In this light, what can we think of the 
pleaſures of ſin? Doth it not immediately 
difſolve the charm, and ſhew the infinite ha- 
zard of being beguiled and bound by the ſoft 
enchantment? What judgment muſt we 
paſs on the. character of my text, Lovi 
pleaſure more than God? Is it not rude 
from: the fauntain of living waters, and hewst: 
dur to ourſelves broken ciſterns that can hold no 
waters ? Is it not ſorſaking our own. mercy, 
cheriſhing deſtruction in our boſoms, and 
for the fake of a momentary, agreeable de- 
Iufion, madly expoſing ourſelves to the moſt 
ſubſtantial and durable miſery? But thus 
much as to the fr ff thing, the evil, folly, and 
danger of loving pleaſure more than God. I 


now proceed 
LP D 3 II. To 
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II. To the ſecond, which is to conſider in a 
little more extenfive view the evil of an immo= 
derate love and purſuit of pleaſure, ſacrificing 
all other intereſts to this, or making it the 
one great object of our view, and buſineſs 
of our lives. The man of pleaſure is no rare 


character in the times in which we live. How 


few families are there comparatively to be 
found, in which there is not one or more of 
.this complexion ? How numerous are the 
opportunities for and incentives to pleaſure, 
that abound every where in the midſt of us, 
to catch thoughtleſs minds, and deceive them 


out of their time, their ſubſtance, their vir- 


tue, and their happineſs ? Andare not perſons 
of all. ranks and degrees, in all ſocieties and 
communions, enteringintothe common ſnare, 
and adding ſtrength and authority. to the 
growing evil, by the countenance of their ex- 
ample? Where muſt theſe. things end, or who 
can be at a loſs to foretel their conſequences, 
if ſome ſpeedy check be not put to them, by 
the prudent interpoſition of the legiſlature, or 
by a ſeverer but more ſovereign remedy, the 
rebukes of providence ? If indeed men would 


but impartially conſider the nature of things, 


and enter ſeriouſly into the had effects of ſuch 
a temper and practice, effects that all hiſtories 
furniſh them with, and that are every day vi- 
ſible amangſt us at home, one would think 
they ſhould need naother motives tocheck ſuch 
a diſpoſition in themſelves, anddiſcountenance 
jt in others, as far as their influence and au- 
thority will reach. You will not take it amils, 
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if I repreſent to you the nature and conſe- 
quences of ſuch a ſpirit, as they appear to my 
mind ; and indeed they appear to me in every 
circumſtance of terror and ruin. Conſider, 
1.-How contemptible and low the character 
of a man of pleaſure is! How mean the figure 
he makes in life ! a little, poor, inſignificant, 
uſeleſs creature, made up of ſelfiſh views, 
fordid ſchemes, and diſhonourahle purſuits ! 
His mind an uncultivated waſte, in which 
nothing manly, generous, amiable, and good, 
proſpers, void of knowledge in every thing 
uſeful, ſtript of all benevol-at paſſions, and a 
ftranger to all thoſe excellent virtues, which 
are the great ornaments of human nature : 
One who is continually in queſt of imperti- 
nent amuſements, or who rejoiceth in nothing 
but the indulgence of his appetites, or who 
is continually ſinking himſelf deeper into the 
guilt of the moſt criminal gratifications. He 
is one whoſe mind is entirely diſabled from 
all the nobleſt exerciſes of reaſon, who looks 
on the ſtudy of all ſerious things with con- 
tempt and averſion. His thoughts run no 
higher than the caprice of faſhion, the ele- 
gance of dreſs, the gay diverſions of the 
times, to kill reflection, and waſte away the 
tedious hours of life ; and are often. times 
much worſe employed, in ſtudying to deceive, 
betray, and ruin others, by drawing them in 
to be partners in his pleaſures, and miniſter 
to his vileſt paſſions and inclinations. Your 
men of pleaſure, in converſation, are the moſt 
empty and — creatures in the world, 
4 or 
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or the moſt offenſive and ſhocking. They 
want ideas to bear a part in the ſolid enter- 
tainments of men of ſenſe and reaſon, and 
as to all ſubjects of importance in human life, 
are as little capable almoſt of entering into 
them as ideots or children. If they ſhine, 
It is only by their dreſs or equipage, by plau- 

ſible impertinence, by exactneſs of taſte in 
vides by depth of judgment in faſhionable 

lies, by a little wit and raillery in favour 
of vice, E at the expence of decency, good 
breeding, religion and virtue. And frequent» 
Iy their converſation is much lower than this, 

= deſcends to ſubjects that a good mind 
— to think of, modeſty and ſenſe of ho- 
nour bluſh at the very mention of, and to de- 
light in which argues the moſt abandoned 
and profligate conſcience ; in which the name 
of God is never mentioned but to profane and 
blaſpheme it, nor religion introduced, but ta 
ſhew they are mad enough to inſult and re- 
nounce it. 

And are not there amongſt the very heh 
of the human ſpecies, and even amidſt all 
the advantages of fortune and birth, worthy 
the contempt of every ſenſible rſon that 
beholds them; who, to conſider — in the 
moſt favourable light, are a compeliginn of 
ignorance, dulneſs, affectation, impertinence, 
indolence, and folly; who mean nothin 
good, who aim at nothing great, who live 
for no valuable uſe and purpoſe, and are in 
truth the mere cyphers of human life; and 
Way, to conſider. them in another view, are 


in 
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in reality, how ſtrong ſoever the expreſſion 
may be, the miſcreant part of the human ſpe- 
cies, who ſacrifice not only all that is valuable 
in themſelves, but as far and as often as they 
can, all that is ſacred and excellent in others 
to their own gratifications and pleaſures. - 

2. But this love of pleaſure is not only low 

and contemptible, but extreamly diſbonourable 
and infamous, which no ſplendid titles, no 
elevation of condition, no 1 of fortune, 

can extenuate or conceal. Aſk even a civilized 
heathen in what true worth and dignity of 
character conſiſt, what renders any man truly 
noble and great ; and he will tell us, 'tis not 
birth, or anceſtors, or titles, or wealth, or 
any of thoſe external circumſtances, in which 
men ſo greatly pride themſelves ; but that 
virtue is the only true nobility, and that real 
greatneſs conſiſts in the poſſeſſion of moral 
excellency, in ſanctity claracter, in the love of 
ſußſtice, and in an univerſal regard to truth in 
converſation and practice. Nor is there any 

one thing that the wd men of antiguity have 
ſtigmatiſed with more odious CONS and 
ſevere reproaches, than the intemperate love 
and indulgence of pleaſure. Tis in its nature 
brutal *, A man of pleaſure is wholly dege- 
nerated into ſenſe and appetite, and lives by 


. * Illud tamen arcte tenent, accurateque defendunt, volup- 
tatem eſſe ſummum bonum. Nr quidem mihi vox pecudum 
yidetur eſſe, non hominum. Tu enim, cam tibi five Deus, 
five mater, ut ita dicam, rerum omnium, natura, dederit ani- 
mam, quo nihil eſt præſtantius, neque divinius, fic te ipſe ab- 
jicies atque proſternes, ut nihil inter te, atque quadrupedem ali- 
quam putes inter eſſe ? Cicer. Paradox. c. 4. 
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no other or better principle than the beaſts 
that periſh, "Tis mere bodily inſtinct that 
governs him, imagination that perpetually 
deludes him, caprice and humour that are 
the ſole rules of his conduct. He is in a ſtate 
of the moſt abject 2 and in bondage 
to the moſt imperious and cruel maſters, The 
habits of ſenſuality deſtroy the natural free- 
dom of the mind, and eradicate the ſenti- 
ments and love of liberty, and leave men in 
full poſſeſſion of the vileſt and moſt infamous 
affections ; inſomuch that though frequently 
honour, ſenſe of duty, conſcience and intereſt 
all exclaim againſt their practices, they are 
almoſt ĩrreſiſtibly drawn into their accuſtomed 
indulgenoes, i in ſpite of all the conſequences 
of ruin that are before them. It naturally 
tends to indolence and ſloth, to unnerve and 
unbrace the vigilant and active powers, and 
frequently throws men into that indolent ſtate, 
creates in them that indifference to exerciſe, 
and fills them with that hatred to all diligence 
d labour, as renders their whole lives an 
nglorious ſtate of reſt and idleneſs, except it 
be when ſome new ſcene of pleaſure awakens 
them out of their lethargy, and their appe- 
tites ſtimulate them-on afreſh to meg ad irre- 
gular and criminal gratification. 
And how aſe and infamous are the methods 
by which they generally purſue theſe! If we 
lace the man of pleaſure in the moſt favour- 
able light we can, and conſider him only as 
continually buficd in and delighted with the 
glare, — the pomp, and 22 
amu ements 
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amuſements of life, how ſcandalous is the 
waſte of time conſumed in them, how ſhame- 
fully is the improvement of the mind neglec- 

ted for the ſake of them, how monſtrouſly the 
great end- of life forgotten and perverted, 
through an attention to them. If the love 
of pleaſure leads men further than theſe, in- 
to really criminal exceſſes, the infamy of a vo- 
luptuous courſe is in proportion much greater, 
and throws the fouleſt ſtain upon thoſe who 
indulge them. How loſt to all decency are 
the men that live only to ſatisfy the cravings 
of: an intemperate and Juxurious appetite, 
and ſpend their time and eſtates in the feaſts 
of a delicious and extravagant table. Oh! 
how'is human nature debaſed, and all the 
dignity of it proſtituted and trampled under 
foot, by the debauches of wine, byriot and by 
drunkenneſs, when the powers of reaſon are 
all laid aſleep, and the man transformed into 
ſome what more wretched and vile than the 
moſt deſpicable inſect; when every impious 
ſuggeſtion takes place, when all the brutal 

pafhons ſeize him, and he becomes fitted to 
perpetrate every enormity of vice, without 
reflection to preſerve, or conſcience to con- 
troul him; when fools and madmen laugh 
him to ſcorn, and thoughtful and ſober men 
look on him with a mixture of abhorrence, 
indignation, and compaſſion. Other pleaſures 

of vice there are, which are purſued and pur- 
chaſed by ſuch means as are abhorrent to all 
principles and ſentiments of honour, which 


ſhew 
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ſhew men deſtitute of every thing great and 
good in their minds, and whatever be their 
titles, dignity, rank, and plenty in life, de- 
monſtrate them to be men of the moſt abject 
diſpoſitions; and as to moral excellency and 
worth, entirely diveſted of it. Such are the 
men of pleaſure, who lay ſnares to ruin in- 
nocence, who condeſcend to entreaties, per- 
ſuaſions, bribes, oaths, flatteries, promiſes, 
threatenings, and all the accurſed arts and 
methods that their own perfidious and cruel 
ts can inſpire them with, to corrupt 
others, for their own eratifications, into ſhame 
_ and guilt, and irretrievable deſtruction; men 
' that are the abhorrence of God, and the 
ſhame, the reproach and curſe, of human ſo- 
. ciety.z who are relentleſs to all the miſeries 
they cauſe, and ſpread ruin wherever they 
can prevail, without ſhedding a tear over the 
waſte. of which they are the authors; who 
enter into families frequently only with a view 
to undo them, and put an end to their peace ; 
and to diſſolve the 318 Jae and moſt endear- 
| on relations of life, or to render thoſe between 
om they ſubſiſt, the moſt ſubſtantial plagues 


5 * torments to each other, as long as ever 


they continue. The treachery, and baſeneſs 
of doch a character, though I want words to 
xpreſs, by God hath abandant vengeance 

ſtore, by terrible things in righteouſneſs, to 
repay. The truth is, that a life of mere 
* ure, in every view of it, is be- 
of human nature, oy. 
tae 
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the character of a mar of pleaſure, a perpetual 
infamy and reproach to him that deſerves it. 
But, 57. 5) e DP . 

3. Alife of pleaſure is the moſt »/eleſs and 
unprofitable x. There is not a more inſigni- 

ficant creature that breathes than the habitual 
ſenſualiſt. He doth not merit the air he 
draws, nor deſerve a place on the earth that 
ſuſtains him. They are the mere excreſcences 
of human life, that add no comelineſs, ſtrength 
or ſafety to it, but deform and often prey up- 
on the. ſounder parts of ſociety, and by the 
corrupt humours they nouriſh and ſpread, en- 
danger the welfare of it. How unprofitable 
is the life they lead to themſelves, as to all 
the valuable purpoſes and views of living! 
Wholly ſunk in ſenſe, they forget they have 
a mind to cultivate, or a ſoul to fave. Being 
the mean property of bodily appetites 2 
animal paſſions, what generous affections, 
what manly diſpoſitions, what virtuous habits 
can they cheriſh and ſtrengthen ? Being able 
to reliſh nothing but what 'is 2 or fan- 
taſtick and imaginary, the taſte for knowledge 
is loſt, the deſire of moral improvement cea- 
ſes, and the diſpoſition and ability for every 
great and valuable attainment languiſh and 
die. To futurity they are almoſt abſolutely 
blind: ' Accuſtomed to live by fight, they ridi- 
cule all the objects of faith, think Heaven at 


Ut tribuamus aliquid voluptati, condimenti fortaſſe non 
nibil, utilicatis certe nihil habebit. Cicer. de Off. I, 3. in fin. 
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too great-a diſtance to deſerve their care, and 
are too impatient and fond of preſent enjoy- 
ments, to govern their conduct by the ex- 
pectations and hopes of any thing that is here - 
after to come. - So that they are born, and 
live and die without wiſdom, carry out of 
the world with them as little valuable intel- 
lectual furniture as they brought into it, and 
enter that eternal ſtate, which employs. the 
thoughts and cares of every prudent mind, 
without having ever guarded againſt its poſſi- 
ble miſeries, or acquired one fingle qualifi- 
cation that can ſecure them the happineſs and 

glory it may be capable of yielding them. 
Conſider them in a ſocial view, and they 
will be found abſolutely incapable of ſerving 
the intereſts of thoſe they are united with. 
The very example they give in the private 
relation of a family, tends to infect and de- 
ſtroy the ſeveral branches of it. What tender 
concern can they have for the real happineſs 
of others, who have no knowledge of or 
concern for their own.? How can it be ex- 
pected that they ſhould form the minds of 
their children into ſentiments of truth, love 
of virtue, or diſpofition for uſefulneſs, in 
whoſe own hearts the love of pleaſure hath 
deſtroyed theſe ? In what can they aſſiſt them 
by inſtruction and diſcourſe, who know how 
to converſe about nothing beyond the diver- 
| fions they are fond of, and have no taſte for 
any kind of rational entertainment and im- 
provement. As to real friendſhip, men of 
| pleaſure 
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ure are never to be truſted, tis impoſſi- 

ble they can ſupport. it, the love of pleaſure 
being deſtructive of all thoſe benevolent and 
ſocial affections on which it is founded, and 
ſo engroſſes them for the purſuit of what 
is grateful to their own ſenſes and imagina- 
tions, as that they have no leiſure or incli- 
nation cordially to conſult. how they may 
ſerve the. advantage of another. Or if they 
profeſs a friendſhip for others, tis a friendſhip . 
which muſt be fatal to thoſe who embrace 
it, and carries in it the moſt powerful tempta- 
tion to draw them into a ſenſual and volup- 
tuary courſe. As to all the valuable arts and 
ſciences of life, they can be of little or no 
poſſible aſſiſtance to cultivate and improve 
theſe ; this requiring ſerious thought, cloſe. 
a ques diligent ſtudy, abſtractedneſs from 
the amuſements of life, and a fixed attention 
of mind to the ſubje& in purſuit, to all which 
the ſenſualiſt is naturally averſe, and cannot 
but be under an habitual and ſtrong aver- 
fion. In all the great emergencies of ſtate, 
what benefit can the publick receive? How. 
can he afliſt by. counſel and advice, who 
hath all his life been, diſuſed to grave and 
manly reflection ? What reſolution can be 
expected from him in times of danger, who 
hath. contracted an habitual indolence, and 
grown into an averſion to all the ſer- 
vices of a vigorous and active life ? How will 
he appear and act as a magiſtrate ? Can he 
be otherwiſe than remiſs in the un of 
4 , thoſe. 
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thoſe laws, that are a reſtraint upon his own 
conduct; or favourable to offenders, for whoſe 
crimes he hath an apology in his oon breaſt ? 
Can he bravely ſtem the torrent of abounding 
vice, who is himſelf a pattern of it, or with 
authority correct tranſgreſſors, who ſhares 
an equal or perhaps ſuperior guilt with 
them. I wiſh that the example of the paſt or 
preſent times did not abundantly convince 
us, that men of pleaſure cannot act as ma- 
giftrates with integrity, nor the publick virtue 
ever be ſecured, whilſt they are intruſted 
with the execution of thoſe laws, which are 
formed for the protection and encouragement 
of it. The many excellent ſtatutes that we 
have amongſt ourſelves for the diſcourage- 
ment of vice and immorality, one would 
think would be ſufficient' to put ſome check 
to the abounding of it. And therefore one 
would be apt to wonder whence it comes to 
paſs, that all the extravagances of vice are 
fo frequently committed in the midſt of us. 
If indeed profligates and libertines preſide 
over theſe. laws, tis caſy to be accounted 
for; when wickedneſs fits in high places, 
it will naturally ſoom ſpread its dire infection 
through every inferior ſtate around it; the 
conſequence of which general corruption of 
manners muſt. be ſooner or later the diſſo- 
lution of the publick peace and order, which 
will draw after it other conſequences ſub- 
verfive'of the welfare and liberties: of theſe 
Wein 1 . But 
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But this would lead me into another head 
of diſcourſe that would furniſh many uſeful _ 
reflections; viz. the unſpeakably bad conſe- 

uences of this immoderate love of pleaſure, 
and that to the taufe of religion, to all the 
private intereſts of particular perſons, and the 
being and continuance of the public hap- 
pineſs, which will deferve a farther particular 


conſideration. 
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SERMON III. 


Voluptuouſneſs deſtructive of real 
Piety. 


2 TiMoTHY iii. 4. 


Lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of God. 


Have, in two former diſcourſes from theſe 

words, ſhewn you, the nature of the cha- 
rafter here deſcribed, of loving pleaſure more 
than God, and the unreaſonableneſs and folly 
of ſuch a diſpoſition ; becauſe the love of 
God is a duty of the very firſt and higheſt 
obligation. The ſenſual pleaſures that men 
are ſo criminally fond of, are by no means 
worthy the preference which is given them ; 
men may enjoy every valuable and reaſona- 
ble pleaſure in life conſiſtent with that ſu- 
pream love for God which he deſerves. If 
there be any ſolid and ſubſtantial pleaſures 
which human nature is capable of enjoying, 
and which are of ſuperior eſtimation and 
worth, they are ſuch as reſult from the 
love of God, and that religious and virtuous 
life which is the genuine fruit of it.; and 
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finally, becauſe theſe immoderate and irregu- 
lar pleaſures muſt, in the end, upon all true 
principles of religion, be productive of bit- 
terneſs and ſorrow. 

I have alſo ſhewn you the evz/ of this in- 
ordinate love of pleaſure in a more extenſive 
view from theſe three conſiderations; 'tis 
contemptible and baſe, tis diſhonourable and in- 
famous, tis wholly »/eleſs and unprofitable. 
I now proceed to repreſent to you the far- 
ther evil of ſuch a diſpoſition and conduct, 
in the innumerable Sad conſequences that at- 
tend it, and the deſtructive influence of it, 
upon every valuable intereſt of human na- 
ture and life. And let us here conſider it 
particularly, | 

I. As it affects men in a religious view. 

And 

II. - the ſecular concerns of the prſeent 

life. 

I. Let us conſider this voluptuary temper 
and life as it affets men in a religious view, 
and we ſhall find there is nothing more 
unfriendly to true piety, or more abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with the life and power, the ſpirit 
and practice of it. | 

When I ſpeak of religion and piety, I would 
be underſtood to mean that reverence and 
regard which is due to God, 'both in diſpo- 
fition and practice, which is founded in prin- 
ciple, and to which he hath a juſt claim, upon 
account of the infinite perfection and recti- 
tude of his nature, the character he ſuſtains, 
and our on unqueſtionable dependance on 

E 2 and 
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and relation to him ; agreeable to the plaineft 
dictates of our conſciences and reaſon, the 
doctrine taught and the directions given us 
in the goſpel revelation. 

There is nothing more evident, than that 
Chriſtianity abſolutely condemns this difpo- 
fition and character I have been repreſenting 
to you, and particularly declares it irrecon- 
cileable with its governing deſign, and the 
due care of our ſalvation and eternal happi- 
neſs. It is deſcribed as exceeding criminal, 
Theſe lovers of pleaſures are numbered amongſt 
the moſt profligate and impious part of man- 
kind, covetous, proud, blaſphemers, diſobedient to 
parents, without natural affettion *, and others 
the moſt abandoned and criminal offenders, 
as you may ſee a few verſes before my text. 
St. John tells us, that a// that is in the world t, 
every thing that the world can afford ſenſual 
men, may be comprehended under theſe three, 
the luſis of the fleſh, all the gratifications of 
impure and intemperate men; te luſt of the 
eyes, or the immoderate love of riches, ſplen- 
did habjtations, coſtly furniture, ſumptuous 
cloathing, gay equipage, and the like, with 
which the generality feed and feaſt their 
eyes; and the pride of life, or thoſe high ho- 
nours and dignities, Je and preferments, | 
radar and pomp of appearance, which are 
the great objects of an ambitious temper, 
and frequently inſpire men with inſolence and 
pride, All this, faith the Apoſtle, it not of 


* 2 Tim. iii. 2, 3» 4+ 1 1 John ui, 16. } 
tne © 
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the father. All paſſions and affections of this 
nature are neither excited by him, nor agree- 
= to his will. And therefore he adds, hat 
if any man loves the world, if the love of theſe 
things be the prevailing paſſion, and engroſſes 
his heart and affections, the love of tHe father ts 
not in him* ; it is impoſſible he can have any 
becoming affection and eſteem for God: Nay, 
we are aſſured in ſtronger terms, that rh 
friendſhip of the world is enmity with God, and 
that thoſorver will be a friend of the world, is 
the enemy of God Þ ; becauſe that imitation 
of and conformity to a wicked world, in their 
criminal indulgencies and purſuits, which is 
implied in friendſhip with it, argues a real 
alienation from him, and hatred to the deſign 
of his providence and moral government. 
Hence this ſenſual diſpoſition and voluptua 
courſe of life is expreſsly forbidden. Fate 
heed, ſaĩth our bleſſed Lord; t yourſetves; ef 
ar any time your hearts be overcharged with ſur 
feiting arid drunkenneſs, and the cares of this life fi 
Be ye not conformed to this world ||; ſays'the't 
ſpired Apoftle, let ur walk honeſtly, with detency 
and dignity, as the original word figmhies, os 
in the day, not in rioting and drunkenneſs, nor in 
chamberings and wantonneſs, and mate not pro- 
vifion for the fab, tu fulfill the Tufts hereof Si It 
is alſo ſeverely threatened. Rejbite, O young 
mam, in thy youth, and let thy heart* chear thee in 
the gays of thyyourh, and walk im the ways of 
heart; and im the fight of thme eyes ** grati 


*, 1:John ii. 15. uv. 4. . Lale xx. 
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all thy paſſions, and take thy fill of pleaſure; 
but take this along with thee if thou doſt : 
Know thou, that for all theſe things God willbring 
thee into juag ment“; ſo that the words are an 
exhortation to follow their pleaſures at their 
peril, and therefore are in reality the ſtrongeſt 
prohibition of ſuch a courſe. And St. Paul 
after mentioning ſome of the criminal gratifi- 
cations of voluptuous men, ſays, for. theſe 
things ſake the wrath of God cometh on the chil- 
dren of diſobedience . And the Apoſtle James, 
ſpeaking of the corrupt ſtate of the Jews, 
aſſigns. it as one grand cauſe of the ruin 
with which he threatened them: ye have lived 
in pleaſure on the earth, und been wanton I, or 
as the word more properly ſignifies, fared de- 
liciouſly and lived in luxury. Ye have nou- 
riſhed your hearts as in a day of ſlaughter, or 
rather, as for, or againſt a day of ſlaughter ; 
elegantly comparing them, as fitted for ven- 

eance by their criminal indulgences, to 
beaſts that were fattened up for the ſlaughter, 
To fave us as Chriſtians from all corruptions 
of this kind, was one principal reaſon of the 
death and ſufferings of our bleſſed Lord, who 
gave himſelf for our fins, that he might deliver 
us from this preſent evil world, according to the 
ill of God even our Father &; and the grace 
of God that hath appeared to us in and * ta , 
teaches us to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly 
luſts, and to live ſoberly, righteouſiy and godly in 
the preſent evil world |. The great principle 


. * Luke xii. 19, 20. + Coloſ. iii. 5. t James v. g. 
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that ſhould animate and influence the diſciples 
of Chriſt is, that of faith; a ſteady belief of 
and regard to the invifible God and a future 
judgment and world and recompence. Ve 
live by faith and not by fight, we look not at the 
things which are ſeen, but at the things which 
are not ſeen *, for the things which are ſeen are 
temporal, but the things which are not ſeen are 
eternal ; and accordingly we are exhorted 
to ſeek thoſe things which are above, where Chriſt 
ſitteth on the right hand of God, and to ſet our 
affettions on things above, and not on things on 
tlie earth; and to have our converſation in Hea- 
ven, and to have reſpect to the recompence of re- 
ward 1 2 which are abſolutely irre- 
concileable with an habitual fondneſs for, and 
conſtant purſuit of ſenſual pleaſure. Indeed 
almoſt the whole of Chriſtianity is directly 
and on purpoſe calculated, to recover men 
from the low purſuits and the criminal indul- 
nces of the preſent life, to exalt their af- 
ections, and terminate them on ſuperior ob- 
jects, to prepare them for and ſecure them 
the poſſellon of pleaſures and ſatisfactions of 
a quite different kind, from the animal and 
brutal, and ſuch as depend merely on imagi- 
nation, and a diſordered and perverted judg- 
ment. So that the thorough ſenſualiſt can 
never be a real Chriſtian ; Fis diſpoſition is 
altogether the reverſe of the ſpirit of the 
goſpel, and his life influenced by quite other 
principles, and a conſtant purſuit of quite 


® 2 Cor. v. 7. 4+ iv. 18. 1 Colo, iti. 1, 2. 
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different objects, than thoſe recommended by 
the revelation of our bleſſed Saviour. Indeed 
there is nothing fo. unfriendly to, and de- 
ſtructive of the great end and defign of all 
true religion, as may be made appear by mny 
conſiderations. 

1. Conſider the bgd: influence which the vo- 
luptuary diſpoſition hath, on all kind. of good 
pninqi tioe ven, and how impoſſible it 
is that they ſhould over proſper in, and: have 
any firm poſſeſſion of the minds of thoſe, who 
are under the power and dominion of: it. If 
we attend to facts, what are, generally ſpeak- 
ing. your men of pleaſure and gaiety, whoſe 
lives. are one perpetual round of diverſion and 
ſenſuality ; What are they but- poor, empty, 
thoughtleſs, N r wretches, who 
know nothing of truth, who are incapable of 
alk juſt reaſoning upon the moſt important 
ſuhjects, who cannot ſee the force: of the 
cleareſt; evidence, non draw the proper in- 
ferences and concluſions: from. the moſt un- 

jonable premiſes ;. who will ſoarce. allow 

being of a God, and are ſometimes im- 
pious and fools enough to ridicule-it-; who, 
as: far as they can, have baniſhed His inſpoc- 
tion and providence- out of the worlth laugh 
at the thoughts of a future account, and · on- 
ſure all: the doctrines . and great duties off ro- 
ligion as: precarious and irrational, and Hav- 
ing no other foundation but: ſupetſtition and 
credulity. As to Chriſtianity, they ſosm to 
be in general agreed, that tis nothing but a 
mixture of impoſture and prieſtcraft * I 

1 | elieve 
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believe all who rightly underſtand the nature 
of it will ſo far agree with them, that tis a 
religion perfectly unſuitable to them, and 
that they have no other way left to make 
themſelves tolerably eaſy in the courſes they 
are determined to purſue, but to diſcard and 
renounce it. For, 

1. It is impoſſible in the nature of the 
thing, but that they muſt be prejuicrd in their 
own minds againſt all the genuine principles of 
true religion, and cheriſha ſecretdiſpleaſure and 
averſion to them. They cannot: receive the love 
of the: truth, that they. may. be ſaved by it. For 
there is nothing ſo oppoſite as theſe prineiples 
and their practice, and the maxims they lay 
down for the regulation of their own can 
duct. Inclination and paſſion, bodily inſtin& 
and appetite are with them the great rules of 
conduct. What pleaſes. their eye, gratiſies 
their vanity, feeds their luxury, indulges their: 
pride, contributes to their mirth, anch miniſterst 
to their ſenſual gratifications, theſe are the: 
things that poſſeſs their hearts, that conſtitute: 
their happineſs, and which they imagine eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to the true rehſh and en- 
joyment of life. Separate them fromitheſe; and, 
you take away from them the very: ſources of 
felioity ; they are uneaſy, diſcontented and! 
reſtleſs, they know not how to poſſeſs them: 
ſelves, ovory hour of life: is: tedious;. every 

other engagement is a burthen. They lan- 
Fam. they pine, they almoſt die: for want of 
oir accuſtomed gratifications; and till they? 
are reſtored to thoſe amuſements, — 
| | indul- 
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indulgences, which alone have power to en- 
tertain and pleaſe them. Now what reliſh 
can men of this complection have for religi- 
ous principles, which in the very nature of 
them tend to check the paſſions, to correct 
the ſtrong tendencies of our animal nature, 
to curb and reſtrain all the lower inclinations 
and appetites of our frame, to render us ſuſ- 
picious as to the final conſequences of a ſenſual 
conduct, and to fill us with anxiety and fear, 
as the fruit of forbidden, immoderate indul- 
gences? Religious principles call men to con- 
verſe with quite different objects, and point 
out to them a courſe of life quite contrary to 
what ſenſualiſts are fond of. They expreſs- 
ly condemn their way as folly, and hold up 
to their view the moſt aggravated and ſub- 
ſtantial ruin, from the diſpleaſure of the Al- 
mighty being, and the puniſhments of a fu- 
ture ſtate, as the ſure recompence of a life of 
habitual, bodily, and criminal pleaſure. How 
then is it poſſible that they can approve, or 
think favourably of, or have any eſteem or 
regard for principles that are perpetually 
thwarting all their favourite inclinations, 
checking thoſe appetites to which they want 
to give the freeſt indulgence, and conſtant- 
ly raiſing ſcruples and jealouſies, and fears 
about things, as to which they would be en- 
tirely and abſolutely at liberty? Who loves 
to be made perpetually uneaſy? Who can 
endure a monitor that is perpetually con- 
trouling and chiding him? Who can be fond 
of, or have any prevailing affection for com- 

e panions, 
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panions, that are always reproaching and 
cenſuring of him? Who will cheriſh in his 
own breaſt, reflections that are every day 
preying on his heart and conſcience, and that 
will never ſuffer him to enjoy himſelf, and 
gratify his deſires in peace, whenever he at- 
tends to them ? On theſe accounts, religious 
principles cannot but appear to men of plea- 
ſure in the moſt diſadvantageous and unfa- 
vourable view. They have an intereſt with 
which they can never be reconciled. They 
muſt be enemies to them in inclination, and 
ever look upon them with an inward averſion 
and hatred. 

2. Hence it becomes almoſt impoſſible, 
that they can ever.“ examine them with that 
cars and impartiality, which are neceſſary to 
form a proper judgment concerning them, 
and to enable them to diſcern the real evi- 
dence and proof attending them. The truth 
is , men of this caſt ſeldom ſearch with any 
deſire of being convinced at all, or finding 
out ſuch evidence as would carry conviction 
with it. They had much rather never be 
convinced, and therefore their inquiries re- 
late only to the difficulties of religion. They 
are always in queſt after objections, ſome 
appearance of contradiction, ſomewhat that 
may furniſh them with matter of ridicule ; 
in a word, they are not ſollicitous to un- 
derſtand the foundation of thoſe truths that 


| ® — — Male verum examinat omnis Corruptus Index. Hon. 
Sat. I. 2. Sat. 2. 
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diſpleaſe them, but to provide themſelves with 
ſuch ſpecious anguments againſt them, as may 
at leaſt put them out of all pain upon ac- 
count of them. And as the prejudiees and 
vices of men. will eaſily furniſh: them with 
topicks of this nature, a ſuperficial enquiry 
is . beſt for this purpoſe, and that curſory care- 
leſs view of - 1 will be ſufficient to help 
on the ends of ſcepticiſm in religion, which 
will. by no means. ſerve to form a clear and 
impartial judgment as to the great principles 
it. For 
Though religious truths have the mot 
certain foundation to ſupport them, and may 
bo made. appear, to minds rightly diſpoſed, 
with the fulleſt conviction, both as te their 
certainty and- importance; yet they are of 
that. nature as to deſerve and require very ſe- 
rious iconfideration, to be maturely weighed, 
and. within a mind free from all prejudices and 
biaſs;. otherwiſe. the evidenee, however near 
to us,, and ſufficient. in its own nature, will 
our obſervation, or at leaſt not enter 
into. our. minds with that clear light andiforce; 
as. to carry æ ſuitable. conviction. If the paſs 
ſiono and · appotites be allowed atry ſhare in the 
deciſion, the judgment cannot fail ſo far to 
be: miſtaken — alte, the leaſt objections 
againſt truth will heighten into very formida- 
ble. difticulties;, and» gradually ariſe to unan+ 
ſworable. arguments. againſt the moſt ſacred 


principles, and the beſt and moſt ſatisfying 
ſolutions willrhe received witlr great indiffe- 
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cient. If the inquiry into them be light and 
ſuperficial, and men chooſe to take the repre- 
ſentations of ſuch as have themſelves contrac- 
ted an incurable diſlike and averſion to them, 
inſtead of being at the pains of honeſtly ex- 
amining for themſelves ; it is no wonder, that 
when truth is miſrepreſented to them either 
by being ſet up to ſcorn in a ridiculous drefs, 
as abſurd and contrary to all reaſon; or 
ſhewn them in a very forbidding and fright- 
ful view, as creating groundleſs terrors, as 
inconſiſtent with liberty, and deſtructive of 
the pleaſures and enjoyments of life; or re- 
proached and reviled as a wicked thing, the 
creature of impoſture, and the invention of 
crafty and deligning men, to ſubdue the 
world, and keep others in the ſtate of depen- 
dence on themſelves ; I fay, tis no wonder, 
that truth under theſe diſguiſes ſhould be 
treated. with contempt, or abhorrence by 
thoſe, that have never had time or inclination 
to give it any ſerious examination themſelves, 
and who are too much intereſted againſt it 
to hear with patience a different account of 
it from others, and too conceited of their 
own knowledge and ability, to think they 
need any farther information and inſtruction. 
Now on all theſe accounts men of pleaſure 
ſeem to be the moſt incompetent judges of 
truth, and the leaft likely ever clearly to diſ- 
cern it. For it is a thing fo foreign to, of 
ſo quite 2 different nature from a pleaſure- 
able ſenſual life, that tis impoſſible they can 
have any inclination to thoſe ſeverer ſtudies, 
I or 
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or the labours of reflection and enquiry, 
which are neceſſary to underſtand it. The 
continual hurry of diverſion, and their con- 
ſtant purſuit of what amuſes and gratifies 
them, employs their whole time, ſo that they 
have no leiſure for ſerious thought, no ſpare 
hours of life to enter into any conſiderations 
becoming the dignity of human nature, and 
worthy the character of reaſogable beings; 
ſo that nothing is more evident, than that 
their contempt of and rejecting the principles 
of religion is not the effect of mature delibe- 
ration, impartial enquiry, ſolid judgment and 

ſuperior underſtanding. 6 
And indeed no one can imagine this, who 
conſiders what ſort of perſons they are, who 
now appear amongſt us, to ſhew the greateſt 
diſregard and moſt ſovereign contempt for 
all the great and eſſential articles of natural 
and revealed religion, They are, generally 
ſpeaking, young perſons, juſt ſlipt into the 
character of men, educated either in all the 
hurries of ſecular buſineſs, or amidſt all the 
negligences, corruptions, Juxuries and bad 
. examples of riches and plenty, who have 
ſcarce ever converſed with men of learning, 
knowledge and principle, who have read lit- 
tle, and thought leſs, who can never be ſup- 
poſed to have formed any mature judgment, 
nor indeed ever had the proper time and op- 
portunity. for entering ſeriouſly into religious 
ſubjects, and who appear to be really incapa- 
ble of reaſoning upon them, and almoſt 
wholly ignorant of the nature of them. — 
; cy 
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they know is what they have been fold by 
ſome of their elder brethren in infidelity, who 
began the world juſt in the fame circum- 
ſtances with themſelves ; or what they have 
thered from a few modern writings, in 
which the doctrines of religion have been 
wickedly blaſphemed, or ridiculed, or impu- 
dently condemned, as irrational, abſurd, and 
contradictory, or through weakneſs miſrepre- 
ſented and perverted. And all they have, 
many of them, learnt is, an air of aſſurance 
and importance, great intrepidity in profane- 
neſs, and the art of being profligate and vile, 
without fear of God, or remorſe of con- 
ſcience. Theſe are infidels at ſecond hand, 
upon the foundation of credulity and implicit 
faith; and their arguments to defend them- 
ſelves are a ſeaſonable jeſt, a little borrowed 
ridicule, a ſmart invective, or a few properly 
placed names of reproach on thoſe who 
feſs to believe the principles of religion, and 
eſpecially on thoſe whoſe character and office 
tis to teach, and inſtruct others in the know- 
ledge of them. The cry of enthufiaſm, im- 
poſture, faith, credulity, bigotry, ſuper ſlition, 
prieſtcraft, and the like magick terms, doth 
wonders with them, diſarms reaſon of all her 
power, deſtroys the force of demonſtration, 
diſpoſſeſſes the evil ſpirit of religion, transforms 
piety into a mere creature of imagination, 
turns Chriſtianity into a fable, and-all the 
powers of the world to come into. a dream, a 
viſion, a romance. Would to God all that I 
have ſaid in this deſcription was a mere ima- 
KA | gination, 
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2 and that there was no room ſor this 
_ complaint or reproach. But the thing is fact; 
at appears uppermoſt in their converſation, 
and is the only ſtrength of the infidelity of 
many, who have neither years nor knowledge, 
Bor acquaintances enough with men or books, 
to render them competent maſters of the 
things, as to which they you decide, and 
pals the moſt ſevere and ment. As 
- the firſt part of their life hach been ſpent in 

ing the affairs of trade and commerce, 

ſo they have no fooner become their own 

maſters, but they have choſen the gay, the 

urable part, and fallen inta acquaintances, 

and contracted friendſhips with thoſe, who 

have led them iato all — faſhionable follies 

and extravagances of the times; whereby it 

hath been abſolutely out of cheir power to 

cultivate their minds, to improve their under- 

| Randings, or make any conſiderable progreſs 

in wiſdom and true knowledge. So that 

eee religion be in its own nature, 'tis - 

ble they ſhould know much of it, 

er of the real and main difficulties, or 

als . — and ſufficiency of the evidences 
that attend it. 

3. Hence this zmmederate love of pleaſure, 
this ſenſual diſpoſition is the natural preparative 
for downright infidelity, and generally ends in 
it. They believe not the truth, becauſe they take 
pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs. Inclination leads 
them to hope there is no God, and that all 
the principles of religion may be falſe. Their 
oi for pleaſure will not endure any curb 


or 
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or reſtraint, and makes them determined ene- 
mies to truth and righteouſneſs ; puts them 
upon uſing violence to all the ſobereſt dictates 
of conſcience, renders them incapable of all 
| ſerious conſideration and reflection, hardens 
their minds againſt all poſſible convictions, 
creates an utter inattention to every kind of 
evidence, and makes them the property of 
wretches, who take a deviliſh pleaſure in 
corrupting their principles and morals, and 
bringing them to be as profane and wicked 
and profligate as themſelves. This is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world. But 
men love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their 
deeds are evil. And let it be obſerved as a 
ſtanding mark of infamy, and eternal reproach 
upon this voluptuary temper and — that 
it is, as will be ſhewn, abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with all the valuable intereſts of the preſent 
life; ſo that there is one path to infidelity and 
ruin, and the ſame way that leads to impiety 
and contempt of principle, carries them on, 
however ſmoothly, yet infallibly, to all the 
worſt. diſtreſſes and miſeries of human na- 
ture. But | 922 | 
4. If through the ſtrong and clear evidence 
with which the great truths of religion are at- 
tended, men cannot thoroughly get rid of 
their principles, ſo as entirely to throw off 
the belief of them, and renounce them as 
wholly precarious and abſurd; yet the habitual 
love of pleaſure will rende them incapable of 
attending to them; ſo that they will almoſt 
abſolutely loſe fight of them, and think of 
Vo x. III. Abs. them 
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them to as little put poſe, as though they in- 
tirely diſbelieved them. Downright infidelity | 
is-a length that even all bad men neither pro- 
feſs nor dare to go; they have ſome general 
ſectet perſuaſion, that there is ome truth in 
religion, and there is generally ſome ſeaſon or | 
other in their life, ſome interval of cool and 
ſober reflection, when their apprehenſion and 
conviction of the reality of religious truths is 
more affecting and lively. And notwithſtand- 
ing their habitual wickedneſs, and living as 
though they had wholly diſcarded all manner 
of principles, yet they would reckon them- 
{elves extremely injured, ſhould they be re- 
proached as unbelievers, and warmly reſent 
and ſtifly deny the charge of impiety and 
atheiſm. Allow them to be believers. Let 
them keep poſſeſſion of their principles, yet 
this muſt be granted, that if — have them, 
tis as though they had them not; if they are be- 
lievers they are extremely thoughtleſs ones, 
and ſeldom if ever, but when ſome kind of 
unavoidable neceſſity or other forces them, 
reflect on what they believe, or conſider the 
proper influence and tendency of it. And 
indeed how ſhould they? Tis impoſſible the 
mind ſhould be attentive to two abſolutely 
dontrary ſubjects at once, or equally divided 
and ſeriouſly fixed at the ſame time on Heaven 
and earth, 2 and pleaſure, ſpiritual and 
ſenſible objects, the improvement of the mind, 
and us ms gn of the bodil $77 er 
paſſions. . that are after oh fe | 
whe _—_ — «fleſh, — * chore fer — 
ads rit 
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ſpirit will ming the things of the ſpirit u. The 
prevailing diſpoſition will ' ſuitably employ 
the thoughts, and in a great meaſure exclude 
all other copfiderations that ate diſſimilar to, 
and tend to interrupt and check the general 
biaſs. What therefore ſigaify principles? 
The ſenſualiſt's head is engroſſed by thoughts 
of a quite foreign nature, and as to them he 
hath laid them aſide as uſeleſe lumber, of 
no fignifieation and value; as things with 
which he hath no concern, or much too dull 
to be admitted to any ſhare of his converſation 
and friendſhip. Gayer ſcenes attract his eye, - 
and more ſprightly images are perpetually 
fluttering before his imagination, that will 
not give him leiſure to receive any other im- 
| „ or admit ſuch conſiderations, as 
ave a tendency to check the pleaſing pro- 
ſpects, and cool the warm deſires of this heart. 
And therefore, ">| 
5. The conſequence of this will certainly 
be, that whatever his principles are, they will 
have no influence on him, or power ſuitably to 
affect him; whereby he will be juſt the ſame 
man, as to his moral temper and conduct, as 
though he had intirely diſcharged them, and 
ven them up as altogether groundleſs. For 
H principles, th ever ſo good, are kept 
conſtanti out of , they muſt be as con- 
ſtantly difregarded, and the offect of ſuch an 
habitual negle& and contempt of them muſt 
be an utter incapacity in them to excite an- 
.* Rom, vil. 5+ g 
F 2 ſwerable 
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ſwerable diſpoſitions, and to produce any va- 
'Juable and worthy fruits. Nothing can operate 
where it is not, and therefore abſent principles 
muſt, in the nature of the thing, be wholly 
. IneffeCtual ; and you will always find it true, 
that inconſiderate and thoughtleſs men, or, 
-which is the ſame thing, men that never think 
of any thing but their pleaſures and ſenſual 
gratifications, are ever irreligious and bad 
men. Principles influence the mind, not by 
any natural or phyſical force, or neceſſarily as 
pleaſure or pain affect the body, and make 
men attentive to them whether they will or 
no; but in a quite different manner, and for 
their agency depend on the permiſſion of the 
will, the conſent of the heart, and the leave 
of the governing inclinations and paſſions. 
They muſt be placed before the mind in the 
cleareſt view, and held up to conſtant in- 
ſpection and attention. They muſt be diſ- 
cerned in their full evidence and certainty, in 
all their connections and conſequences, and 
in their unſpeakable and infinite importance 
to us. They muſt be again and again im- 
preſſed on the heart and confcience by the 
moſt fixed and frequent conſideration, and 
they ſhould be ſtrengthened and quickened 
and warmed by the moſt ſerjous prayers unto 
God, that he would enable us to preſerve a 
Lively ſenſe of them in our minds, and ſubject 
ourſelves intirely to the ſacred guidance of 
them. Whatever paſſions or affections tend 
to weaken our regard to them, or ſuppreſs 
their natural influence, ſh6uld with the ut- 
warts 4. p 3. * molt 
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moſt caution be guarded againſt, and nothing 
allowed in us that can offer the leaſt violence 
or injury to it. With principles thus culti- 
vated, thus diligently tended and nouriſhed, 
we ſhall neither be barren nor unfruitful in our 
knowledge. They will proſper and thrive in 
the mind that thus receives them, and diſco- 
ver their genuine worth and powerful in- 
fluence in all the ſubſtantial fruits of real 
piety and goodneſs. But can ſuch an im- 

royement and management of principles ever 
be expected from a man of pleaſure ? His at- 
tention is led off to a thouſand different ob- 
jects. He ſtudiouſly avoids and flies from all 
reflections of this kind. He is uneaſy when- 
ever by chance they ſteal or force themſelves 
into his mind, and ever thinks their viſits 
unſeaſonable and impertinent. He ſtudies 
his face more than his heart,. his glaſs oftner 
than his creed, the faſhion, the colour, the 
garniſh of his dreſs, more exactly than the 
habit of his mind, the call of his paſſions 
rather than the dictate of his conſcience, what 
2 and regales inſtead of what may profit 

im, what may keep up the elegance, the 
ſplendor, and luxury of life, inſtead of what 
may add to the perfection, rectitude and dig- 
nity of his rational being; in a word, how 
he may k the time by ſeaſonable ſucceſſions 
of amuſements, follies, and vices, rather than 
how: he may improve it in fixing right ſenti- 
ments of truth in his mind, and ſecuring the 
proper influence of them over his conduct. 80 
that ſhould ſuch a one profeſs to believe the 
F 3 belt 
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beſt prineiples, and to be ever ſo firmly per- 
fried of them, his belief muſt be abſclorely 
ieffectrd and dead, and wholly uſbleſs as 
to all = purpoles ef true religion and vit- 
tue. 
6. In confequivitee of this diſbelief of, in- 
attention to, and inefficacy of ptinelple, which | 
is the cotiftant atteridafit of this immoderate 
— of pleafitte, there will Be farther an utter 
ans bf Hat ruthombl vrgard to God, of all thoſe 
72 Mctiont and diſpofitions towards him, in 
Which 3 of true piety confiſts, 
And withoti all external ſervices what- 
foever will be of no value in the hature of 
things, or in the eſtimation of Ged. This 
&toful ſen of Deity cannot poffihiy he duly 
cultivatecdd and ri bay cheriſhed; unleſs we 
are at proper ſeaſons abſtracted from eve 
thing of a ſenſual nature, divortet from + 
the pleafing amuſements of life; and wholly 
aàtttentlyr to the moſt gtave and ſobet; and ſe- 
e keflections. The ral belief of the 
being, pe perfections, an ptovidezice of G&d; 
16 of iefElf of but little conſequenet in religion, 
and unleſs actually and habitually preſent to 
the mind, can never excite that reyerential 
feat, that warm affection, that ſtrong gratitude; 
at „ truſt, that firth confidence; at 
delight in, that defire do. pleaſe, und 
25 95 Non to be accepted of ; Whih 
| Kea mall fible ingredithts of à fati 
re in him is in incerd the tobt of all 
thef graces; but unleſs che m which 
i pho be duly prepacet;, cleayifed from 
every 
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every thing offenſive, and the root itſelf in it 
carefully cheriſhed by a due proportion both 
of moiſture and warmth, tis impoſſible it 
oan live, ſend: forth freſh fibres, open. into 
bloom, or bring forth any of its fruits to ma- 
turity and perfection. Fixed and frequent 
conſideration on the perfections and character 
of God, is one of the moſt effectual mean: 
that carries nouriſhment to this ſacred. prin- 
ciple, enlivens, quickens, and renders it vi- 
gorous and active, conveys its influence tp 
the ſeveral affections and paſſions, and th 
exalts them above their natural ſtate, = 
transforms them into the more excellent 
and worthy diſpoſitions of genuine. piety, 
But what room for reflections of this kind 
in one, that hath no ſort of reliſh but 
for ſenſual pleaſure, and reſigns himſelf en- 
ticely, to the poſſeſſion of it? How can he 
be attentive to the conſiderations of Deity, 
how can Gad diwell in him, and fill his mind, 
and employ his powers, when the whole cur- 
rent of his thoughts is drawn into a quite 
different channel, and directed into a courſe 
that terminates at the utmoſt diſtance from 
him? But unleſs we thus ſet God continually 
before us, and ſolemnly introduce him into 
our ſouls, in all the ſubſtantial and affecting 
glories of his being, what poſſible ſentiments 
of piety can ariſe in our breaſts, or what one 
49 affection can we exerciſe towards this 
moſt excellent and adorable object? What 
poſſible veneration and reverence can there be 
in us fof his majeſty, if a thouſand gaudy 
.F. 4 images 
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images are erected in our ſouls, which we 
are continually admiring and adoring? What 
room can there be for the love of God, or for 
complacency and delight in him, if we are 
profeſſed votaries of Mammon, Belial, and other 
the foul idols that vice and vanity have erected 
in oppoſition to him ? How can we exerciſe 
that humble truſt and chearful hope in his 
power and goodneſs, which are eſſential to the 
character of a religious man, if ſenſual grati- 
fications conſtantly baniſh from our 'minds 
all thoughts of thoſe divine perfections, which 
alone can ſupport the exerciie of thoſe graces? 
What biaſs can there be in the ſoul towards 
God, what tendency to reſt in him; as its 

ortion and exceeding great reward, whoſe 
affections bind it down to earthly objects, 
and entirely eſtrange and ſeparate it from its 
great original? Suppoſing the objects on which 
men thus immoderately ſet their hearts were 
in themſelves lawful, and the pleaſures that 
engroſſed them could not be ſaid in their own 
nature to be criminal, yet tis impoſſible that 
truly religious ſentiments and diſpoſitions of 
real piety could ever proſper in ſuch a ſtate of 
mind, becauſe the affections can never center 
with a ſuperior force on two directly contrary 
objects; no, nor embrace them with an equal 
ardency and warmth, All fixed diſpoſitions 
and prevalent habits in favour of the lower 


pleaſures, that are relative only to the body 
and the preſent world, do neceſſarily weaken 


and retard the flow of the paſſions towards in- 
viſble and ſpiritual things; ſo that in an 
9 | = | exact 
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exact and unalterable proportion as our af- 
fections tend to created and corporeal good, 
they will withdraw themſelves from and grow 
cool towards him, who as the ſupream per- 
fection and excellency deſerves our beſt and 
higheſt regards. What then ſhall we ſay to 
the pleaſures of fin, and to the habits that 
men contract of criminal gratifications ? If 
the love of pleaſures, in their nature inno- 
cent, may gain ſuch an aſcendency in us, as 
almoſt to ſupplant all right affections towards 
God, how is it poſſible that theſe affections 
ſhould ever ſubſiſt in the midſt of paſſions di- 
realy and unalterably ſinful, or flouriſh in 
minds that are enſlaved by habits of wicked- 
neſs and vice? In the former caſe, the root 
of faith is impoveriſhed and ſtarved, by draw- 
ing from it all the kindly juices and nouriſh- 
ment that ſhould invigorate and ſupply it; 
in the latter caſe, it is really killed by thoſe 
poiſonous and deſtructive weeds, which ſuffer 
no ſeeds of piety whatſoever to- live around 
them. And indeed the love of pleaſures, di- 
realy ſinful, eradicates the awes of God, 
defaces all impreſſions on the mind arifing 
from the ſenſe of deity, wholly ſuppreſſes all 
tenderneſs of conſcience, ſteels the heart 
againſt the terrors of the divine anger, con- 
ceals from the view every pleaſing proſpect of 
God, and creates a dreadful incapacity for 
loving and delighting in him; ſtifles every 
tendency to ingenuous gratitude, and ĩs abſo- 
lutely inconfiſteat with the exerciſe of it; ſub- 
verts the very foundation of hope W — 
, 
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God, takes off every biaſs of the foul tending 


to him as its proper happineſs : and, in a 
word, intirely indiſpoſes and diſables it for 
all acquaintance with God, and extinguiſhes 
thoſe ſacred affections — him, in which 
the life and power of real religion and _ 

neſs conſiſt. But farther, | 

7. Another bad effect of this 

and ſenſual diſpoſition, and which hs 
how inconſiſtent it is with the life and 
proſperity of true religion, is: Its bad in- 
Puence in reference to all the external ex- 
preſſions, means and inſtruments of real pitty, by 
which the inward principles are diſcovered, 
and the religious ſpirit and temper is pre- 
ſerved, cultivated and improved. All inward 
diſpoſitions have natural and proper methods 
of manifeſting themſelves, viſible fruits that 
indicate of what nature they are, as certainly 
23 the tree is known by what it produces z 
and there arc ſuitable means for cultivating 
diſpokitions and habits of a moral and reli» 
gious nature, without which they will not 
thrive, nor even become ſuperior in their in- 
fluence to che impulſes of our animal affec 
tions and 8. Theſe, as natural te us, 
ace inſeparable from us, and need nothing 
af art, endeavour, or ſtudy to ſtrengthen 
them. Tie che buſineſs of» wit ea ghed 
man's life to ſubdue, reſtrain and regulate 
The other, the ſentiments and habits 
be truly ſaid 


them. 
of true piety and neſs, 
to be — — not, like the other. 


(ring up out of the ſal of ain fer. 
| ture, 
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ture hut are the ftuits of cultivation, and that 
need therefore perpetual care, watchfulneſs 
aid induftty to maintain their life, their vi- 
gour and their beauty. *'Tis I believe ſcarce 
ble to imagine, how inward ſentiments 
und habits of piety can diſcover themſelves, 
hy external correſpondent actions, otherwiſe 
thafi by fixed meditations: on God, ſolemn 
adoration of his infinite perfections and ma- 
jeſty, ſuitable praiſes and thankſgivings for 
his benefits, fervent application and prayer 
for his continued protection and favour, care 
to imitate him, and by a chearful attendance 
on all thoſe inſtitutions which are proper in 
theit nature, and appointed by God, to keep 
up the life and ſpirit of true devotion and 
piety. Theſe things are both genuine cx- 
ons of an inward reverence and eſteem 
for God, and help to confirm them; and I 
apprehend that an internal principle of true 
* and godlineſs will ſhew and exert 
leſelf in ftuits of this kind, as naturally and 
in vatiably, as every ſeed ariſes into its diſtin · 
guiſhing production, and can be expreſſed by 

no other figns and evideaces whatſoever. 
I. But how hearth and inaiſpqe wall excr- 
tiſes and ſervices of this nature, maſt the 
wer of phafure naturally be? How is it poſt» 
ble he ſhould ſo Far abitrad himſeif from the 
Word, and all the concerns of it, as is ne- 
reſſary to his having any reliſh and tafte for 
en ents of this kind, who hath wholly 
necuſtomed hiunſelf to converſe with ſenſihle 
objects ody? If he be taken up with the 
| | impertinences 
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impertinences and follies of life, which can- 
not be termed directly and in their nature 
criminal; if the gay, the polite, the faſhion- 
able world is his great ſtudy and care, and 
| his thoughts habitually. employed on the 
ſplendid trifles and ſhewy amuſements, to 
which the noble, the great, the rich in ge- 
neral attend, for which alone they almoſt 
think themſelves made, and for a more liberal 
indulgence in which they imagine their titles, 
their honours and their fortunes to be their 
peculiar priviledge ; if, I ſay, the inclination 
to theſe. impertinences of life becomes the 
prevailing paſſion, and the fancy and ima- 
gination be fully and conſtantly poſſeſſed with 
them, the effect muſt be a ſettled difinclina- 
tion and inability to all the exerciſes of god- 
lineſs. For ſober reaſoning and thought upon 
abſtracted ſubjects and inviſible objects, can 
never employ the head that is crowded with 
material and ſenſible images; and if the world 
hath always free admiſſion into the heart, God 
muſt neceſſarily be excluded from it. Con- 
verſe with him will be a difficult taſk. Tis 
an exerciſe ſo foreign to what the ſenſualiſt 
hath habituated himſelf, that he will neither 
know how to ſet about it, or by what means 
to carry it on. The faculty is obtained by 
experience and uſe, and can be improved only 
by frequency and application. Whenever he 
attempts any thing of this nature, tis im- 


poſſible his heart can be fixed, his thoughts 
coherent, his reaſonings connected, or his ap- 
prehenſions clear; and therefore as 8 

| | at 
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that his affections can be warmed, or any 
ſuch pleaſure experienced in it, as is neceſſar 
to reconcile him to the work, and render it 
an entertainment to him. The effect, of 
which muſt be a growing reluctance to ſuch 
engagements, the becoming weary of them, 
the looking on them as an unpleafing taſk 
and burthen, the framing to our minds ex- 
cuſes and apologies for the negleQing of 
them, the gladly laying hold of every oppor- 
tunity that offers to omit them; till by fre- 
uent omiſſions, the uneaſineſs ariſing from 

uch omiſſions gradually ceaſe, whereby they 
become more and more frequent, and at laſt, 
which is frequently the caſe, they are entire- 
ly thrown up, without any remaining remorſe 
of conſcience on account of it. . 
2. Vea, ſometimes this ſenſual, pleaſurable 
diſpoſition ſo far prevails over and deceives 
men, as that they are at laſt taught to defend 
themſelves in ſuch omiſſions by ſpecious reaſon- 
ings, and appearances of argument. If the 
are preſſed to that ſolemn converſe with God, 
which is implied in prayer to him, and in 
the ſacrifice of thankſgiving and praiſe, they 
will tell us; „that God knows our wants 
without our telling him, that he is immu- 
* table, and our prayers cannot change him, 
* that he doth not want our praiſes, and can 
* receive no benefit by them, and that mo- 
e rality and a virtuous life are the beſt re- 
% compence we can make for all the di- 
« vine benefits; as if we were not to ac- 
knowledge our dependence on God __ he 
LS | | nows 
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knows we are dependent, or as if God could 
not be immutable if, according to his own 
immutable perfection, he varied the external 
methods of his providence, and vouchſafed 
his favours according to the moral circum- 
Kances of his creatures; or as if God's not 
wantin any thing from us could make any 
alteration in our relation and duty to him, 
who want every thing from him; or morality 
could be compleat if men forget their obli- 
n to God; or the practice of moral vir- 

tue to men could excuſe ns from a right diſ- 
tion and conduct towards him. Objec- 
tions of this kind are not founded on reaſon, 
but ſpring out of difinclinetion and prejudice 
to theſe t duties and expreſſions of piety, 
which if regularly attended to, would check 
that inclination to pleaſure they are reſolved 
to cheriſh, and indulge freely, In like man- 
ner, the attendance on all the publick ſer- 
vices of the houſe of God, they look on as 
quite unneceffary, and a periodical worſhip 
they imagine hath nothing to ſupport it. 
They are exceeding wiſe themſelves, and 
know as much as the preacher can tell 
them. Or they can read a good book at 
home, or meditate abroad with equal devo- 
"tion as in the church. Every day is alike 
proper for religion, and they know not why 
they ſhould be more religious one day than 
another ; with other icons of like force. 
But a man need not be very acute to ſee 
through the fallacy of theſe arguments. If 
they are ſo very Enowrng, do they never need 
* to 
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to be put in mind of what they know? Do 
not men of pleaſure need it almoſt above all 
other. men? Can public worſbip be ſupported 
without fixed times and ſeaſons, and is not pe- 
riodick worſhip therefore as neceſſary as any 
publick worſhip at all? Is devotion that is 
altogether private equally conducive to the 
publick good as ſ6c:a/? Is not the publick ex- 
preſſion of reverence for God a publick teſti- 
mony in favour of religion, and therefore a 
great encouragement to it, and one me- 
thod of putting ſome check to national ime 
piety and vice? Is not a nation, as ſich, ene 
political body and perſon, that hath its bleſs- 
ings to alk of God, and is to be thankful for 
the receipt of them; and therefore why are not 
expreſſions of piety as neceflary and pro 
from the publick perſon as from individuats ? 
Suppoſing ſome few could gain as much benefit 
by a good book at home as by publick inſtrue- 
tion, can this be ſaid of all, or the major 
part? Is there not therefore fomewhet due 
from every one by way of example to the 
publick ? doth it not anſwer a good en to 
lead and invite and encourage others to at- 
tend on thoſe publick ſervices, which are ne- 
ceflary to their inſtruction, and to 
alive in them any ſenſe of God, ny regard 
to principle and the practice of true virtue 
And ſuppofing for once, that chere ane ſome 
peculiar advantages in publick werſhip, that 
aue to be expected no other ways, ſuppoſing 
it to be an iſfilutian of God, and that his 
preſence and bleſſing may reaſonably de hoped 


for 
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for in the uſe of it; what will all theſe-pre- 
tended arguments againſt it prove? What, 
that ſocial worſhip is an impertinent and un- 
neceſſary thing? Or that God hath done 
wrong to appoint or expect it? Or rather, 
that men themſelves are in an extream bad 
diſpoſition, who are thus entirely diſaffected 
to it, and ſtrive to impoſe on themſelves, and 
by fallacious arguments to juſtify a conduct, 
that Tam perſuaded may be proved contrary 
to the moſt certain principles of natural and 
revealed religion. . as Rey bids 
From theſe ſort of arguments, which are 
the main pleas of your men of liberty and 
pleaſure, tis evident that the great thing they 
want and aim at, is, wholly to baniſh all ex- 
preſſions of regard to and reverence for God 
and his providence, both out of publick and 
private life. If prayer and thankſgiving to 
God be unneceſſary for the reaſons they urge, 
the devotions of the cloſet, and the beſt part 
of thoſe of the church muſt abſolutely ceaſe 
at once, and in truth almoſt every thing of 
religious worſhip, God, the object of it, and 
every: thing relative to him be wholly diſcard- 
ed from amongſt mankind. And in conſe- 
quence of this, all inſtruction muſt be thrown 
by, or become an exceeding poor, lifeleſs, 
and impertinent thing; for if men are not to 
be taught their duty to God, nor led into 
the veneration of his majeſty, nor morality to 
be urged on them by the authority and awes 
of God, every thing elſe that oan be taught 
them will be of little conſequence to mora- 
1 5 lity; - 
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rality ; which without this will want the beſt 
and ſureſt motives to fupport and courage. 
the practice of it. | 
; Hence 'tis no wonder, that under the 
dende of ſuch a diſpoſition, they ſhould 
never themſelves appear in an aſſembly for rt= 
ligious worſhip, and take as much care to 
out of a church, as they do out af 4 chatnel 
houſe or ſepulchre. Nothing that is regularly 
tranſacted there can be the leaſt entertainment 
to them. They are harbarians as tõ the 
language made uſe of in the houfe: of God, 
and cannot conceive the meahing of tho 
terms with which devotion clodths itſelf, | 
Pray they cannot. They have neither tha 
knowledge nor the heart to do it. The ble; 
ings that good men aſk are to them undeſira- 
ble, and many of them ſuch as they are 
determined never to at the hands of 
God. The exerciſe of gratitude to God they 
are ſtrangers to, know not whether br no they 
are indebted to him for thoſe: external blefſ< 
ings in which they place their happineſt; and 
as to others, they neither have them, not 
wiſh- to have them, and therefore bw]7r o- 
thing upon account of them, and thus in 
their -own imagination have as little reaſon, 
as in reality inelination to be thankful. And 
— the offering —— God muſt; 
—— their 6 an unneceſſa 
— e es An to all he 
— jk ſui, they — it in the ſo- 
vereign contempt. A diſcourſe concerning 
"For. is n cant. Morality is a 
OL III. dry, 
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dry, inſipid ſubject, of which they have no 
reliſh. Their ears are too delicate to hear 
any ching about a future judgment and the 
iſhments of a life to come, and they 
would be apt — the preacher with — 
of decency and politeneſs, ſhould he, if they 
were accidentally preſent, grate their ws 
wich ſuch harſh and unpleaſing ſounds. To 


them for their fins. would be rude- 
neſs. To them to repentance, imperti- 
nence. Toithreaten them with divine ven- 


geance, nothing. mort of preſumption and 
inſolence: And therefore to avoid all unea- 
on theſe accounts, they ſeldom come 
near the places where theſe: diſagreeable ſub- 
| Jets are made mention of. Aud for this 
reaſon the weekly day of worſhip is perverted 
by therm into quite a different uſe and pur- 
= from its original intention, either waſted 
and ſioth and indolence at home, 
doitered away in houſes. of reſort, 
5 for the men that have nothing to 
do with Almighty God, and think their own 
ſouls of too little worth to deſerve any care 
to ſave them; or partly trifled away in the 
impertinences of dreſs and viſit; or proſti- 
tuted in private diverſions, games, and enter- 
tainments, that in the manner they practice 
them are ſearce lawful on any day; or abuſed 
in adjuſting and ſettling their worldly affairs 
and accounts, becauſe they have no thoughts, 
er views, or hopes as to a future ſtate. In | 
4 word, as tis a day, in which no publick 
| diverſions are as yet authoriſed, I ow. * 
"Ta 9 ; what 


ing tenderneſs o th | 
wholly. abſtain from the houſe of God, how 
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what time may produce, 'tis an almoſt loſt 
day to them, which they ſcarce, know how 
to fill up, which lies tedioufly upon their 
hands, and on which they are:glad of any 
thing, except the exerciſes * to the day, 
to paſs away the time, and keep themſelves 


from the plague of reflection, and the hated 


drudgery of worſhi ping God. 15 
4. Or if ang cuſtom, or ſome remain- 
conſcience, +, they cannot 


can it be that they ſhould receive any rea/ 
benefit from the ſervices of it? For | . 


1. They are incopable of attending to them. 


Frequently the foregoing evening is ſpent by 
them in ſuch entertainments, as; haye filled 


25 : 
- - 


their minds with ideas but little favourable 


to the ſpirit of piety, and in ſuch company 


and diverſions, as noone ever imagined would 
contribute any thing to the life and feryour of 
true devotion ; amidſt ſcenes, the impreſſions 


of which are not eaſily forgotten, and which 


cannot but frequently crowd in upon them 


in thoſe ſolemnities, where men ſhould be 


entirely abſtracted from all the vanities of 
life, and wholly intent upon much more ex- 
cellent and intereſting objects; ſo that their 
minds are abſent, and they ſcarce bear any 
eh in_ the ſervices at which they are prey 

on which account they deſerve a — 
in that character which God hath fo ſeverely 
threatened: This people draus near me with 
their mouth, and with their lips do they honour 
S G2 me, 


* 
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me, but have removed their heart far from mr. 

If through fullneſs, or the fatigue of diver- 
fion, they are not oppreſſed with drowſineſs, 
and heavy with ſleep, the remembrance of pat 
entertainments takes up their —— or fu- 
ture affignations and parties of pleaſure warm 
their hopes, and are enjoyed b lively anti- 
cipation; or the dreſs of the audience at- 
tracts their obſervation, fo that Heaven hath 
no more of their eyes than their hearts; or 
by ſecret whiſpers, and the indecency of 
laughter in the countenance, they betray an 
inward conternpt for the ſervices they ſhould 


be in, and too plainly diſcover that 
God is not in all their Ehts. Ins word, 
their reflections are diſfipate | their attention, 
if there be any, diſtracted, and their affec- 
tions utterly Lanſeleſd and Wand ved ſo that 
cemot unite their hearts to fear God, 
and if they offer him an thing, what. muſt 
i be but the /acrifice of Fools? 

2. If they could attend to the tee of 
the — of God, et 5 could not bear 
arty willing 82 em. How is it 

at 


"ofible, the ſhould cordially 
ice in ny of the — * of religious 
worſhip, when all of them tend to awaken 


aud fix a diſpoſition dire&tly the reverſe of 
what” influences and governs n pro — 
they with fincerity fay Amen "t6 
that God would ele is them cs fs, Ho nd 


\% es. 
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renew right ſpirits within them, that he would 
ſave them from the vanities of life, and the 
deluſions of pleaſure, and enable them to fix 
their affectiuus on things that are above, and not 
on things that are on earth? Will not habit 
and paſſion reluctate rather to ſuch an aſſent? 
Will not ſuch requeſts I to them unne- 
ceſſary, and favouring of ſuperſtition, ſour- 
neſs, and preciſion ? Or will they not through 
partiality and ſelf-deceit forget their own im- 
mediate concern in prayers of this nature, 
and imagine, that however reaſonable they are 
in themſelves, they do not affect their cha- 
racer and conduct, as ſeeing nothing criminal 
in themſelves, and being unwilling to believe 
that what they love is inconſiſtent with reli- 
$100, or offenſive to God ? If ſuch ſubjects 
are inſiſted on, in the courſe of publick in- 
— — as tend to cenſure their conduct, 
and repreſent the folly and danger of it; ei- 
ther they are offended with the preacher as 
uſing indecent liberties, and levelling his diſ- 
courſes immediately againſt them, - meddling 
with things quite out of his ſphere; or treat 
him with contempt, as inveighing. _ 
pleaſures he is not able to come at, 
finding fault with innocent — wor 
which h intereſt, or moroſeneſs, or 
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3. If on theſe accounts perſons are not at 
laſt prevailed on wholly to abſent themſelves 
from the ſolemnities of worſhip, yet they 
effectually prevent all manner of good influ- 
ence and ſerious impreſſions on themſelves in the 
uſe of them. Heedleſs - inattentive prayers 
can never affect the mind, nor derive any 
ſupplies of grace from God. They are mere 
uſeleſs breath, blown away long before they 
reach his throne ; or if they fd their way 
thither, appear only as arguments of the in- 
ſincerity and hypocriſy of the offerer; fo 
that as they do not proceed from, ſo they 
leave no traces of a ſerious ſpirit behind them, 
nor contribute any thing to'fix the diſpoſition 
of piety by their acceptance and prevalence 
with Almighty God. In themſelves they are 
-lighter'than vanity, and in his account they 
are fooliſhneſs and an abomination. Nor 
will the inſtructions of religion find their way 
into the conſcience,quickenthe active powers, 
be attended with ſucceſs, or conduce to the 
purpoſes of real religion, however pertinent 
and clear they may be in themſelves, and 
with whatever warmth.and ſeriouſneſs they 
may be enforced; if the firſt attention to them 
be negligent, or the after-remembrance of 
them be entirely excluded. What fipnifies 
preaching, if the minds of the hearers be not 
engaged or what would even an apoſtle be, 
as td any good effect, bettet than ſounding 
braſs or a tinkling „if the ear was en- 
tirely diſaffected to the muſick of his inſtruc- 
Fern dt if W through _ 
um - 
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dium that would render it - indiſtin&. or 
grating ? It is confeſſed, that the preaching- 
of the goſpel is too frequently wholly ineffec-- 
tual, and'the number of converts-it makes to' 
religion and virtue comparatively but ſmall. 
And there are many cauſes that contribute to 
this evil. But is not the principal one fre- 
quently in the indi 2 of the hearer? 
Doth he come with that temper which is ne- 
ceſſary to his profiting? Doth he attend to 
publick ĩnſtruction as an inſtitution ap int- 
ed by God for his improvement in the life 
of faith and piety ? Doth he — on what 
he hears, and digeſt it by ſerious reflection, 
and a faithful application of what he hears to 
his own condition and character? If he re- 
ceives at any time any good impreſſions or 
right convictions, doth he cheriſ them and 
fix them by proper conſideration ? If the love 
of pleaſure be uppermoſt in the heart, this 
can never be done. Impreſſions of this kind, 
im a ſenſual diſpoſition, cannot be permanent. 
The prevailing habit will ſoon efface them, 
and when neglected they will inſtantly die. 

Our bleſſed Saviour | hath well compared 
the truths of his religion to good ſeed, and the 
different - ſort of hearers to different kinds of 
ground, on which the ſeed falls. -Formal and 
heedleſs:hearers he likens to the fide and 
the ſced failing on it, becauſe as ſuch ſeed ne- 
ver enters the ground, ſo the doctrines of re- 
ligion never enter into the underſtandings and 
hearts of ſuch perſons; the wicked one catches 
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ſeed - ſcattered, en the high road. Other 
Heaters pre compared to ground full of thorns 
an which the ſeed is ſown, which indeed 
may come up, but cannot thrive or live long, 
becauſe kept down and deſtroyed by the foul- 
neſs apes pr on which it fell; repre- 
ſenting who having heard his word, 
go. forth and are choated with cares and riches, 
and the pleaſures of this life, and ſo bring forth 
no fruit to perſedion . Both the ſeed muſt be 
good, and the ſoil proper and well cleanſed, 
os the hopes. ef 8 conliderable harveſt muſt 
be diſappointed. _ Hence the ineſſieacy of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, and the inſtructionꝭ of the 
hauſe of God, on ſuch large numbers. who 
wear the Chriſtian name, may be moſt cer- 
tainly accounted for, without ſu any 
defect in the doctrine itſelf, or internal in- 
aptitude and impotency to promote the ends 
of religion and virtue. A love of moral truth 
and a firm belief of it, are the proper diſpo- 
ſions to. receive the doctrines of Chrift. It 
is this that makes the ground, the. haart gaod. 
Is it falls on any other foil, or mests with a 
ogottaty diſpoſition, tis ĩmpoſſible it can live, 
take root, ſpring up with vigour into real 
and. permanent habits, or produce: any 
Wahle increaſt. any genaine fruits of ri 

teguſpeſi in dus propottion or abuntence. 
Ons if chere be any natural. godneſs in the 
ſoil, a0 natite ingenuity of mind, or origi · 
Dh 280. DN Luke wil 17 
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nal tendency to truth and righteouſneſs, yet 
if through an habitual and criminal neglect, 
ſenſual affeftions have been ſuffered to pre- 
vail, and 2 long courſe of indulgence to ap- 
petite and inclination hath fixed and rivetted 
the love of: pleaſure, fo that the mind is filled 
with lively images and ſtrong deſires, paſ- 
ſionately fond, and eagerly bent to the purſuit 
and enjoyment of it; the natural | 
af the ground in ſuch à cafe will be of no 
avail; whilſt .theſe thorns and briars, theſe 
noxious and deſtructive weeds are encourag - 
ad, and ſuffered to grow at liberty and un- 
moleſted. The beſt principles that can be of- 
fered to ſuch a one's conſideration can carry 
but little conviction, nor the warmeſt and 
wiſeſt inſtructions, how well ſoever adapted 
to do good, make any deep or-laſting im- 

2 becauſe of the return and preva- 
| of ſtronger pathons, that ſoon efface 
all weaker traces on the mind, or prevent it 
from: receiving any in favour of Chriſtian 
pity neſs. 613i hets 
This is an effect that ariſes out of the very 
nature of things, and the narrow capacity of. 
the human mind, which cannot retain; not 
ſteadily view at once a multiplicity of objects, 

nor be equally impreſſed and ed at the 
ſame; time by ſuch as are of a quite different 
and'contrary nature. As a ſtream can never 
run contrary to itſelf, ſo neither can the in · 
dination and and therefore if they 
flow with their full ſtrength to ſenſible ap- 
Pearunces, the gratification of * 
"7% | at 
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_ thoſe pom 8 and pleaſures of the world, 
which are all the . and happineſs that 
the geiierality deſire; all other tendencies will 
be too feeble to reſiſt the impetuous ſtream, 

and be eaſily borne. down by the prevailing 
current. So that if we conſider only the 
frame of our own being, and attend on the 
natural workings: of thoſe paſſions that are 
inſerted into it; men of pleaſure can reap no 
advantage from any of the ſervices of the 
houſe of God, and the temper they bring 
with them into it will either render them ab- 
ſolutely ſtupid and inſenſible under every per- 
fuaſive that revelation can offer to a religious 
life; or enervate and ſuppreſs every riſing ſen- 
timent and diſpoſition in favour of it, before 
it gains root and ſtrength enough to mn 
forth fruit to maturity. 

Or if we conſider the inſtitutions of 
publick worſhip as appointed for the cammuni- 
cation of the divine aſſiſtance and grace, and as 
means of deriving-from God any peculiar aids 
and ſupports, ſuitable to the ſpecial difficul- 
ties of 2 religious life, in which view I think 
all the inſtances both of private and publick 
devotion ſhould: be conſidered 5 what pro- 
33 can men under the influence 

nd power bf a ſenſual dif reaſonably 
orm et obtaining any ſuch influences — 
the God of grace? Or what likelihood is 
there that impreſſions of this kind. if reoeiv- 
ed ſhould- be permanent and effectual? 1 
indeed what God can do in this re- 
2 he pleaſes, and poſſibly ſome few in- 
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ſtances of extraordinary converſions may be 
uced, by ſudden ſtrong — on 
the mind that have been happily ſucceſsful. 
But there is no reaſoning from — God may 
do, to what he will do, nor from a few extra- 
ordinary caſes to the common and ordinary 
eourſe of his dealings with men. God can 
produce-an harveſt out of the ground by his 
almighty power without the huſbandman's 
labour and care, if he ſaw fit to do it. But 
ſhould the huſbandman -refuſe to ſow. his 
ound in expectation of ſuch a miraculous 
arveſt, would any one wonder at his di 
pointment ? What is it to men in ſuch inſtan- 
ces to conſider what God can do, when the 
obvious thought that ſhall. poſſeſs them is 
what God uſually doth,.and what he hath 
* reaſon and encouragement to ho 
e will do. If the good ſeed be, like that ſcat - 
tered by the way 2 that never falls into the 
is ſuffered to make no impreſſion at 
all upon the heart and conſcience; where hath 
God promiſed to make it ſpring ppt Or tq 
prevent the ovil one from catching it away ? 
Or if it ſhould ſtrike root, yet if it falls into 
an heart poſſeſſed with the love of riches, and 
a prevailing fondneſs for ſenſual pleaſures, 
hath God undertaken by an extraordinary 
—— to prevent its being choaked up and 
wholly deſtroyed? God's grace is eſtion- 
— 2 But doth it — that 
God will give it where tis neither aſted, nor 
deſired, nor the means of obtaining it rightly 
improve ? Or that he will beſtow: it on men 
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— and to find a i diefing from 
gr in 3 becauſe, 
generally — as ere is nothin in them 
on which religious — Liſtes, no 
hold to be 2 of their conſciences, nor 
yrs Oden room for the admiſſion of principles to 
rate. in L their minds, nor any one of their 


you will find, that few of this — 
and character, comparatively — — 
dver recovered, either by ext 
| means, to real —— — 
cenuſe nothing renders the mind fo incapable 
- of and averſe to thoſe fentiments and diſpo- 
fitions, which are eſſential to the life and 
wer of godlineſs, as a ſtrengthened, con · 
habit of ſenſual indulgence. So that 
divine influences falling og ſuch perſons would 
be like the: fruitful ſhowers, or the warming 
beams of the | fun falling on « rock, — 
fand, or the ſurface of the fea, that make no 
Eind af vifiblealteration in them, andcannot, 
iu the nature of the thing, produce either 
| 9 8o chat in every view 
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of religion and virtue, and cheriſh within 
themſelves a temper that renders all the pro- 
viſions of the grace of Got wholly ineffectual 
to recover them to a ſenſe of their duty and 
a proper meetneſs for their higheſt and moſt 
durable happineſs; and which therefore muſt 
be allowed to be a temper highly diſſervicea- 
ble to the cauſe and intereſt of ſerious piety 
and godlineſs. And this will farther appear if 
we conſider, oer HOY ae 
IV. The bad influence which a prevailing 
love of pleaſure hath upon mens families; 
and I am convinced that the "conſequence 
muſt unavoidably be an increafing diſinclina- 
tion to every thing of a religious nature, and 
at length an abſolute want of all manner of 
concern and thought about it; and that 
nothing ſhort of this can be expected, ac- 
cording to the ordinary courſe of things. But 
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I ſome eceiling. diſcourſes I have de- 

7. s temper, and proved it to be 
very criminal, and ſhewn its fatal influence in 
— important inſtances. To thoſe I have 
named, I would now add, 

IV. The bad influence which a prevailing 
love of pleaſure hath upon mens families. 

Tis natural to think that if parents are fo 
fond of pleaſure, as to neglect the cultivation 
and improvement of their. own minds in reli- 
gious habits, principles and dif oſitions, they 
will be but little ſollicitous of inſtilling them 
into therr children, and never think it worth 
while to excite in them a reliſh for what they 
have no taſte of themſelves ; much leſs for 
that to which they have contracted a ſtrong 
- difinclination or real averſion. Frequently 
they have neither time nor ability to give their 
children 
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children any rational information. They have 
a multitude of important trifles on their hands, 
that are of too great moment to be neglected 
for the ſake of that part of education, which 
they don't think of any great conſequence or 
neceſſity, and which, as they have been with- 
out, or at leaſt got rid of, as to any abiding 
effects, they cannot be perſuaded is any ways 
eſſentlal tothe welfare and happineſs of their 
families. Many of them indeed, have not ſo 
much as an idea of the common principles of 
religion, or if they have, hold them in the 
moſt ſovereign contempt, and never think or 
ſpeak of them but with deriſion; and there- 
fore are ſo far from any deſire or care to inſtil 
into theit childrens minds any knowledge or 
reverence of theſe things, that they breed 
them up in the deepeſt ignorance of theſe, or 
with an hereditary averſion and enmity to 
them. Vea, too many, who have had them- 
ſelves the advantage of a religious education, 
yet having loſt almoſt all the good impreſſions 
of it, by entering into the acquaintances and 
practices of the faſhionable and well bred; 
look upon themſelves as under a kind of ob- 
ligation to bring up their children according 
to the prevailing taſte, and give them an edu- 
cation that we uſually call a genteel and polite 
one. They are oftentimes at great expence 
for maſters to inſtruct them, and begrudge 
88 can lay out to refine and accom- 
pliſh them. But then piety, morality, and 
the principles neceſſary to ſupport the practice 
of theſe are never conſidered as part of a 
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lite education, as real iſnments of 
uman nature, and neceſſary to ſhine and ap- 
with advantage in the world. Theſe 
Lind of things —— grown out of faſhion 
and repute, and ſhould any one venture to 
appear with accompliſhments of this nature, 
_ amongſt the gay and elegant part of man- 
kind, they would look upon his dreſs as 
much out of all mode and character, as though 
he had cloathed himſelf with he antiquated 
Habit of a century or two paſt. To poliſh the 
mind, to refine the manners, and to teach 
moral elegance of. behaviour, is not the art 
nor turn of the preſent times. The artiſts. 
and inſtructors now ſought after, are not men 
that can teach wiſdom, or inform the under- 
ſtanding, that will read lectures on the re- 
verence due to Deity, the government of the 
paſſions, the obligations of benevolence and 
juſtice, the rules of honour, public ſpirit, 
the love of our country, the contempt of in- 
dolence and pleaſure, the foundations of mo- 
ral virtue, or oy ſubje&t that may render 
them bledlings in ite, and ornaments in 
public life: No. But ſuch as can inſtruct 
the feet to move; and give 2 graceful air to 
the body only; ſuch as can teach the fingers 
to play. "ated the vdiee to apts). e 
harmony but that employed in 
the univerſal . Such as have 
an exquiſite taſte and ſkill in the ſeience of 
faſhion, great depth of judgment in forming 
their pupils into an external elegance ef a 7 
6 ä faney and i W 
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the ornaments of dreſs, the furniture of our 
houſes, or the diſpoſition of a table; ſuch who 
can provide new entertainments for the pub- 
lick, or nicely and exactly regulate and con- 
duct them, or form others into the behaviour 
that may make them appear with advantage 
in them. Education in families of fortune, 
pleaſure and gaiety, is almoſt univerſally con- 
fined to theſe and the like particulars; and 
though I am far from cenſuring every thing 
of this nature, as criminal, or improper for 
ons of fortune or ſtation, yea, though I 
think them in their meaſure truly ornamental, 
and ſuch as ought not to be wholly omitted, 
where the rank of life requires it, and there 
is a due affluence of fortune to ſupport it; 
yet when education is wholly imployed in 
theſe things, and all the care of -parents is 
only to inſtru their children in the nature 
and uſe of theſe faſhionable elegancies ; every 
one muſt ſee that children muſt grow up 
wholly deſtitute of all better principles, and 
almoſt without ſo much as a diſtant tendency 
of mind to true religion and virtue. | 
; Eſpecially when there is not only a want of 
due cultivation and inſtruction, but the conſtant 
influence. of example, leading them almoſt 
from their very infancy into a life of pleaſure, 
indulgence and ſenſuality ; whereby the na- 
tural inclination to theſe things is heightened, 
and grows into ſuch a fixed and permanent 
habit, as to become almoſt incurable. -Plea- 
ſure is in itfelf an artful enchantreſs, grateful 
to ſenſe and inclination, and the earlieſt care 
Vol. III. H ſhould 
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ſhould be taken to check the tendency to it, 
and prevent an immoderate fondneſs for it. 
We need no incentives to purſue it, no exam- 
ples to lead us into the love and indulgence 
of it. If nature be left to itſelf, to follow its 
own dictates, and gratify its own paſſions and 
affections, we ſhall find it prone enough to 
animal gratifications. All her original inſtincts 
and propenſities are after theſe, long before 
the faculties of reaſon open, and judgment 
and conſcience can have power to curb and 
reſtrain them. But if thoſe who have the 
care of children never concern themſel ves to 
call the powers of reaſon into exerciſe; nor 
aſſiſt them in forming juſt ſentiments of the 
valuable ends and true improvement of 
human life; but leave them merely to the 
inſtincts of appetite, and the government of 
their ſenſes, and even educate them in the 
arts of vanity, initiate them into all the 
reigning follies and extravagances of the times 
they live in, and countenance and encourage 
in them the natural bent and diſpoſition to 
theſe things, by their own practice and daily 
example; how is it poſſible in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, that they ſhould have any 8 
of principles, any underſtanding of moral ex- 
celency and worth, any reliſh for the enter- 
tainments of reaſon, or the leaſt inclination 
10 enter into the ſpirit of true religion, and 
Practice che virtues that are eſſentially and 
inſeparably connefted with it? 
There is nothing more boaſted of in the 
. preſent age, than reaſon. Its abſolute ſuf- 
Ae I * - ficiency 
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ficiency is ſo magnified as to decry all the 
aſfiſtance of divine inſtruction and revelation. 
It is, it ſeems, of ſo divine and all- perfect a 
nature, as to be fit for any thing, and ca 
of every thing. I am not at all diſpoſed to run 
down reaſon, nor have fo much malice in my 
heart as to defame it, in revenge for the blaf- 
s that others have thrown out u 
divine tevelation. It is unqueſtionably an 
excellent thing, exalts us into ſome reſem- 
blance with the firſt and greateſt of beings, 
and is the foundation of every thing that is 
great and valuable in human nature. But 
do we rightly underſtand what is meant by 
reaſon ? 5 
se mean by it the rational powers and 
faculties ? Theſe unqueſtionably are ſufficient 
for every valuable purpoſe of human life, be- 
cauſe they are our only capacities for every 
rational act and duty, and nothing, in the 
nature of things, can be required of any 
man, which he hath not powers to enable 
him to know and do. But how are they ſuff- 
ciefit ? What without opening, wirſout culti- 
vation and improvement? How have thoſe 
charming and admirable youths of the prefent 
age, who ate the moſt perfect adepts in the 
philoſophy of dreſs, faſhion, politeneſs, ard 
all tho various arts of gay life, how I ſay 
have they gained their important knowledge? 
To what do they owe this their ſingufar ele- 
gance of taſte, and exactneſs of judgment? 
Is it mere nature, of the improvement of na- 
ture? Have they it by the mere unaſſiſted * 
Sy H 2 0 
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of their own excellent reaſon, without being 
eholden to any human inſtruction, revelation, 
and example? Is it not the effect of critical 
obſervation, being bred up amidſt the moſt 
improving patterns, converſing with maſters, 
valets, powderers, and the like noble pro- 
feſfors in theſe belles arts. and ſciences ? Yea 
have not many of theſe hopeful and incom- 
parable youths trayelled for the {kill they have 
into foreign countries, expoſed themſelves to 
many hazards by ſea and land, endured the 
ſcorching heat and pinching cold, viſited the 
courts of princes, and the palaces of the great 
and noble, and returned bleſſings to their na- 
tive country, finiſhed by travel, furniſhed 
with knowledge, and capable of dictating 
| laws. of good breeding, and ſettling every 
punctilio of a genteel behaviour and dreſs ? 
Is it not owing to what they have learnt a- 
broad, and the curious obſervations they have 
made on foreign men and manners, that the 
have ſo much {ſkill in the air and attitude of 
the hat, the ſhape, the length and breadth of 
the bag, the trim, the ornament, the cut, and 
colour of the coat, the fall of the ſword, and 
many other the like things, the grand objects 
and only improvements of modern travelling ? 
What would mere reaſon have done for theſe 
gentlemen without this? Much more, what 
can it do in the more dry. and unpleaſing 
ſubjects of religion and virtue, without cul- 
tivation and direction? How can it be ex- 
pected that the knowledge and habits of either 
ſhould be attained, unleſs the reaſonable 


powers 
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powers be kindly led to them, aſſiſted in their 
inquiries, and in the moſt tender and friendly 
manner encouraged in their purſuit of and 
regard to them? Or | 
Do we underſtand by reaſon, that which 
is the effect of a right uſe of theſe powers, 
truth, the reaſon of things, their connections, 
repugnances, and the conſequences of each ? 
But the great queſtion is how to come at this? 
What art or ſcience is there, that /e/f-/own, ever 
riſes up in the mind and flouriſhes without ſome 
friendly hand to plant and water it, and help 
forward its increaſe and perfection, and brin 
it to maturity? Are religious and moral truths 
to be clearly diſcerned, in their nature, ob- 
ligations, and importance? Can they be im- 
preſſed on the heart, and embraced as the 
genuine principles of a rational and moral 
conduct, if the education be ſuch as wholl 
keeps them out of the mind, and the ex- 
ample ſet before our eyes, from our earlieſt 
infancy, calls off our attention from them. 
and leads to maxims and practices that are 
directly the reverſe of them? To you I ap- 
peal, the rich and honourable, to you who 
boaſt yourſelves as the polite and faſhionable 
part of the human ſpecies, to you, the lovers 
of pleaſure, and devotees to inclination ; 
who have had the ſingular advantage of being 
educated to every thing but religion and vir- 
tue, and been brought up in high life, and 
blefſed with the fair examples of a ſplendid 
and pleaſurable anceſtry; what noble prin- 
ciples inſpire you, what high ſentiments of 
II 3 deity 
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deity poſſeſs your minds, how juſt your 
hts, how profound your reaſoning upon 

all religious ſubjects ? It muſt be confeſſed, 
indeed, your principles are not of the ſuper- 
natural kind, nor are you at all beholden to 
the borrowed aſſiſtance and grace of divine 
revelation. No. Nature is your oracle, and 
the great originals you have copied. have 
ſtrengthened her propenſities, encouraged her 
inclinations, offered no violence or reſtraint 
to her appetites, nor engrafted any thing of 
_ Ghriftian ſuper ftition on it to debaſe and cor- 
rupt it. Sublimer ſentiments eleyate your 
minds, and nobler paſſions in conſequence 
_ animate and inſpire you! In that early part 
of life, in which ancient philoſpphy taught 
men ſilence and modeſty, you enter into the 
world, out of all the ſoftneſſes of an indul- 
gent education, exquiſitely formed, and com- 
pleat in every kind of liberal and elegant 
qualifications. To you the moſt difficult ſub- 
jects appear in all the lively demonſtrations 
of day-light, and others that the generality 
of mankind, and thoſe who have been the 
moſt laborious enquirers after truth, have 
eſteemed as the maſt certain and ſelf- evident, 
you haye fqund out to be entirely precarious 
and ill- grounded, and learnt, without fear or 
ſeruple, to reject as impertinent abſurdities. 
Vou peremptorily decide this grand world was 
all formed of atoms, without the direction of 
an intelligent cauſe; that every thing is ſub- 
je to the neceſſary laws of matter and mo- 
tion, or the arbitrary Caprice of W 
5 | chance, 
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chance; that providence is the fiction of en- 
thuſiaſm, and all reverence and fears of a 
deity mere contemptible ſuperſtition: That 
whatever is in man is entirely material; that 
at death he periſhes like the ignoble brute, 
| hath no being or ſenſation beyond it; nothing 
to hope for, nothing to be afraid of after 
it. in conſequence of this you diſmiſs the 
deity from all your cares, and are too polite 
to trouble him with the impertinences of your 
worſhip. The diſpoſitions of piety are per- 
fe& ſtrangers to your breaſts, and have no 
place amongſt the gayer images that conti- 
nually poſſeſs you. And O what ſanity 
of manners, what an inyariable rectitude of 
conduct, what perfect elegance and amiable- 
neſs of behaviour, what high regard to deco- 
rum, character, title, ſtation, fortune, and 
every valuable conſideration of human nature 
and life, flows from ſuch an education and 
ſuch ſentiments! Who that obſerves them, 
or hears their public characters, can help 
imagining them to be the improved diſciples of 
a Socrates, a Paul, a Locke, or Waollaſton? Go 
on, ye. rich and great, thus to poliſh and 
refine your children. Bred up in all the arts 
of high and pleafureable life, they will inherit 
all your virtues, never diſgrace your blood 
and families, nor degenerate from the fair 
examples you ſet before them. You and they 
will be an eternal proof how extreamly 
friendly the loveof pleaſure is to true religion, 
and of the vaſt probability, the abſolute cer- 
tainty there is, that it will thrive and flouriſh 
| ” . vw” without 
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without any kind of education or example 
in favour of it. < 8 
And was the influence of ſuch examples 
confined only to their own children, it would 
de more tolerable, and one would be apt to 
leave them in quiet poſſeſſion of their own 
madneſs and folly, and give them up as in- 
curables, But the miſchief ſpreads farther, 
and the infection reaches to all around them. 
They are living peſtilences in ſociety, they 
blaſt whatever they breathe on, and ſpread 
diſtemper and death through every perſon 
almoſt they converſe with. What are the 
domeſticks and menial ſervants in the families 
of men devoted to pleaſure, but either the 
mean and infamous afhitants to their vices, 
or elſe as execrably corrupt as thoſe they 
attend on? What is the whole family, from 
firſt to laſt, but a mixture of profaneneſs, ex- 
travagance, luxury, intemperance and de- 
bauchery; amongſt whom innocence never 
enters, but tis immediately betrayed, or in- 
ſtantly forced to fly with ſhame and horror, 
as from infamy and deſtruction. The ma- 
ſter's pleaſures the ſervants in their turns pur- 
ſue, enter into all their diverſions, and prac- 
tice in their lower ways all the ſame enor- 
mities and extravagances of faſhionable vice; 
whereby they become daring and inſolent, and 
row fearleſs both of God and man; fit to 
Give in no families of moral reputation and 
characters, and incapable of being uſeful as 
to any valuable purpoſes of private or pub- 
lick life, How thould they, when they have 
N | | ſeen 
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ſoen nothing but impiety and profaneneſs in 
thoſe who have cloathed and maintained 
them, have oftentimes been made conſcious 
to their worſt debaucheries, been carried by 
them to every publick ſcene of pleaſure, been 
accuſtomed by them to idleneſs, fed to ex- 
ceſs, kept from all public inſtruction, and 
thus prevented from every poſſibility of know- 
ing more, or acting better than their keepers? 
Wretches thus led and formed by ſuch ex- 
amples, and allowed and encouraged in ſuch 
practices, cannot but be extreamly profane, 
and run the utmoſt lengths of the moſt daring 
impieties. And by theſe means 

5. The miſchief ſpreads wider and irreligion 
gains ground, as it hath numbers, faſhion, no- 
bility, power, and riches, to countenance 
and ſupport it. There is in many a ſtrong 
inclination to be like the reſt, or the generality 
of the world; and without enquiring whether 
what they do is right, and agreeable to rea- 
ſon, they follow too implicitly their exam 
ple, and are eſpecially fond of imitating thoſe | 
whom they eſteem perſons of fortune, cha- 
racter, and education; whoſe example they 
think adds a kind of dignity and ſanction to 
the like practices in others. They imagine 
that cuſtom is reaſon enough for any practice, 
and that they need not be more ſerupulous 
than the great and rich; that there is no 
living in the world, if one muſt not be like 
it, nor enter into the ways and manners of 
it; and that Aingularity, either in principle or 
practice, is @ ridiculpus preciſian, that ſhews a 
c man 
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man ahject, and renders him contemptible. 
Hence, becauſe there is too general a diſre- 
gard to all the principles of religion and mo- 
rality among mankind, they think principle, 
and & regard to it, almoſt unneceſſary accom- 
pliſhments, treat the principles of religion at 
beſt with coldneſs and jndifference, often- 
times with great freedom and diſteſpect, and 
at length, that their conformity to the pat- 
terns they copy after may be more exact, and 
they may ſhe w how much they have improved 
by them, they venture not only to call their 
truth into queſtion, but repreſent them as 
abſurdities, and laugh at them as impertinent 
and ridiculous. And as to all religious in- 
ſtitutions and obſervances, becauſe the regard 
to them is not fa/hronable, and the attending 
on them not practiced by thoſe, who are 
eſteemed as the patterns of elegance and po- 
liteneſs, they are in a great meaſure entirely 
neglected by theſe /ervile imitators, and held 
in great diſeſteem, merely for this poor and 
cantemptible reaſon, becauſe they would not 
be thought fngularly devout. Yea ſome are 
mad enough to {mother their own convictions, 
and act contrary to the dictates of their awn 
conſciences, through a wicked complaiſance 
to _cuſtam and example, and a deſired con- 
formity to the manners of the profligate rich 
and great, whoſe company they are fond of, 
and whoſe acquaintance and converſation they 
are fools enough to think an honour to them; 
though the almoſt only poſſible effect of be- 
ing admitted to intimacy and freedom 2 

em 
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them is, their being laughed out of their prin- 
ciples, the corruption of their morals, the 
waſte of their time, and the ruin of their 
fortunes. And though aur ancient nobility and 
rſons of real quality and fortune, would 
— thought it beneath them, and a reflec- 
tion upon their honour and character, to 
have made mechanicks and tradeſmen thery 
companians and intimates; yet in our times, 
when almoſt every thing runs dregs, the corpnet 
and the counter harmoniouſly aflociate, the peer 
puts himſelf on a level with zhe cit ; they 
ſwear, they drink, they game, they whore 
together. The fool of a cit thinks tis polite 
to be like my lord, enters into all his extrava- 
gances, joins with him in his impious ridi - 
cules, receives his profane wit with appro- 
bation, laughs when he blaſphemes, and be- 
comes at length as finiſhed a wretch as his 
right honourable inſtructor. | | | 
When thus qualified and formed, and tu - 
tored into the knowledge and love of the 
pleaſures and vices of thoſe he counts his bet- 
ters, he becomes fit for extenſive miſchief, 
and ſets up for poliſhing and improving in 
the ſame arts he hath himſelf learnt, thoſe 
of like employments, circumſtances, and ſta- 
tions. To theſe he relates with pleaſure and 
boaſting his acquaintance and intimacy with 
this man of quality, that perſon of fortune, 
and ſuch a gentleman of diſtinction and fa- 
mily. He entertains his companions with an 
account of this adventure, ſuch a party. of 
pleaſure, ſuch a night's ſrolick and gallantry. 


He 
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He gives the ſhocking account of his profuſe- 
neſs and extravagance, his profaneneſs and 
vices, with an air of ſatis faction and exulting 
pleaſure, and inſenſibly inſtils the ſoft and 
pleaſing poiſon, the paſſion for pleaſure and 
the love of criminal indulgences, into the 
hearts of his aſſociates “. If at firſt his im- 
piety and wickedneſs create an horror in any 
of his companions, whoſe education hath 
led them to a diſapprobation of ſuch extra- 
vagances, and in whom there are any re- 
mains of tenderneſs of conſcience, ſenſe of 
deity, or knowledge of good and evil; fre- 
quent converſe gradually takes off that hor- 
ror. At length they can hear every thing 
without trembling, after this, with a kind 
of approbation and pleaſure. Then they en- 
ter into the firſt meaſures of vice, gradually 
grow dexterous proficients in it, and at laſt 
learn to practice all the pleaſures of iniquity 
with full approbation and greedineſs. if any 
leſſer fears ſhould for a while continue, and 
conſcience ſhould ſhew any reluctance to the 
deſperate meaſures into which they are draw- 
ing; banter and ridicule will in time entirely 
ſuppreſs them, and the bold and daring ex- 
amples of thoſe they converſe with, fortify 
them againſt all their apprehenſions, and ren- 
der them every hour more and more inſenſible. 
They will be taught to call their reluctance 


* 


2 Ye little think how nigh theſe deligh 
our change approaches, when elights 
Shall — 


and deliver ye to woe. 


Mile, Par, L. B. 4. v. 366. 
to 
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to vice, ſqueamiſhneſs ; their fears of God 


and a future ſtate, ſuperſtition ; and the hiſ- 
tory and principles of religion, old women's 
fables; or by that all-controuling name, which 
by a kind of magick power cruſhes all the 
force of demonſtration and truth, and over- 
| throws the credit of all paſt hiſtories; I mea 
the dreadful name of prieficraft. 

Thus the love of pleaſure and the vices and 
impieties attending it, enter into mercantile 
life, and ſpread themſelves through all the 
various ranks and degrees of men engaged in 
trade and commerce. One wretch that is 


7 


deeply ſunk into them, infects all he can 


within the compaſs of his acquaintance, and 
lays ſnares to debauch and ruin all that are 
around him. When he is once become a 
finiſhed profligate - himſelf, with a deviliſb 
malice he beholds virtue in another, and is 
uneaſy and reſtleſs till he hath deſtroyed it *. 
And as his own criminal pleaſures have made 
it neceſſary for him to renounce all princi- 


ples, he not only becomes a profeſſed enemy 


to all without exception, that- profeſs to in- 
ſtruct and ground others in the knowledge of 
them; but ſets up for an inſtructor in the 


* Like Milton's Devil. —League with you I ſeek | 
And mutual amity, ſo ftrait, fo cloſe, | 
That I with you muſt dwell, or you with me. 

And ſhould I at your harmleſs Innocence 

Melt, as I do, yet publick reaſon juſt, 

Honour and Empire, with revenge enlarg'd 

— —— compels me now, | 


To do, what elſe, though damned I ſhould abhor. 
Par, Loſt, B. 4, v. 375388, &c. 
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ſcheme of infideti * propagates impiety, 
ſpreads contempt of religion, and endeavours 
| _ —_ young and — minds into an 
47 to all the moſt ſacred obliga- 
— — ties. So ſovereign is the averſi on 
of men of this caſt to truth and principle, 
ahat they with them utterly difcarded from 
human ſociety; that none might remain to 
the ungrateful remembrance of them, 
and reproach their conduct by a different and 
better behaviour. © And tis to the affiduous 
endeayours and vile inſinuations of theſe 
peſts of ſociety, that we owe the early cor- 
- ruption of {o many of the youth of the pre- 
ſent ape, in all claſſes of life, who are beguil- 
ed into deſtructive pleaſures, and too eaſily 
andi naturally led into ſcepticiſm and infideli- 
7, in order to quiet their minds, and render 
emſclves eaſy in their criminal indulgences. 
And 'tis a remark that will ever hold good, 
that as the love of pleaſure prevails, im 
will fpread ; and the circumſtances of our 
dun age abundantly confirm it, in which 
many of all ranks and degrees ſeem devoted 
to the purfuit of pleaſure, and in conſequence 
of it are grown indifferent to, and have diſ- 
carded all belief of the moſt . e 
and facred principles. 

For this love of pleaſure, and that — 
faneneſs which is the effect of it, hath 
down even to thoſe who are in the /aweft ie 
of life. That men of fortune and affluence 
ſhould fink into luxury arid ſoftnefs is Tefs to 

be wondered at, not only becauſe they have 


the 


/ 
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the means to gratify all their paſſions and in- 
clinations, but becauſe they are generally bred 
up without employment, and even with an 
averfion to the labour and fatigue of buſineſs, 
and becauſe they are taught no other uſe or 
value of riches, but as the price and purchaſe 
af every ſenſual indulgence, and as they pro- 
cure all the various gratifications, in which 
the thoughtleſs part of mankind place the 
true happineſs of human life. But one would 
think that nature and providence had exclud- 
ed thoſe of ſtraiter circumſtances from ma 
of the criminal pleaſures of the rich, and that 
their poverty and difficulties would be a power- 
nv reftraint upon their paſſions, inure them 
to frugality and good œconomy, recancile 
them to labour and induſtry, and naturally 
lead them into ſuch reflections, as might 
to balance the diſadvantages of their condi+ 
tion, and put them upon ſerious endeavours 
to ſecure the advantages and pleaſures of re · 
ligion. Had they this wiſdom, they would 
ſoon leatn to paſs the proper judgment and 
eſtimate upon the guilty follies, and mad in+ 
dulgences of the debauched and profligate 
rich, be convinced that a religious and virtu+ 
ous poverty is infinitely preferable to all the 
ſinful plcaſures of grandeur and plenty, and 
look down upon proſperous ſinners without 
envying their lot, with a ſupetior. air of pity 
and. conte 
Bur cven- the tich and great arg ſcarce 
guilty uf more horrid enormities, or charge- 
er with greater impieties than the loweft 


and 
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and pooreſt of mankind. Theſe two claſſes, 
how different ſoever their circumſtances, ſeem 
to vie with each other, who ſhall be moſt 
deſperately wicked and profane. The ſer- 
vants and domeſticks of great families enter 
into all the paſſions of their ſuperiors, and 
think they have nothing to fear from imitat- 
ing their maſters in their pleaſures. The 
converſations they are accuſtomed to hear at 
their tables, and in the hours of revelling and 
mirth; ſuch as frequently tranſgreſs all the 
bounds of decency and honour, and as truly 
polite and well bred gentlemen would be aſhamed 
of; prepare them for all the exceſſes of vice, 
and wipe out of their minds every impreſſion 
and ſentiment in favour of religion and vir- 
tue. And by converſing with tradeſmen in 
lower life, and with thoſe who are bred up in 
laborious and ſervile employments, they tempt 
and reconcile them to exceſſes and debauche- 
ries, render them blaſphemers and fearleſs of 
God, and teach them a contempt of every 
thing that is ſacred and good. As all the ya- 
rious conditions and relations of life are con- 
nected with each other, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt, as they have a mutual dependence, 
and as there is a conſtant intercourſe and 
commerce between them; as this is unavoid- 
able to circulate the affairs and carry on the 
buſineſs of life; tis impoſſible hut that, if 
any one branch be thoroughly corrupted, the 
infection muſt gradually —_— and at 

length diffuſe the contagion amongſt great 
| numbers 1 in every different ſtate of life. Eſpe- 
cially 


| 


and vices. And as fuch kind o 
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cially as a fondneſs for imitating others is a 
very powerful and prevailing paſſion of hu- 
man nature, and moſt powerful when the 
example given hath. the luſtre and digni- 
ty of external circumſtances to recommend 
1 | | 
Let it be farther conſidered, that in an 
age of pleaſure, and when the love of it be- 
comes the general paſſion, there muſt be great 
numbers employed as proper inſtruments and 
miniſters to provide for the gratification of the 
publick taſte, and to procure and regulate 
thoſe diverfions and amuſements, that are fo 
eagerly and generally ſought after. The rich 
will not fail to encourage thoſe who can ſerve 
them in this reſpec, and whatever be their 
characters, to careſs and reward them as the 
moſt valuable and uſeful members of ſocie- 
ty. At the ſame time perſons of deſperate 
or broken fortunes, who cannot bear the con- 
finement of buſineſs, or who have ruined 
themſelves by neglecting it, will ſet them- 
ſelves. to contrive new entertaiuments, and 
furniſh out freſh ſcenes of pleaſures. As theſe 
multiply and grow; new trades and occupa- 
tions ariſe, and gradually oy conſiderable 
numbers, who ſubfift upon the . follies 
employments 
are generally very lucrative, thoſe who engage 
in them will ſcarce entertain a bad opinion of 
thoſe pleaſures by which they live, and fre- 
gain confiderable fortunes ; and are 
indeed too often themſelves as unprincipled 
and profligate as thoſe whoſe creatures they 
Vor. III. Mee are, 
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are, and to whoſe vices they are ſubſervient. 
And by theſe means pleaſure becomes an al- 
moſt neceſſary evil in ſociety, the encroach- 
ments of it grow wider and wider, great num- 
bers are engaged in intereſt for the ſupport of 
it, numerous families ſubſiſt by it, and the cor- 
recting or retrenching it by wholeſome laws 
becomes a very difficult and dangerous thing, 
and cannot oftentimes be effectually done, 
vithout injuring property, bearing hard upon 
[23 depriving them of the means of 
maintenance, raiſing clamours, creating diſ- 

affection to government, and endangering the 
peace and welfare of civil ſociety. I may 
add, that too often government itſelf makes 
its advantage of theſe corruptions, and draws 
them in as ſources to the ſupply of its ex- 
pences; whereby the diſpoſition to pleaſure 
receives the publick ſanction and encourage- 
ment. For | think nothing 1s more evident, 
than that the ſo taxing luxury and pleaſure, 
as to leave the people full liberty to indulge 
theſe, is a kind 5 political approbation of 
them, and little leſs than countenancing and 
eſtabliſhing them by law. And I am afraid 
that few governments are ſo virtuous, and 
managed -upon ſuch principles of integrity 
and Fonour, as that when they have found 
the way to ſupply their own neceſſities by the 
extravagances and follies of the people, to be 
eaſily perſuaded to part with their funds, or 
over deſirous of a publick reformation, that 
would leſſen the ſources of their own. reve- 
nues. And when thus publick and private 


| intereſts 
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intereſts unite to encreaſe the ſpread of ſen- 
ſuality and pleaſure, the love of theſe muſt 
make large advances in a nation, and irreli- 
gion and vice triumph by a neceſſary conſe- 
. quence and proportion. 

What hath greatly helped to ſpread this evil 
amongſt ourſelves, and to draw in perſons of 
all characters, ranks and employments, from 
the greateſt to the leaſt, is, the numerous 

laces of pleaſure that are opened all around 
us, to which all the various claſſes of mankind 
may reſort; in which there are diverſions of 
every price, ſuited to the meaneſt circum- 
ſtances, and the very refuſe of the people. 
Plays and interludes, which a few years ago 
had an appearance of ſomewhat of dignity in 
them, when the number of houſes where they 
were acted were fewer, and they were re- 
1 as the proper entertainments of the 
ſhionable and rich, are now performed 
almoſt at every end of the city, and re- 
ceived into ſcandalous and dirty houſes of 
entertainment, for the ſcum of mankind to 
haunt. Our publick papers abound every 
day with advertiſements of this kind. The 
diverſions of muſick, more innocent in them- 
ſelves, and that carry leſs immediate danger of 
debauching mens morals and principles, are 
by the low prices affixed to them, and the 
many places where they are to be found, be- 
come little leſs than a publick nuiſance and 
grievance. For as ſuch ſort of entertainments 
relax and unbend the mind, diſpoſe to ſoft- 
neſs and indolence, * powerfully inſtill the 
love 


2 . 
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love of gaiety and pleaſure, ſo when they 
become general, they muſt have their ſhare 
in vitiating the taſte, and corrupting the man- 
ners of the people; and too often prepare 
them for indulgences of a more extravagant: 
and criminal nature, eſpecially as there are 
never wanting at theſe entertainments perſons 
who frequent them for the worſt of purpoſes, 
and to make a prey of the ſimple and un- 
It would be endleſs to mention the 
various kinds and places of pleaſure, that are 
now furniſhed out in and about this city, 
for the gentleman and tradeſman, the rich 
and poor, maſters and ſervants. Every man's 
taſte and purſe is conſulted, and nothing 
omitted that may tempt and beguile all with- 
out exception to countenance by their pre- 
fence and example, that fondneſs for plea- 
ſure, which is the reigning taſte of the preſent 
age, which hath almoſt put religion out of 
countenance, and which if it grows in pro- 
portion as it hath done for ſome years paſt, 
will grow near to extinguiſh the very ap- 
pearance and form of it. do Wo 
Zut this is an effect of pleaſure, that man 
would rejoice to ſee real, and if no worſe 
fruits ariſe from it than this, we ſhall never 
perſuade them to lend their affiſtance towards 
ppreffing or retrenching the ſpread of it. I 
beg leave therefore to conſider the bad conſe- 
of ſuch a prevailing diſpoſition in 
another view: And that is 1 
II. In reference to the ſecular concerns of the 
preſent life, and all the valuable intereſts of 


time, 
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time, that call for and deſerve our attention. 
There is nothing that hath a more fatal influ» 
ence on all theſe, than the temper and prac- 
tice J have been arguing againſt. And 
this will demonſtratively appear, if we con- 
ſider, | | 
1. The certain conſequences of this pre- 
vailin 4 love of pleaſure on particular perſons. 
On what doth their preſent welfare depend, 
but on their right behaviour in the ſeveral 
ranks and ſituations of being, in which the 
God of nature hath placed them, their diſ- 
charging the proper duties incumbent on 
them, the ſecuring a reputation and intereſt 
amongſt thoſe, whoſe good opinion and friend» 
ſhip may be highly ſerviceable to them, their 
preſerving their bodily health and vigour, their 
attending their proper bufineſs, and managing 
it with diligence and care, ſuch an economy 
and frugality in their expences, as may enable 
them to carry it on with comfort and honour, 
knowing the right value of their time, watch» 
ing favourable circumſtances of advantage, 
and dexterouſly and ſkilfully improving them 
for thoſe valuable purpoſes for which they 
offer themſelves to them. Tis evident that 
the comfort and ſucceſs of life, and the buſi- 
neſs of it depend on theſe and the like things, 
and he that hopes to be proſperous, eaſy or 
in his circumſtances by any other me · 
ds, will find himſelf miſerably diſap- 
pointed. Now the love of pleaſure, ſuffered 
to become habitual, and growing prevalent in 
the mind, is abſolutely irreconcileable with 
228 13 ſuch 
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ſuch a conduct, and utterly deſtroys all theſe 
evident and conſtant ſources of proſperity. 

How frequently do men, by a conſtant at- 
tention to pleaſure, injure therr health, and im- 
Pair their conſtitutions, bring upon themſelves 
lowneſs of ſpirits, acute diſtempers, or chro- 
nical diſorders, that often ſhorten life, or that 
render it miſerable whilſt it laſts, and greatly 
unfit them for the regular management of 
their own affairs, and making thoſe improve- 
ments in fortune, which otherwiſe they might 
eaſily do. The pleaſures of mere dela, 
when they engroſs the whole of life, are in- 
conſiſtent with eſtabliſhed health, which is 
ſcarce ever to be maintained without ſuitable 
exerciſe, and a due proportion of vigorous - 
action and labour. The immoderate gratifi- 


cations of the appetite, in the luxuries of the 


table, and the exceſſes and riots of drinking, 
make a more ſpeedy conſumption of the bo- 
dily ſtrength and vigour, open the conſtitu- 
tion to innumerable diſorders, prepare it for 
lingering-decays and torments, or more vio- 
lently rend and diſſolve it. Vo hath woe, 
who hath ſorrow, who hath contentions, who hath 
babling,” who" hath wounds without catife, who 
hath redneſs eyes? They that tarry long at the 

wine, they that go to'ſeek mixt wine. Look not 
on the wine when it is red, when it groeth its 
colour in tue cup, when it moveth - itſelf right : 
At the laſt it biteth like a ſerpent, and ftingeth 
hike an adder . Immoderate diverſions; pro- 


# Proy, xxili. 29—33. 2 
tracted 
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... tracted to irregular hours, and indulged with- 
out regard to the bodily conſtitution, or fitneſs 
of time and ſeaſon, however otherwiſe lawful, 
| often bring on diſtempers, which if they do 
not prove fatal, leave bad effects behind them 
that are never to be thrown off, and which 
ſometimes put a ſpeedy end to life. I omit 
to mention thoſe more criminal pleaſures, 
which nature puniſhes with conſequences the 
moſt ſhocking and deteſtable; conſequences 
the moſt infamous in their nature, as well as 
prejudicial to the bodily. welfare. Hit own 
miquities take the wicked, and he ſhall be holden 
with the cords of his own fin T. In a word, 
pleaſure, how'enchanting ſoever the perſua- 
ſions of it be, and in whatever form it ap- 
pears, is a dangerous as well as ſweet deluder; 
and when ſhe is not attended and guarded, 
and under the direction of prudence, wiſdom, 
religion, and virtue, ſeldom fails, ſooner or 
later, of preying on the vitals of the conſti- 
tution, and feeding herſelf with the ſpoils of 
the ſpirits, health and vigour of it. He that 
goes after her goes like an ox to the ſlaughter, or 
4 fool to the correction of the flocks, "till a dart 
 firike through his liver, or as a bird that haſteneth 
to the ſnare, and knows not that it it for his 


k. * 
Again, the love of pleaſure waſtet and con- 
fumes mens time, and engroſſes many of the 
beſt opportunities, which ought and might be 


F Prov. v. 42. ; 
I 4 improved 
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improved to the moſt valuable purpoſes. This 
is the grand ſeaſon for ſecuring all the beſt 
advantages of life, and is amongſt the num- 
ber of thoſe bleſſings, which when once loſt, 
are never to be recalled; tis therefore equally 
a point of wifdom and intereſt to huſband it 
well, and not prodigally waſte and trifle it 
away, in impertinent amuſements of no con- 

equence to rational beings, and which can- 
not be the leaſt ſubſervient to the true ends 
and intereſts of life. The improvement of 
the mind by principles of uſeful knowledge, 
by cultivating the diſpoſitions of rational piety, 
and ſtrengthening 5 habits of juſtice, be- 
nevolence, temperance, and all the private 
and focial virtues, demand a proper ſhare of 
the time of life, and can never be carried on 
to any great perfection, unleſs ſome conſi- 
derable portion of it be allotted to this pur- 
poſe. In buſineſs and the affairs of com- 
meree tis of the utmoſt ĩ to watch 
every favourable ſeaſon that offers, to be always 
in the way of tranſacting our own concerns, 
with thoſe that may chooſe to have any deal - 
ings with us, and to contrive and manage ſo, 
$8 that we may carry on the corr 
of life with integrity, reputation, and ho- 
nour, with eaſe and comfort, and proſperity. 


Eſpecially when perſons firſt enter into the 


world, - buſineſs requires the ſtricteſt and 
dloſeſt attendance, mpſt be dexterouſly in- 
vited, and courted, and cheriſhed by frugality, 
application, and conſtant diligence. hy 6) 
5 035: 1 1 8 nou 
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ſhould ſcarce ever enter into the head of a 
man of buſineſs, and all the ſollicitations of 
it ſhould be looked on as fo many attempts 
to rob him of his time, i. e. his fortune and 
ſucceſs. Few wiſe perſons wilkchuſe to have 
any tranſactions with men that are frequently 
abſent from their own concerns, becauſe in 
| ſuch they can never expect that punctuality 
which is the life of buſineſs, and they will 
juſtly reaſon, he that neglects his own affairs 
can never be careful in thoſe which belong 
to others. The keeping accounts with or- 
der and exactneſs, the providing for the pay- 
ment of juſt debts, the ſeafonable gathering 
in thoſe that are due in the courſe of buſineſs, 
the watching proper opportunities for buying, 
and the obſerving the moſt advantageous ſea- 
ſons for diſpoſing of what is purchaſed ; theſe, 
and other like incidents in commerce, will 
find men full employment for all their time, 
if they are not wanting to their own intereſt, 
and if they rightly conſider, abundantly con- 
vince them, that bufineſs and pleafure are ab- 
ſolutely inconſiſtent, and irreconcileable with 
each other. For what is there that deſtroys 
and waſtes men's time more than pleafure ? 
Both cannot, in the nature of the thing, be 
minded at once. The time that is devoted 
to the one mult be loſt to the other. If the 
tendency to pleaſure preyails, the very incli- 
nation to buſineſs muſt leſſen, and if that be 
purſued, the other muſt be proportionably 
neglected. And the truth of this is demon- 
* 1 ſtrated 
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ſtrated by a thouſand facts. To what is the 
failure of ſo many in the common concerns 
of life owing, but their ſacrificing thoſe hours 
to diverſion and unneceſſary amuſement, that 
ſhould be appropriated to their ſecular em- 
ployments? From the afternoon of every Fri- 
day to the, Tueſday morning following, is 
the common portion allotted by tradeſmen in 
low life, to idleneſs and recreation, eſpecially 
for eight or ten months in the year; when 
they leave all their concerns in the city, for 
the pleaſures of the country, to the manage- 
ment of ſervants, who often neglect their 
truſt when their maſters are abſent, and often 
enrich themſelves at their maſter's expence. 
Whatever affairs of importance they have to 
manage, they will either wholly neglect them, 
or do them in a very curſory and imperfect 
manner, that they may not be prevented from 
enjoying what they are continually hankering 
after, their weekly retreat from the burthens 
and cares of their ordinary occupations. And 
this deſire will be ſtill the ſtronger, if they have 
families to engage their affections; wives 
and children too frequently encouraging ab- 
ſence from buſineſs, and drawing in the eaſy, 
good natured huſband and father to omit the 
care of his own affairs, to indulge and gratify 
their own fond and unreaſonable deſires and 
inclinations: Whereby, beſides the days that 
are profeſſedly condemned to pleaſure, many 
other hours, mornings, afternoons, and whole 
days are waſted away, without a 
Fenn . Q 
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of any conſequences whatſoever. And if the 
computation was fairly and impartially to be 
made, it would appear that the time thus 
ſquandered and fooled away, would amount 
to above one half of the whole time of life, 
to the irreparable injury of themſelves and 
families. For the effects of ſuch a conduct 
often appear in the loſs of buſineſs, the mak- 
ing capital miſtakes in it, the confuſion of 
their accounts, — perplexity and difficulty 
in managing affairs, and too often in total 
failures and final bankruptcies. Beſides, 

As pleaſure thus thieves away our time, ſo 
it really conſumes men's ſubſtance and pro- 
perty. It is in its nature a cy and expenſive 
thing. Among the lower orders of mecha- 
nicks, the expences of one day of pleaſure 
amount to more than they can allow for three 
days ſubſiſtence of their families. And among 


the higher rank of artificers, with whom 


tis grown cuſtomary to convert the Lord's 
day into a day of ſenſual indulgence; the 
expences of their excurſions into the coun- 
try, with the contempt of the grateful wor- 
ſhip which they owe to the Giver of all their 
ood, and in defiance of their laws, confume 
alf the gains of the preceding week. Tis 
not neceſſary to carry the eſtimate into higher 
life. They who know the faſhionable World 
Want no farther information; and they who 
are ſtrangers to it, would hardly believe the 
moſt moderate calculation. And all who are 
converſant with the affairs of our ruined 
traders and gentry, know, that three parts 
ST out 
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dut of four of (theſe, owe the diſtreſs and 


want to which they and their families are 
reduced, to their compliance with the ſolli- 
citations of this ren pleaſure. 
Can it then be neceſſary to offer any more 
conſiderations for convincing you of the ma- 
lgnant nature, and deſtructive effects of 
voluptuouſneſs, which, wherever it prevails, 
extinguiſhes all ſenſe of religion, and every 
noble and generous affection, diſqualifies per- 
ſons. for attending to or reliſhing the manly 
and exalted ſatisfactions of knowledge, good- 
neſs, and devotion, and ſwallows up the time 
and money, which ſhould be employed in 
acquiring and enjoying theſe. Which de- 
ſtroys men's conſtitutions, conſumes their 
ſubſtance, debauches and finks their families, 
and having made men wholly regardleſs of 
any future intereſts, either of this world or 
the next, and reduced them to extream 
want here, turns them naked into the inviſi- 
ble and everlaſting ſtate, deſtitute of all 
moral worth, with eager and inſatiable crav- 
ings- after baſe pleaſures, which they can 
no more enjoy, and utterly , incapable of the 
divine enjoyments of Angels and of Heaven; 
and doom d to ſuffer the juſt puniſhments of 
their inexcuſable folly and guilt, tortur'd by 
fruitleſs. remorſe, and utter deſpair, and the 
victims of everlaſfing deſirutiion. - He who 
hes ſuck an end may chuſe ſuch a life. 
But let theſe confiderations determine you, 
tions to ſenſual pleaſures, and to * 
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the nobler deſires and affections of your ſouls ; 
that having been in a high degree lovers of 
God here, and delighted to converſe with 
him in the exerciſes of devotion, and having 
reſembled him in generous goodneſs and ex- 
tenſive beneficence, you may ſhare in the 
| largeſt communications of — divine nm 
to eternity: In his preſence, where is fullneſs 
foy, and at Jus right hand, where — 2 
%ir ever, Amen. 
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Of. che Purpoſe. for which. the Son of 
God was manifeſted. 


1 Jonx iii. 8, 


For this purpoſe the Son of God was manifeſted, - 
that he might deſtroy the works of the devil. 


N the beginning of this chapter, the 
Apoſtle having ſpoken with admiration of 
the greatneſs of the love of God, in calling, 
owning, and treating us as his children, and 
aſſured us that one happy effect of it ſhould 
be, or becoming ke Chriſt, at his ſecond 
appearance, by ſeeing him as he is, draws this 
Important practical inference from it. Every 
man that hath this hope in him, puriſieth himſelf, 
even as Chriſt is pure“. Of the purity of the 
maſter the diſciple muſt be partaker, and we 
muſt be conformed to his image in holineſs, 
now, otherwiſe his future appearance will be 
no comfortable ſight to us, and we ſhall have 
little reaſon to expect to reſemble him here- 
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after in heavenly glory. And the neceſſity of 
this purity the Apoſtle farther enforceth, by 
informing us, That whoſoever committeth ſin is 
of the devil, is under his influence, and belongs 
to his family, and that the very end of Chriſt's 
coming into our world, was to reſcue mankind 
from his power, and recover them from thoſe 
vices they had ſo long practiced in obedience 
to his ſuggeſtions : As in the words of my 
text: He that committeth ſin is of the devil; for 
the devil ſinneth from the beginning. For this 


purpoſe the Son f God was manifeſted, that he 
might defiroy the works of the devil. In ſpeaking 


to theſe words we may conſider, . 
I. What the works are which the Apoſtle 


here refers to, and in what ſenſe they are 


the works of the devil. And 
II. How Chriſt was manifeſted to deſtroy them. 


I. What works, the Apoſtle here refers to, 
under the character of the works of the devil. 
And here the context will fully inform us. 
For the Apoſtle tells us, He who committeth in 
it of the devil, for the devil finneth from the be- 
ginning*. Whoſoever is born of God doth not 

commit fin +. In this the children of God are 
manifeſt, and the children of the devil, t, who- 

ſoever doethi not righteouſneſs is nat of God. The 
practice of righteouſneſs argues men to be the 


children of God, andWvhoſoever is born of God 


doth not commit fin. Whereas, on the contrary, 


they 10/10. commit fin, and do not righteouſneſs, . 


„ 3 t 10. 
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are 
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are the children of the _ And this is the 
at diſtinction between theſe tuo great fami- 
Tres bo hich it may moſt certainly be — 
who they are that belong to each; they who 
are of God's houſhold, and the children of 
him their heavenly Father, doing righteouſneſs 
as God is righteous, and abſtaining from all 
habitual, wilful, preſumptuous fin, becauſe 
they are born of God; they who are of the 
devil, and belong to bis family, being enemies 
to truth and righteouſneſs, and indulging 
themſelves in the practice of thoſe fins, which 
argue men to be in a ſtate of real oppoſition 
and enmity to God, and to be of the ſame ſpirit 
and character with him who finned from the 
begianing. Now as the Son of God was ma- 
nifeſted, that he might defiroy the works of the 
devil, thoſe works which he himſelf did from 
the beginning, and by the love and practice 
of which, all who belong to him diſtinguiſh 
themſelves; they muſt be the works of fin; 
becauſe he hath been an old, hardened, ha- 
bitual, incorrigible finner himſelf, and all his 
children give themſelves up to commit iniqui- 
with greedineſs and pleaſure. This then is 
t character of infamy, which the ſpirit of 
God in revelation fixes on all fin, that it is 
the work of the devil; that is, all wilful and 
habitual fin; thoſe che. |» (py crimes, and 
tranſgreſſions of the law of God, which cor- 
rupt and ſenſual men are chargeable with. 
They are not the works of truth and reaſon, 
which theſe either diate or juſtify. They 
art not the works of God, for he is not tempted 
55 to 
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to do evil himſelf, neither tempts he any man to 
do it, nor is he chargeable with doing it ; but 
loves righteouſneſs, hates iniquity, and will final- 
ly manifeſt his diſpleaſure againſt it, by the 
uniſhment he inflits upon impenitent and 
incurable offenders. Sin therefore is the work 
of folly, preſumption, and madneſs, and of 
thoſe who are under the leading of theſe 
dreadful guides. It is in all inſtances the 
work of miſchievous, impious, abandoned 
ſpirits, and of him emphatically,.who is at 
S head of the apoſtacy from God, and who, 
enraged at the loſs of his own original happi- 
neſs and glory, and impatient at the e 
that any part of God's rational creation ſhould 
be happier than himſelf, not only continues 
his own crimes, but takes pleaſure in thoſe 
who follow his example, and fall under the 
ſame condemnation with himſelf. 
But though 4ʃ/l ſins are thus characteriſed 
as the works of the devil, yet there are ſame, 
which are in a more eſpecial manner ſtigmatiſed 
in divine revelation as his works, done by 
himſelf, or by others under his inſtigation and 
influence; particularly, wiſful ignorance and 
unbeligf of the goſpel revelation, under the pro- 
per means of information and knowledge, 


which the Apoſtle expreſsly aſcribes to their 


minds being blinded by the God of this world, left 


the light of the glorious gojpel of Chriſt ſhould 


ſhine into them. Our blefled Saviour gives it 


as part of the character of this evil ſpirit, that 


2 Cor. tv. 4. | 
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he abode not in the truth, becauſe there is no 
truth in him *; and therefore they who have 
no principles of truth in their minds, or who 
| having once received and believed them, re- 
nounce and deſert them, and ſuffer them to 
have no farther influence, reſemble him who 
is deſtitute of all truth, in diſpoſition, and do 
thoſe very works, of which he gives them an 
example, by his having apoſtatiſed from, and 
rebelled againſt it. In like manner, a violent 
and obſtinate oppoſition to the truth, in order 
to prevent the progreſs and reception of it, 
whether it be by fraud or force, or by endea- 
vouring to obſcure and corrupt it, argues a 
very diabolical diſpoſition, and that men are 
under the influence and actuated by the coun- 
ſels of the great enemy of truth, and the ſubtle 
deceiver and ſeducer of mankind. Thus St. 
Paul tells Elymas the ſorcerer, who withſtood 
him, and endeavoured to turn the deputy gover- 
nor of Paphos from the faith : That he was a 
child of the devil +, both becauſe he was an 
enemy of all righteouſneſs, and ceaſed not to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord. The parti- 
cular fins of envy, ftrife, and contention, that 
decaſion confuſion and every evil work, are 
declared by St. James to proceed from that 
wiſdom which is eorthly, ſenſual, and devilſh +. 
Swubtlety and craft in doing miſchief conſtitute 
perſons children of the devil, according to St. 
Paul 5; the malicious and murtherous diſpoſi- 
tion, eſpecially againſt the preachers of truth 
* John viii. 44- + Acts xiii. 10. t Jam. iii. 15. 

$ Acts xiii. 10. | 
| and 
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and righteouſneſs, argue men to be of their 
father the devil, and that they will do the lufts 
of the father, according to Chriſt v. The love 
of lying, and ſpreading of falſehood, he alſo de- 
clares to be the employment of the devil, who 
when he ſpeaks a lie, ſpeaks of his own Þ+, 
from his natural diſpofition to falſehood, as 
being a har, and the father of lies. Hence alſo 
calumny and defamation ſtand in the ſame liſt 
of diabolical crimes 7, as they are the effects 
of an envious, malicious heart, afe pernicious 
lies, and the genuine dictates of falſehood. 
And as there is nothing more villainous and 
_ execrable than freachery and breach of truſt, 
and an intention to betray and ruin, under the 
vie and guiſe of friendſhip, hence our 
lefled Saviour expfeſsly calls Judas, who be- 
trayed him, a devil; and the Apoſtle obſerves, 
that juſt before this unhappy wretch deter- 
mined to betray his Lord and Maſter, Satan, 
or the devil, entered into him &: And indeed 
nothing but a devil incarnate could have been 
guilty of ſo atrocious, heinous, and aggravat- 
ed perfidy. I cannot help adding, that the 
wars which are carried on by the kings and 
princes of the earth, through the luſt of ambi- 
tion, to enlarge their dominions, and through 
an avaricious view to gather in the riches of 
the world, and the ſpoils of nations to them- 
ſelves, without neceſſity and juſtice, and con- 
trary to the rules of humanity and honour, 
argue ſuch a diabolical ſpirit, and are attended 


BE. om viii. 4. + Ibid. t Ibid. {|| John vi. 70. 
John xiii. 27. 
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with ſuch ravages, deſolations, cruelties and 
murthers, as that it, is no wonder they are 
aſcribed, by the ſpirit of prophecy, to the in- 
ftigation of the ſpirits of devils, gathering the 
kings of the earth to battle *, and cauſing them 
todelight in, and unnaturally ſport themſelves 
with the miſeries and deſtruction of mankind. 


In a word, hatred to religion, enmity to righteouſ- 


neſs, and the taking pleaſure in iniquity, are the 
proper characteriſticks of the ſerpent and his 
feed, and tis with the utmoſt propriety that 
- fin, in all the various inſtances of it, is ſtiled 

the work of the devil. For 
le was the firſt who introduced fin into the 
creation of God ; the firſt himſelf in the re- 
bellion againſt his Maker, and who by his 
inſtigation drew in others to ſhare his guilt 
and condemnation. The expreſſion imme- 
diately before my text is remarkable. The 
devil finneth from the beginning, plainly aſcribing 
the origin of ſin to him, and pointing out his 
obſtinate perſeverance in committing it. He 
' finneth from the beginning is much more than 
to ſay, he /nned. He might have ſinned, 
and repented ; but to affirm he fitneth from the 
Beginning, is to affirm, that he continues the 
| ſame, and ever ſince he began to fin, he hath 
never changed his conduct, but perſiſted in- 
curably to multiply his offences againſt God. 
"Tis difficult to determine the preciſe meaning 
of the expreſſion from the beginning. It may 
mean, in the beginning before ever the world 


® Rev. xvi. 14. 


began, 
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began, as the ſame expreſſion certainly, means 


in John. In the beginning was the word, i. e. 
before the creation of the worlds, becauſe a// 


things were made by him, and without him nothing 


was made that is made. And in this ſenſe the 
expreſſion will refer to that early rebellion 
againſt God, by which many of the Angels 
loft their original perfection and dignity of 
nature, and were deprived by God of their 
native happineſs and glory; to which the 
Apoſtle Jude refers, when he writes concern- 
ing ſome of the Angels, that they kept not their 
firſt eſtates, but left their own habitation *, and 
who have therefore been reſerved in everlaſting 
chains, unto the judgment of the great day. The 
whole angelick order was undoubtedly created 
in a ſtate of proper perfection; but ſtill muta- 
ble; and in their nature, and by the neceſſary 
law of creation, liable to natural and moral 
evil. The perfection of no created being is 
ſo high and abſolute, as to be without limita- 
tion and defect. God only in this ſenſe is per- 
fect, and who therefore can never be tempted 
to evil. There is nothing that he can want, 
and therefore he can have no deſire after more. 
He hath nothing that he can fear, and there- 
fore can never be anxious about loſing what 
he hath. He hath none ſuperior to him, 
and can have nothing of the diſpoſitions of 
jealouſy and envy. He knows every thing, 
and can never be miſtaken. He can do what 
he pleaſes, and therefore can never he pre- 
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vented from doing what his wiſdom directs him 
to effect. So that he hath nothing in his own 
nature that can induce him to evil, and there- 
fore cannot be tempted from himſelf, and 
therefore muſt be above and free from all ex- 
ternal temptation, becauſe there can be no 
lace for this, unleſs there was ſomewhat in 
is nature anſwerable'to the temptation, and 
which might render it proper to influence and 
perſuade him. But theſe things can be ſaid 
of no created beings whatſoever ; becauſe being 
created, they arc neceſſarily limited and de- 
pendant, They have their wants, to which 
they are unavoidably ſubject, and there may 
be kinds of happineſs of which they are not 
in poſſeſſion; and therefore they may be liable 
to the uneaſineſs of defire, and to be tempted 
by that defire to purſue the object of it, by ſuch 
means as they imagine the moſt likely to obtain 
it. And as they are defective in power, they are 
ſubject toapprehenſion and fear, either that they 
may not obtain the good m_ defire and covet, 
or may loſe the good they poſſeſs; and therefore 
may be moved by fear, either to right or wrong 
meaſures, to get what they have not, or ſe- 
eure what they have. Their very perfections, 
and height of dignity may inſpire undue ele- 
vation and hauteur of heart, and expoſe them 
to be tempted by vanity and pride. As they 
are not in the firſt rank of being, and do not 
poſſeſs the higheſt degrees of dignity and ho- 
nour, they are liable to the ſtrong temptation 
of envy and ambition. This very ſtate of 
ſubjection to a ſuperior may make them 
„ . aſpire 
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aſpire after independency, and tempt them to 
free themſelves from the uneaſineſs of obe- 
dience to thoſe who are above them. As all 
created knowledge is defective, they may be 
betrayed and deceived into a very wrong. and 
criminal conduct; and as their power is limit- 
ed, they may not be able to guard themſelves 
from evil, and fecure themſelves either from 
guilt or miſery. So that the origin of moral 
and penal evil is to be derived from the natural 
imper fection of every created being, which ex- 
poſes them to the power and influence of 
temptation, and by conſequence to fin and 
guilt, and the puniſhments and miſeries that 
attend. them. So that whatever may have 
been the original perfection of Angels, it had 
its mixture of imperfection ; they were there- 
fore liable to change; they had in their very 
frame and conſtitution what ſubjected them 
to. temptation to moral evil, and rendered 
them liable to natural and penal evil. And 
when the Apoſtle tells us, that the Deui / enneth 
from the beginning, it ſeems to point out his 
early apoſtacy from God, and that he foon 
became an offender againſt him, to whom he 
owed his very being, and the diſtinguiſhing 
privileges and honours of his nature. Or his 
ſinning from the beginning may relate only to 
the beginning of this world, and that original 
temptation by which he ſeduced. ous firfh 
parents into fin and ruin; the forfeiture of 
their innocence, and the loſs of their hap- 
pineſs. He then finned by falſhood and lying, 
by telling them they ſhould not die if they eat 

YE the 
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the forbidden fruit, but that they ſhould be ihe 
Gods +; upon which account our Saviour de- 
clares, that from the beginning he abode not in the 
truth, becauſe there is no truth in him ; and that 
when he ſpeaketh a lie, he ſpeaketh of his own, 
becauſe he 'is a liar, and the father of it. And 
as by a lie he deceived our firſt parents into 
fin, he deceived them into deſtruction; and 
ſo in our Lord's expreſſion, he was a murtherer 
from the beginning, the deſtroyer of the whole 
human race, as by his falſe inſinuations he 
brought them under the condemnation of 
death. Sin therefore is with great propriety 
ſaid to be the work of the devil, becauſe he 
firſt diſordered and defiled the creation of God 
by this execrable evil, falling from his origi- 
nal integrity, involving himſelf in the guilt 
of fin, and becoming the great example and 
pattern of it to the whole reaſonable crea- 
tion. And what ſhows, that he till con- 
tinues obſtinate and impenitent as a ſinner, 
and takes pleaſure and delight in it, as his 
proper employment and daily work, is, 
That not content with ſinning againſt God 
himſelf, he is, in a very criminal reſpe&, the 
author of mens fins, by aſſiduouſly and artful- 
ly tempting them to fin, and doing whatever 
he can to ſeduce and perſuade them into 

ilt and ruin. It is at firſt view ſurpriſing, 
that reaſonable beings, whoſe powers and fa- 
culties of reaſon were given them, to render 


them capable of the very high and elevated 


+ John viii. 44, | | 
* ſervices 
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ſervices of religion and virtue, of imitating 
God by works of righteouſneſs and goodneſs, 
and ſecuring their beſt and higheſt happineſs, 
in the- acceptance and favour of the greateſt 
and beſt of beings, ſhould become ſo intirely 
corrupt, ſhould ſo wholly degenerate from all 
moral excellency and rectitude, and be fo 
abſolutely loſt to all ſenſe of and regard to 
their own welfare and honour, as to be wholly 
| ſunk into the infamy of fin, and delight to 
make others as vile as themſelves : Eſpecially, 
that ' beings of ſuch ſuperior powers, rivi- 
leges and endowments, as angels are, Gould 
ſo far degrade themſelves, and be ſo dread- 
fully changed from what they were, when 
brought into being by God, as not only to 
continue in their apoſtacy from him, and ha- 
bitually delight in thoſe crimes which are his 
abhorrence; but ſhould condeſcend to become 
a kind of traders in vice, the mean and vile e- 
ducers of others into all kinds of wickedneſs, 
and by lying, falſe inſinuations, deceitful, 
treacherous impoſitions, and by all the me- 
thods of fraud and iniquity, ſhould make it 
a proper buſineſs to propagate corruption and 
miſery, and ſpread that ruin in the creation of 
God, which reaſon, the dictates of juſtice, 
and every ſentiment of compaſſion and good- 
neſs, would excite them to prevent. But the 
wonder will in ſome meaſure ceaſe, if we con- 
ſider what not infrequently paſſes amongſt man- 
kind. For how often have we ſeen perſons 
of the greateſt abilities, natural endowments, 
ſprightlineſs and wit, who have made great 
improve- 
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improvements in ſcience, and muſt beacknow- 
ledged by all that know them to be perſons of 
ſuperior genius and underſtanding - I ſay, how 
many inſtances have we ſeen of ſuch, who, 
notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, have 
been the moſt profligate and abandoned, both 
with reſpect to their principles and morals ; 
without one ſingle ſentiment to guide them, 
or one valuable diſpoſition to influence-and 
govern them, in whom reaſon hath been 
wholly overcome by ſenſe and appetite, and 
who ſeem to make little or no other uſe of 
all their valuable abilities, but to become 
more deſperately wicked themſelves, and to 
| ſpread with greater ſucceſs the dreadful con- 
tagion of infidelity, and all the moſt ſcanda- 

lous enormities of vice amongſt others. 
When men become wicked themſelves, 
there ſeems to be in them an unnatural defire 
to corrupt others, and a real but execrable 
pleaſure that they take in deſtroying innocence 
and virtue wherever they can ſee it, in rooting 
out all principle where they have any influ- 
ence, and in rendering human nature in others 
as contemptible, ſcandalous, and ſordidly vile, 
as tis in themſelves. And what are theſe 
but rea fiends in humen ſhapes, the deſtroyers 
of men, and the murtherers of their fouls, 
by falſe infinuation and lying ſuggeſtions, 
and ſo acting the part, and doing the works 
of the devil, and doing it more effectually un- 
der the appearance of men. For tis one of 
the prevailing characters of this evil ſpirit in 
the ſacred writings, that he is a fempter to fin. 
| Undoubt- 
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Undoubtedly he ſeduced many of the angels 
to be partakers with him in his guilt. He 
entered paradiſe, tempted and actually ſeduced 
our firſt parents, and by them introduced fin 
and death into the world. He inſolently 
tempted our bleſſed Lord, but there found 
himſelf abſolutely diſappointed, and Jeſus was 
the only inſtance amongſt the ſons of men, 
where his temptations were wholly ineffec- 
tual. He hath betn the great patron of fin, 
and the mean and vile inſtrument of drawin 
men into it, in all ages and nations of the 
world; and doth not yet ceaſe to go on in 
the ſame deteſtable employment, and to'prac- 
tiſe on the paſſions and imaginations of man- 
kind, in order to deceive, corrupt, and deſtroy 
them. And on this account fin is properly 
the work of the devil, as wicked men com- 
mit it by his ſuggeſtion, follow his example 
in doing it, and are employed by him as the 
avowed patron and original introducer of it. 
So that mens crimes are his works, as he acts 
by them; he is ſo far the author of them, 
and the guilt of them imputable to his ac- 
count, as they are committed by his inſtiga- 
tion, and he derives his ſatisfaction and plea- 
ſure from them. 24 1 Ws 
But then it muſt be carefully obſerved; 
that whatever ſhare evil ſpirits may have, as 
tempters and ſeducers, in the fins of others, 
this by no means takes away, or diminiſhes the 
guilt of finners themſelves ; and that maxim 
of the Apoſtle ſtill remains true, that ev 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his 


own 
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own luſt, and enticed . i. e. They are mens 
own paſſions, affections and deſires, by which 
theyare 8 tempted or inſtigated to evil, 
and without which they would be incapable 
of all external temptations. When luſt, or the 
in ward appetites and deſires, conceives, grows 
warm and ſtrong, fires and ſwells the imagi- 
nation, and becomes big with the proſpect of 
2 and indulgence, it brings forth fin; 

n is and will be the effe& and fruit of it. 
And every man finds it ſo by continual expe- 
rience. He finds himſelf prompted to fin by 
his own inclinations ; the call of his appe- 
tites is what he follows, and when he comes 
to reflect on the crimes he hath been guilty 
of, he naturally condemns himſelf, knows 
that the fault is chargeable on his own con- 
ſent and choice, and that no one could have 
forced him to have done wrong without it. 
He who tempts another to do evil, immedi- 
ately diſcovers his own wickedneſs, and that 
his intention is to enſnare the perſon he 
tempts to his own ruin: And this is fo far 
from being any reaſon why he ſhould comply 
with the temptation, that it is one of the 
ſtrongeſt in the world why he ſhould reject it, 
and reſolve never to have any thing more to 
do with the perſon who offers it ; though the 
tempter is accountable for ſoliciting another to 
fin, and ſo far partaker in the guilt of it, yet 
as the complying with the temptation intirely 
depends on the determination of every man's 


* James i. 14. | 
; own 
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own will, the conſent of which the tempta- 
tion cannot force, that compliance muſt be vo- 
luntary, and the ſins committed, in conſe- 
quence of it, become properly his actions who 

doth them, he is accountable in the nature of 
things for them, and juſtly liable to all the 
penal conſequences attending them. 

Nothing therefore can be weaker than to 
alledge the being tempted by the devil, as an 
excuſſe or alleviation for mens ſins, when it is 
really one of the circumſtances that aggravates 
and renders them more heinous. For what 
is las churacter? Is it not that of a rebel and 
offender againſt God? That of an enemy to 
truth and righteouſneſs? That of a ſeducer 
and deſtroyer of men? Conſiderations that 
ſhould make them reject his ſuggeſtions with 
abhorrence, and abſtain from the evils to 
which he ſollicits them, as from death and 
damnation. If fin be his work, for that very 
reaſon it ſhould not be ours. If he will perform 
the mean and criminal office of a tempter and 
ſeducer, leave him to his guilt, but don't be 
partaker in it ; let him go on to expoſe him- 
ſelf to an aggravated vengeance ; but be not 
the fool to be enſnared by an enemy who 
ſeeks for thy deſtruction, and who is mad 
enough to damn himſelf doubly, if ſo be he 
can but prevent thy ſalvation. Bring thy 
paſſions under government. -Guard againſt 
the habits of fin, let reaſon, conſcience, and 
principle be attended to, put on the whole ar- 
mour of God, and uſe the means appointed for 
thy ſafety, and his temptations will be entirely 

harmleſs, 


| 
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harmleſs, and have no power and influence 
over thee. A bad heart 18 the moſt dangerous 
tempter, and no man is ever ſafe, who is in 
— — of it. He is liable every moment 

e lives to be enſnared and overcome by it. 
He cheriſhes in his own breaſt an enemy, 
againſt which it is almoſt impoſſible he ſhould 
ever guard himſelf. Every ſolicitation from 
without, will be ſtrengthened by the traitor 
within him, and rendered effectual by his in- 
fluence and perſuaſion. Expel this ſecret ad- 

verſary, and all is ſafe. Evil ſpirits may 
tempt, but they can make no impreſſion on 
x good mind. God himſelf is concerned for 
the ſafety of an upright man, and he, under 
every temptation, will find out a way for his eſcape. 
How doth this account Heighten the evil of 
Jn, and how ſtrong a character of infamy and 
guilt doth it throw on thoſe who take plea- 
fure in and wilfully commit it, in that they do 
the works of the devil. He who committeth fin, 
faith the Apoſtle, he who lives in the habitual 
practice of wilful and preſumptuous fin, 16 of 
the devil, he is one of his children, impreſſed 
with his temper, reſembles him in diſpoſition, 
imitates his example, ſubmits to his authority, 
and is employed in his ſervice. Upon which 
account our bleſſed Saviour tells the Jews, for 
their oppoſition to the truth, their hatred of 
his perſon, and the envy and malice with 
which they perſecuted him and ſought his 
death, Te are of your father the devil, and 
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the works of your father ye do. He forms by his 
ſuggeſtions and influences their moral na- 
ture, diſpoſition and character, upon which 
account they are, in the moral ſenſe, as pro- 
perly his offspring and children, as in the na- 
tural one we are the children of earthly pa- 
rents, from whom we derive our bodily frame, 
and thoſe lineaments and features of our face, 
by which we reſemble them, and are often- 
times known to be theiroffspring. Andindeed 
how ſtrong 1s this reſemblance that men bear 
to this evil ſpirit, by thediſpoſitions and habits, 
and practice of fin ! This wholly defaces the 
image of God, cuts gff their relation to him, 
as children, and renders them utterly inca- 
pable of his approbation and acceptance. For 
whoſoever is born of God doth not fin , i. e. wil- 
fully and habitually, with pleaſure and de- 
light; for his ſeed remains in him; the good 
ſeed of his word, the principles of truth, and 
the ingrafted diſpoſitions of piety and virtue; 
ſuch a one cannot Jin, becauſe he it thus born of 
God. A man may have the natural power of 
doing, what may be juſtly ſaid he cannot do, 
in a moral ſenſe. There is no man, who 
lives in this world, but is liable to fin, and 
therefore may actually fin, But yet he who 
is born of God, formed into the Chriſtian 
temper, under the influence of the principles. 
of divine truth, and in poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
facred diſpoſitions, which are eſſential to the 
character of God's children, ſuch a one cannot 


Ich. iii. 9. 
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fin, i. e. delight and perſevere in the practice 
of it; becauſe it is what he abhors and deteſts, 
what all his beſt principles and convictions 
oppoſe, and what all the governing diſpoſi- 
tions of his mind, and the good influences 
of the ſpirit of God, which he is under, do 
in the moſt powerful and effectual manner 
cauſe him to reject. And therefore the 
Apoſtle adds: In this the children of God, and 
the children of the devil are manifeſt *. Who- 
ſoever doth not righteouſneſs is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother. | 
Jou ſee here, Chriſtians, the grand diuiſon 
made of all mankind;: They are either he 
children of God, or the children of the devil. 
-What conſtitutes them God's children'is the 
love of truth and charity, and the practice of 
univerſal righteouſneſs. What renders them 
the children of the devil is, oppoſition to the 
truth, enmity to goodneſs, and the love and 
practice of fin. But would any wiſe. man 
chooſe to be the children of ſuch a father, 
and to he the members of ſo infamous, ac- 
* curſed, and deteſtable a family? Can it be 
for our own reputation to reſemble him, 
who is the moſt monſtrous and deformed be- 
ing in the whole univerſe of God, and the 
features of whoſe face are all compoſed of 
pride, envy, revenge, malice, hatred of God 
and goodneſs, cruelty, and every diſpoſition 
that can diſtort and blacken it? And can any 
thing be ſaid to paint out in a ſtronger light 
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the intrinſick evil of ſin, than that ſo far as 
it prevails, it defaces the glorious image of 
God, and impreſſes on thee a reſemblance of 
a fiend, and transforms the man into a devil. 
This is not my repreſentation, but that of the 
ſpirit of God and truth. And it is not a fi- 
gurative, but a real deſcription, agreeable to 
nature and fact. For if the devil be, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account, a ſinner from 
the beginning, and continues to be ſo, is the 
great promoter of, and the tempter of others 
to do it, then all thoſe who live in a courſe of 
ſin are really like him, imitate him as their 
example, and are in the moral ſenſe his chil- 
dren, and belong to that family of which he 
is really the head and father. Are there any 
of you here who are habitual flaves to the 
power of fin ; whoſe conſciences reproach you 
with allowing yourſelves in any of thoſe groſ- 
ſer crimes, which argue enmity to God, which 
are inconſiſtent with the love and practice of 
righteouſneſs, and diſcover you to be deſti- 
tute of all reverence and affection for God? 
You would perhaps count it a breach of de- 
cency and good manners, ſhould I tell you in 
plain terms what you really are, and to whom 
you belong. I will not tell you, that I may 


not offend you. But I will gone what the 


ſpirit of revelation ſays, and if you are of- 


ended it muſt be at your own peril. And 


it is this in plain words: He who commt- 
teth fin is of the devil *, and that it is this 
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evil ſpirit, who works in the children of diſ- 
obedience. You ſee from hence whoſe influ- 
ence you are under, if you are workers of ini- 
quity, whom you are to call father, and from 
whom you are to receive your final portion 
and inheritance. And ſhall any of us thus 
chooſe to be numbered in his family, who is 
a rebel and an apoſtate from God, an exile 
from Heaven, and an outcaſt from celeſtial 
glory, proſcribed to eternal death by the juſt 
vengeance of the Almighty, and who wants 
to influence and tempt thee, ſinner, to par- 
take in his guilt, that thou mayeſt finally 
ſhare in his damnation ? Retreat therefore 
timely from the paths of fin. Scorn to imi- 
tate the father of lies and wickedneſs. Apply 
to.the grace of the Redeemer, that he would 
reſcue thee from the power of the evil ſpirit, 
form thee into his own image, reconcile thee 
to God, and give thee a right to the inheri- 
tance of his children. Bleſſed, for ever 
bleſſed: be Gad, who manifeſted his Son in 
the world, to deſtroy the works of the devil. 
Bleſſed be thy name, thou benevolent Saviour 
of the _— who came on this errand of 
compaſſion and goodneſs. Oh! deliver us all 
from the works of this deſtroyer, and in 
imitation of thy example, and obedience to 
thy commands; may we work the works 
of: God, and be found in the habitual prac- 
tice of righteouſneſs, that we may become 
the. children of God, and the happy heirs of 
eternal life and bleſſedneſs. Amen and 
Amen. * | 

But 
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But there is another evil, which ſtands in 
cloſe connection with /in; which is attributed 
to, and the proper work of the devil, and 
which the Son of God was allo manifeſted to 
deſtroy, and that is death. And that the 
Apoſtle had this alſo in his thoughts, appears 

from the context, in which he tells us, that 
the goſpel doctrine obliges us td be of a dif- 
ferent +0 from Cain, who was of the evil 
one, and flew his brother *. He was like that 
evil fpirit, a nurtherer, and by his inſtigation 
flew his brother. Deſtruction and death 
therefore are from the evil ſpirit, and equally 
his production as fin itſelf. And this ſenti- 
ment 18 plainly confirmed by the author to the 
Hebrews ; and the expreſſions are ſomewhat 
rallel to thoſe before us. For as Chriſt is 
ere ſaid to be manifeſted to deſtroy the works 
of the devil; he is there ſaid to have taten 
part of fleſh and blood +, that through death he 
might deſtroy him that had the power of death, 
that ir the devil. It was a ſettled opinion 
amongſt the Jeus, that Samuel or Satan 
was the Angel of death f, and received com- 
miſſion from God to execute it. If the 
meaning of this be, that al who die are de- 
ſtroyed by this Angel of death, or by the 
immediate hand of Satan, tis an aſſertion that 
hath nothing in reafon and ſcripture to ſup- 
port it. Diſtemper, old age, a thouſand 
accidents will occaſion death, without — 
immediate interpofition of this Angel of death 
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for their deſtruction. Not to add, that with 
reſpect to all ſincere Chriſtians, this evil ſpirit 
hath no power over them, God having diſ- 
poſſeſſed him by Chriſt of his dominion in 
this reſpect, and given the keys of Hades and 
death into the hands of Chri/t. And therefore 
this expreſſion of the Apoſtle, of the devil's 
having the power of death, cannot fignify, 
that he ever had ſo the power of it in his 
hands, as to inflict it at his pleaſure, that 
every diſeaſe of which men died was of his 
ſending, or that every accident which put a 
period to men's lives was owing to his' con- 
trivance and power. The great events of life 
and death are under a better diſpoſal and ma- 
nagement, and the Chriſtian need not give 
himſelf a moment's uneaſineſs about the power 
which Satan hath to take away his life, or 
haſten his death. He hath none at all over 
him ; for by being recovered from fin by 
the word and ſpirit of God, he is no longer 
under the dominion of the deſtroyer, who 
cannot take away a ſingle moment from the 
period of his life, and is not the executioner 
of the divine vengeance to deprive him of 
life, when he leaves this world, and ex- 
changes it for an eternal one. For he is un- 
der the perpetual guardianſhip of the power 
of God, and intereſted in thoſe gracious. pro- 

miſes of the Redeemer, which aſſure = 
that Satan ſhall be trodden under his feet, that 
the good guardian Angels ſhall watch over and 
_ miniſter to him living and dying, and convey 
him ſafe in his departing moments, into thoſe | 
| 7237 . ſacred 
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ſacred receptacles of reſt and peace, that God 
hath provided for his faithful ſervants, there 
to abide under the immediate cuſtody, and in 
the preſence of Chriſt, till their reſurrection to 
a bleſſed life and immortality. However, 
there is a proper ſenſe, in which death is the 
work of the devil, and in which he may juſt- 
ly be faid to have the power of it. For 
He introduced death into the world, as the 
fruit and puniſhment of fin, and as /in was 
his work, as he was the original ſeducer of 
mankind to it, ſo alſo death rs his work, becauſe 
it is the wages of iin. And it is upon this ac- 
count that our bleſſed Saviour declares of 
him, that he was a murtherer from the begin- 
ning *; becauſe by tem pting and ſeducing our 
firſt parents into ſin, he ſubjected them to 
immediate death, and involved all their poſ- 
terity in the ſame condemnation and ruin; 
for as by one man fin entered into the world, 
death alſo entered by fin, and ſo death paſſed upon 
all men, for that all have ſinned . Death in- 
deed was the penalty annexed by God to 
tranſgrefſion, and which the evil ſpirit never 
could have inflicted on mankind without this 
rmiſſion and conſtitution of God. But as 
e knew the law under which man was crea- 
ted, deceived him out of his obedience, and 
prevailed with him to violate the condition 
of his life and happineſs ; he became pro- 
perly the deſtroyer and murtherer of the 
whole human ſpecies, and introduced all the 
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ravages and deſolations of death, throughout 
all the various ages and nations of mankind, 
and ſo laid waſte this fair and beautiful crea- 
tion of God, which was originally formed to 
be the dwelling of innocence, the garden of 
life, and the paradiſe of enjoyment and plea- 
ſure, It is objected to this account: 

That Adam was formed out of the duſt, as to 
his bodily frame, and that the materza/s of it 
were corruptible and ſeparable, and could have 
no principle of. immortality in it. That he 
had as real need of the recruits of ſleep and 
proper food in Paradiſe, as we have, for his 
nouriſhment and ſupport, and muſt have died 
ſooner or later, whether he had ſinned or not, 
without ſome powerful proviſion to guard 
him from mortality and death, and to repair 
thoſe defects and decays of his animal frame, 
to which in the nature of things it was liable; 
all this is very true, but an objection nothing 
to the purpoſe. Nor is there any difficulty 
in ſuppoſing, either that God at firſt formed 
the original confiitution of man of a more du- 
rable and firm contexture, than that we all 
experience it to be at preſent; or that he 
could, and did cauſe the earth in her primi- 
tive ſtate of unwaſted vigour to produce 
trees, plants and vegetables, originally with 
ſuch medicinal and powerfully reftorative vir- 
tues and qualities, as ſhould prevent all fatal 
diſorders, recruit the conſtitution from time 
to time, guard it againſt all inward decays, 
revive the waſting ſpirits, and lengthen out 
life to any ſuppoſcable term of duration ? The 
SIS longevity 
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longevity of the Antediluvian Patriarchs is ex- 
preſsly aſſerted in the facred writings; and 
confirmed by many intimations of the moſt 
ancient profane hiſtory. And there are now 
many things in the vegetable, mineral and 
animal worlds, that have reſtorative, ſtrength- 
ening qualities, free the body from diſorders, 
and tend to the prolonging and enjoyment of 
life. Let now the ſagacious naturaliſt inform 
us, how the life of man, in the firſt ages of 
the world, was /engthened out to a period fo 
largely exceeding that of the preſent gene- 
ration; or if he will, by what means it en- 
dures even to the 2 term; and we may 
venture to aſſure him, that we, in our turn, 
will inform him, with equal certainty, how it 
may be protracted to any ſuppoſeable term or 
period whatſoever. For I imagine that the 
ſame author of nature, who formed man for 


ſo much longer a duration than the inſect, 


who lives and dies in a day, or a month, or 
a year, could with equal eaſe have created 
man to endure the whole length of the an- 
tediluvian race, which is not the life of an 
inſect when compared to eternity; or for any 
longer term, or period of duration that can 
be aſſigned. And if it can be fairly explain- 
ed, how our preſent food repairs the daily 


waſte of nature, and preſerves the animal 


economy in due vigour, or how the vir- 
tues of medicine preſerve from the fatal ef- 


fects of bodily diforder, or repair the conſti- 


tution when emaciated and enfeebled by 
it; I believe we ſhall then be ſoon able to 
L4 make 
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make the diſcqvery, how the food of our firſt 
parents in Paradiſe, when all the fruits and 
productions of the earth muſt have been par- 
ticularly falutary.and nutricious, might have 
perpetually preſerved the vigour of the con- 
ſtitution; or at leaſt how the medicinal vir- 
tues of certain fruits and vegetables might 
have done it, had their ordinary food been 
inſufficient for this wonderful and vivifying 
purpoſe. And that there was ſuch a pro- 
viſon made, for originally perpetuating the life 
of man, had he preſerved his innocence, is 
extremely plain from revelation ; which aſ- 
ſures us that Eden had its tree of life; and 
that when man had ſinned, and the perpetu- 
ating his life muſt have proved the utter 
ruin of the world, God drove him out of 
Eden, left he ſhould put forth his hand, and 
take alſo of the tree of life, and eat, and tive 
for ever *; i. e. leſt by having perpetual re- 
courſe to the fruit of this tree, * ſhould 
guard himſelf againſt diſtemper and mortality, 
and thus perpetuate his life in a ſtate of guilt 
and miſery. _ And I ſee no more wonder and 
miracle in this, than that by food and phy- 
ſick we ſhould now be able to guard off 
diſeaſe, and continue our exiſtence to ſixty 
or ſeventy years, or any longer or ſhorter pe- 
riod of human life. Man therefore was ori- 
ginally created with all the natural means of 
prolonging and perpetuating his preſent life ; 
at leaſt 25 God ſhould pleaſe to tranſlate him into 
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a better, without the pains of dying. And that 


God would thus have tranſlated him, ſeems 
to me at leaſt extremely probable, from the 
inſtances of Enoch and Elyah, whoſe tranſla- 
tions ſeem to ſhew us, what would have been 
the privilege of all men, had they not cor- 
rupted and deſtroyed themſelves by fin. Death 
was therefore an evil man had it in his own 
power to avoid; and though he made himſelf 
ſubject to it by his own fin and folly, yet as 
he was decerved into ſin by the lies and perfidy 
of the wicked tempter, with an intention to 
deſtroy him ; both fin and death are equally 
the works of this malignant ſpirit ; and on 
the one account he is the corrupter and ſeducer 
of mankind, and on the other their malicious 
and implacable deſtroyer. 2-1 riArY 

And as he was thus a murtherer from the be- 
ginning, ſo by tempting men to fin he is con- 
tinually employed in the ſame cruel and de- 
ſtructive ſervice, and makes their paſſions 


and vices ſubſervient to their preſent and 


eternal ruin. How often are the crimes to 
which they indulge fatal to life, and all the 
valuable intereſts of it; whereby they cut 
themſelves off in the midſt of their days 
either by thoſe bodily diſtempers which they 
contract, or expoſing themſelves to the ven- 
geance of human juſtice. The horrid deſtruc- 
tions and ravages of war, carried on by am- 
bitious and revengeful princes, with impla- 
gable. and unrelenting hatred againſt each 
other, ſacrificing thouſands and ten thouſands 
in the fury of their rage and madneſs ; Is not 


the 
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the devil executing by them his murtherous 
purpoſes, and glutting his ſpite and malice in 
the innumerable cruelties they commit with 
ſure and triumph? Are they not /hzs in- 
uments, and do his works, and act by thoſe 
infernal paſſions which he inſpires, heightens 
and enrages? Could men act thus did huma- 
nity poſſeſs. them? They may ridicule the 
notions of a devil, and his tempting and in- 
ſtigating mankind to vice; but they them- 
felves too ſtrongly prove the reality of his 
ncy, and what manner of ſpirit they are 
poſſeſſed by; a ſpirit not human or divine, but 
a*ſpirit fierce and deſtructive, that delights in 
the carnage of mankind, and that ſports it- 
ſelf with the miſery and ſlaughter of the 
innocent and helpleſs, and which therefore 
_ demonſtrates, that they are influenced by a 
ſpirit and policy earthly, ſenſual, and deviliſb. 
Fot what can the policy of the devil him- 
ſelf influence them to beſides, or worſe than 
this: Or how can they more effectually 
prove themſelves his children, than by imi- 
tating his example, and doing thoſe works 
which are the moſt perfe& copies of his 
own, and of all others the moſt agreeable to 

his will ? re PH | | 
The truth is, that the entire dominion of 
this evil ſpirit is upheld and continued by the 
prevalence of fin and death. He is the au- 
thor and father of both, as he tempted, pre- 
vailed, and deſtroyed our firſt parents, and 
involved all their poſterity in the conſequences 
of their fall. And therefore in the ſame ſenſe 
; | as 
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may be ſaid to have the power, becauſe when« 
ever he prevails with men to fin, he as cer- 
tainly prevails with them to deſtroy them- 
ſelves, and renounce the invaluable bleſſing of 
eternal life. He that fins againſt me, ſays Wiſe 
dom, doth violence to his own foul, all they that 
| hate me love death*, Death therefore attends 
his pleaſure, 'tis his inſeparable companion, it 
ſtrikes the mortal blow wherever his ſuggeſ- 
tions are admitted and prevail; and will tri- 
umph over mankind to the end of the world, 
who are all involved in the original ſentence, 
juſtly, and that becauſe all here are in their na- 
| tures obnoxious to fin and guilt, and muſt 
therefore ſubmit to the penalty annexed to it 
by the wiſdom and juſtice of God, which is 
death. And this ruin-would have been irre- 
coverable and eternal, had not the mercy of 
God interpoſed. As he was the perſon in a 
peculiar manner offended by fin, he only 


could forgive it, and remit in any part the 2 | 


nalties attending it. As he is the ſole author 
and lord of life, he only can give it originally, 
or reſtore it when loſt. Every man there- 
fore that dies, for any thing that created 
power can do, dies eternally, and can never 
revive to life and happineſs. And whether 
as ſinners, the penalty of death ſhall be ever- 
laſting, or finally reverſed, muſt depend on 
the good pleaſure of God, and canonly beknown 

to us by the revelation of his will. And 
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bleſſed 


as ſin is his work, ſo is death; of which he 
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bleſſed be God we are aſſured, that neither fin 
nor death ſhall be permitted to triumphuniver- 
fally or for ever, over mankind, that the power 
of wy evil ſpirit ſhall be broken, and his do- 
minion .come to perpetual- end. And this 
brings me to the more * part of this 
| ſubject. which is 

II. To repreſent to you the benevolence 
and grace of God towards a ſinful world, 
in the manifeſtation of his Son, in order to 
deſtroy the works of the devil. But of this 
in the next diſcourſe. . 
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SERMON VI. 


The Goodneſs of GOD in the Ma- 
nißfeſtation of his Son. 


1 JoHN iii. 8. 


For FO purpoſe was the Son of God manife fed, 
. that he might deſtrey the works 64 the devil. 


TN a preceding diſcourſe gave you a view 
of thoſe works of the devil, which the 
Son of God was manifeſted to deſtroy, fon 
and death. I am now 
II. To repreſent to you the grace or bene- 
volence of God, towards a ſinful world, in the 
manifeſtation of his Son, in order to his de- 
ſtroying the works of the devil. For this 
purpoſe was the Son of God manifeſted, that he 
might deſtroy the works of the devil. 
Conſidering this evil ſpirit as the enemy of 
God, and the ſeducer and deſtroyer of man; 
how could God more effectually conſult our 
peace and welfare, than by ſending ſo great 
and excellent a perſon to prevent the effects of 
his perfidy and malice ? If iin be the reproach 
of human nature, if it alienates us from God, 
the eternal ſource of happineſs, and if it creates 
TW 6" > 
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in all, that are ſubje& to the power and ſlaves 
to the practice of it, a real indiſpoſition and 
incapacity for ever attaining their ultimate 
and ſupreme felicity ; the deſtruction of the 
love of fin in us, and onr reconciliation to 
God by faith and love, and holineſs of heart 
and life, is blefling us in the moſt ſubſtantial 
and durable manner, and is infinitely more 
defirable and valuable, than all the treaſures 
of the earth that can be put into our poſſeſ- 
fion. If /fe is highly to be prized, and im- 
mortal life and bleſſedneſs are thegreateſt objects 
to which our ambition, or moſt partial wiſhes 
can reach, what muſt death be]! How formi- 
dable.an evil! How uncomfortable the proſ- 

& of it | How immenſe the loſs we ſuſtain 
* it! The abſolute loſs of ourſelves, of 
every thing we poſſeſs, and of all that we can 
hope for l The deſtruction of death is it not 
the reverſal of our own deſtruction! To 
overcome-this enemy, how glorious the vic- 
tory ! To return to life and happineſs, how 
pleaſing will be the ſurprize? What ſatis- 
faction and triumph will attend it? Oh! who 
can ſatficiently adore the exceeding riches of 
the divine grace, in raiſing us to the hope 
and giving us the promiſe of ſo ſignal à re- 
demption! The Son of God was manifeſted 
to deſtroy both ſin and death, both of them 
the works of that evil ſpirit, who tempts men 
to fin, eternally to ruin and deſtroy them. 
Conſider here eee 

1. The perſon employed to aboliſh theſe 
evils is of no leſs a character than that of the 
| I Son 
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San of God. Undoubtedly this title is given 
to our bleſſed Lord to ſet forth the dignity of 
his perſon, and to repreſent to us how fit he 
was to be employed in this errand, and how 
capable of effecting the purpoſe, for which 
his heavenly father ſent him. This adverſary 
of God was grown wiſe by his experience, 
was well verſed in the arts of deception, had 
grown inſolent by ſucceſs, was one of thoſe 
beings who excelled in ſtrength, and was not 
to be diſpoſſeſſed of his uſurpations, to be 
defeated in his policy, or prevented in his 
future ſchemes of deſtruction, by one of in- 
ferior capacities and powers. How unequal 
would the conteſt have been between one of 
the angelick order, and this inſinuating and 
mighty ſpirit, who drew in the third part of 
the. Angels themſelves, to be partakers of his 
crimes, and ſharers in his condemnation ! As 
to men, they were all of them become guil 
before God, and inevitably ſubject to deſtrue- 
tion and death, from which they knew their 
recovery to be by themſelves abſolutely im- 
poſſible. Who then was ſufficiently mi 

and able to fave them? God would not un- 
doubtedly employ an improper inſtrument to 
accompliſh his own deſign of goodneſs; either 
one too weak to accompliſh'it, or who by a 
tranſcendently ſuperior dignity of perſon and 
character was above being ſent on an errand, 
that would have been ſucceſsſully managed 
by one of an inferior nature and ſtation. And 
therefore God fixed on him to be his ſubſtitute 
in this affair, who is by nature the expreſe 
„ image 
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image of his perſon, and the bright repreſenta- 
tion of his glory; on him who was his great 
agent in the formation of man, to reſcue him 
from the power of him who had deſtroyed 
him ; that both in the works of creation and 
redemption he might have the pre-eminence, 
who is the only Son of God, i. e. the Son of 
God in ſuch a ſuperior ſenſe, as cannot be 
affirmed of any created being whatſoever. A 
choice this, that ſhews both the importance 
and difficulty of deſtroying the works of 
the devil. | 7 
2. To effect this, the Apoſtle tells us, the 
Son of God was 2 The manifeſta- 
tion here ſpoken of refers to his incarnation, 
when he firſt came into the world and ta- 
'bernacled in our fleſh, and to the whole of 
his after-miniſtry, when he came publickly 70 
his own people, and manifeſted his glory by the 
miracles which he performed, the doctrines 
he taught, the precepts he gave, and the 
miſes he made, in order to perſuade them 
to believe in him and obey him, and gave 
himſelf up to the death, to accompliſh the 
ſcheme of his Father's goodneſs, and perfect 
the redemption of thoſe that were given him. 
And there is this intrinſick evidence of the truth 
of Chriſtianity, that though the ſcheme of ſal- 
vation by Chriſt conſiſts of many parts and 
branches; yet there is ſuch a mutual con- 
nection of all of them, and ſuch an entire de- 
pendence on everyone of them on each other, 
as that they all concur to produce the one 
great confeſſed defign ; inſomuch that take 
| away 
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away any one fingle eſſential branch, the 
whole will appear confuſed and imperfect, 
and incapable of effectually anſwering the 
avowed intention of it. This intention of 
the goſpel revelation, and the appearance of 
Chtiſt in the world, as expreſſed in the words 
of my text, is to deſtroy the works of the 
devil. And when the ſeveral parts of our 
bleſſed Lord's mediation are duly conſidered, 
they will all of them appear to be of very 
great importance, and even abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to bring to perfection this benevolent 
purpoſe of the divine providence and govern- 
ment. Let us conſider here, ig 

1. That the Son of God was manifeſted to 
deſtroy the works of the devil, by putting a ſtop 
to the prevalence and dominion of fin, and re- 
ſcuing men from their ſubjection to the in- 
fluence and power of it. Our bleſſed Saviour, 
in Aut own perſon and conduct, foiled this great 
deceiver.in every attempt to ſeduce and en- 
ſnare him. He maintained his obedience and 
fidelity to his heavenly Father, notwithſtand- 
ing the. moſt artful endeavours to beguile and 
corrupt him, and was the only perſon of the 
human race, who eſcaped the pollution and 
guilt of fin, and ſecured himſelf from the 
condemnation due to it. So that the Son 
of God may be ſaid to have deſtroyed the 
works of the devil, as in his own behavi- 
our he was perfectly free from fin, broke 
the force of all his temptations to it, tram- 
pled the tempter under his feet, rendered 
wholly ineffectual all his arts to ſeduce and 
2 Vor. III. M $ corrupt 
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corrupt him, exhibited a noble example of 
an uniform, ſteady piety. and virtue, and thus 
gave a ſignal check to his uſurpations, and 
the triumphs of fig over mankind. But 
_ Chriſt was mamifefted to defiroy the works of 
the devil, as the intention of his appearance 
was to put an end to the impious idolatries and 
fuperſirtions, which had prevailed for fo many 
ages almoſt among all the nations. of the 
world. That barbarons and uncultruated na- 
tions, who had no arts or learning to civi- 
zze and poliſn them, ſhould. fall into miſ- 
taken ſentiments of deity, and practiſe ab- 
fard and ridiculous rites of worſhip, perhaps 
is not ſo much to be wondered at ; though I 
_ confeſs it lowers my opinion of the great /a- 
gacity and boaſted perfection of human reaſon, 
to reflect that any, who have reaſonable 
rs, ſhould ſa utterly miſtake the. nature 
of God, as the heathen world did, introduce 
ſuch a rout of deities, as they ſet up for ob- 
jects of adoration, and give into ſuch me- 
thods of worſhipping them, as argued the 
want of common ſenſe, and bid defiance to 
decency, truth, picty, and every juſt ſenti- 
ment of the nature and perfection of God. 
But how much more aſtoniſhing is it, that 
nations and cities, where all the liberal arts 
and ſciences flouriſhed, who reaſoned and judged 
well in almoſt all other affairs relating to 


the conduct of human life, and amongſt 
whom there were men of the fineſt genius, 
and well _ in all parts of literature: I 


ſay 
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ſay how truly aſtoniſhing it is, that Athens and 
Nome, in their higheſt period af glory, and 
with all their advantages for wifdom and 
knowledge, yet ſhould continue in ſuch a 
ſtate of ſtupid Lr 5! ny regard to the 
firſt principle of all religion, and not excel 
the wildeſt barbarians on the face of the earth 
in the modes and ceremonies of their religi- 
ous worſhip | This is moſt unqueſtionably 
fact, and abundantly ſhews that the N e 
this world could not deftroy this mighty fa- 
brick of the powers af darkneſs, this chief, 
this maſterpiece of all the works of the devil, 
Idolatry; into which all the nations of the 
world had been deceived, and out of which 
no human power had been able ta recover 
them. But aur Lard -was manifeſted to deftroy 
this work of the great corrupter of men-; for 
be appeared to reveal the father; to form men 
into worthy ſentiments of God, to recal them 
to the worſhip of him, and to diſcover that 

good and 1 in which they 
were to pay the worſhip which was due to 
him. And as the Son of God came with this 
view, fa he foreſaw his ſucceſs, and rejoiced 
in the ſure proſpect of it: Thus he ſays 
to his diſciples, upon their rejoicing that 
the devils were fubjef# to them through his 
name : I beheld Satan, as hightning, fall from 
Heaven , i. e. diveſted of that majeſty and 
power which he had uſurped, by being wor- 
ſhipped as God; and caſt out from Heaven, 


Luke x, 18, 
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vhere the ignorance and ſuperſtitious folly of 
men had placed him, as lightning, i. e. ſud- 
denly, and by the ſpeedy prevalence of my 
deoctrine and religion. And in another place 
he tells his diſciples, Now is the judgment of 
this world *. God will ſoon decide the fate 
of it, and reſcue it from thoſe vile idolatries 
that have fo long overſpread it. Now ſhall 
the prince of this world; who by the ſuperſti- 
tions and vices he introduced reigned: over 
* mankind, e caft out, be ſtript of his domi- 
nion, ejected from his 'employ, and be no 
longer-worſhipped as God by the nations of 
the earth. And as the great intention of St. 
Paul's miſſion to the Gentiles was, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God F, 
ſo wherever the doctrine he taught prevailed, 
idolatry immediately became the abhorrence 
of mankind, they renounced all the infa- 
mous works of it, reconciled themfelves to 
the true God, and worſhipped him through 
the-mediation of Chriſt in ſpirit and in truth. 
And this muſt, in the nature of things, be 
the perpetual effe& of the reception and ſuc- 
ceſ of the gaſpel dodrine, to expel idolatry 
wherever it hath been ſettled, and to prevent 
the return of it wherever.it hath been rejec- 
The Son of God was manifeſted to deſtroy 
the works of the devil, as the great intention 
of his appearance in our world: was, to re- 
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cover men from their ſlavery to ſinful paſſions and 
habits, to bring them to repentance, to enable 
them to break off their {ſinful courſes, and to 
return to God by the regular practice of all 
the duties of righteouſneſs. This is the ex- 
preſs doctrine of our bleſſed Lord himſelf. 
For he tells his diſciples, 1 am come, not to call 
the righteous, but ſinners to repentance x. And 
when the Jews boaſted of their freedom, he 
tells them, that if the Son ſhould. make them 
free, viz. by ſaving them from the bondage of 
their vices, they ſhould be free indeed ; par- 
takers of the moſt neceſſary and valuable li- 
berty. And indeed the whole of his doctrine 
is calculated to repreſent to men the danger 
of ſin, the neceſſity of obedience to God by 
doing his will, and the practice of righteout- 
neſs, and the folly of, and final ruin that muſt 
attend the ſubſtituting any thing in the place 
of real religion, and the virtues of a good 
life, And with this evident intention of 
his doctrine the whole of his life and charac- 
ter correſponded ; for in him there was no, 
unrighteouſneſs at all, nor could any of his 
moſt inveterate enemies charge him with, or 
convit# him of ſin. How ſhould they? For it 
was his meat to do the will of his heavenly fa- 
tler, and he continually went about doing good 
to the bodies and ſouls of men. And by giv- 
ing us ſuch an amiable and perfe@ pattern, he 
evidently. diſcovered the end of his manifeſta- 
tion to be to ſave men from their ſins, and 
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from his power, who is the cruel tempter and 
ſeducer of them to fin, and by obedience to 
God to reinſtate them in his favour, and ſe. 
cure them the glorious inheritance of his chil- 
dren. His Avoſtles after him aſſert the ſame 
important doctrine, that the end of Chriſt's 
appearante was to refcue mankind from fla- 
very to their vices, and parge them from all 
dead works. Thus Peter to the Jews : Him 
hath — Jent to bleſs you, in turning 
| you 'from Ms iniguities *. And 
St. John, A fa or two before my text: Ye 
know that he uus manifefted to take away our 
Ane , i. e. as appears from the whole con- 
text, to recover and Runes us from the 
works of ſin; that herein we might reſemble 
him ; for the Apoſtle immediately adds: And 
in him there is no fin. This alſo is the burthen 
of St. Paul's epiſtles : : Who tells us, that i, 
i @ faithful faying, and worthy of all accepta- 
| 105 me to al came 'nto the 2% E as in- 
ners ; both from their fins and the con- 
demnation due to them; and that 27 grace 
of God hath appeared to us, bringing ſalvation, 
by teaching us, that denymg wungodhinmeſs and 
+ordly lite, we Jhould Ave e. yg hreoufly 
and gollly in the preſent world, looking for the 
 Doffed hope und glorious —_— of the great 
God, und vir Adder ws Chrifty tho Pe 
himſelf for wo, that he gut rederm us from 
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farther evident from that abundant proviſion, 
which the mercy of God hath made to ac- 
compliſh this great work of men's falvation 
from fin. All the doctrines of the goſpel are 
| Ane according to godlineſt, that lead to and 
| ully — 2 the practice of it, and it 
the very end of our believing the truth to 
make us im from fin, and — ſane- 
tify and renew us. The pr Chriſt 
command us fo mortify every 22 affection 
-and habit, enjoin us to repent, to bring forth 
| per meer for repentance, and to practiſe 
virtue that can reſult from any of thoſe 
relations and circumſtances in which man- 
Kind can be placed. The example of the Sou 
Goll is the higheſt reproach to all immora- 
tity and vice, and the nobleſt recommenda- 
tion of every thing that is ſacred, virtuous, 
and prai ſe- vo His are given US, 
— gry pr m 2 might 
ape the corruptions that ane in the world thro 
77 and that we might be effectually 4. Ehe good uaded 
to perfect holineſs en in the fo ear of God. 
irit of God is eds e the ſpirit Ago 
truth and holineſs, and that by his 1 | 
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und pirit. The end of his giving himſe 
death for us was, that he mi yr Mp4 


thes preſent evil world, 9 g from all ini- 
ity, and teſcue us from the vanity "ep 
— r with — own moſt precio —— 
g and fat our Souls mi 
dur obeying the truth. er A e 2 
Wan that he might 
| M 4 grant 
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grant repentance and forgiveneſs of fins, God 
hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteouſneſs by Jeſus Chriſt, to enforce 
the commands of repentance for paſt ſins, pre- 
ſerve us from the guilt of future offences, and 
eftabliſh us unblameable in holineſs to the end. 
And indeed for what other end, excluſive of 
this, can we poſſibly conceive God ſhould 
ſend his Son into the world? Had it not been 
for fin, we had needed no redemption. There 
had been no curſe, no. miſery, no death. 
Man would have needed no forgiveneſs, 
would never have aſked it, and could have 
had nothing to fear from the diſpleaſure and 
juſtice of God his Maker. His innocency 
would have been his ſafety, maintained his 
confidence in God, and perpetuated his hap- 
pineſs in the divine favour. 'Tis fin is the 
one great comprehenſive cauſe of all the evils 
that infeſt our world, renders ſocieties and 
individuals unhappy, and expoſes the doers 
of it to temporal and eternal miſeries. Re- 
move this evil from amongſt mankind, the 
voice of miſery would ceaſe, and the world 
would immediately be converted into a para- 
diſaical eſtate. Reſtore: to man his inno- 
cency, he will be reſtored to himſelf, to 
his God, and to all the loſt glory and hap- 
| eſs of his nature, and God will pronounce 
Bes as at his firſt creation, very good, be- 
hold bim with approbation, and ſhew that 
1575 obation by oh uninterrupted effects of 
favour. It was therefore a ſcheme wor- 
** the infinite e and . ary 
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God, to ſend his Son into the world, in or- 
der to prevent that univerſal ruin, in which 
the ſubtlety of the tempter had involved 
mankind; by raiſing them from the death of 
ſin, and furniſhing them with the means to 
diſcover his devices, and overcome all his 
temptations to thoſe criminal practices, which, 
whatever preſent pleaſures may attend them, 
are bitterneſs in 4 end, and utterly incon- 
fiſtent with every valuable intereſt of our 
beings. And conſidering that all the various 
miſeries of this life flow from ſin, as the 
original ſource of them, I have no poſſible 
conception, how God himſelf could provide 
for our everlaſting welfare, without. ſaving 
us from this parent complicated evil, or re- 
ſcue ps from the power and miſery of the 
evil one, but by enabling us to deſtroy. his 
works, by renouncing all the works of ini- 
quity, and working thoſe works of God, for 
which God originally made us reaſonable 
creatures, and oich he hath ordained that we 
ſhould avalk in as Chriſtians, and for which 
he creates anew in Chriſt Teſus our Lord. But 
farther, 
_ Chriſt was manifeſted to deſtroy. the works 
of the devil, as he came to deſtray. the cun- 
demning power of fin, and ſet us free from 
thoſe obligations to puniſhment, under which 
he had brought us as ſinners againſt God, 
Sin is the one great comprehenſive. crime 
under the divine government, is a contradic- 
tion to all the great ends of it, and a direct 
"lation: of his will. It is abſolutely a con- 
WO I tradiction 
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tradiction to the purity and rectitude of his 
nature, - what he therefore can never approve, 
hat he cannot countenance and encourage, 
what he will not permit to dwell in his 
Gght, and what he cannot but - puniſh in 
all reaſonable beings, where it is inveterate 
end incurable. And this was the end aimed 
at by the tempter of mankind, firſt to ſe- 
dace men into an apoſtacy from God, and 
then from what: he found as the effe& of 
his on tranſgreſſions, to involve them in cer- 
tain and irretrievable condemnation ; imagin- 
ing, that as he had no hopes of remiſſion 
for himſelf, the unhappineſs and ruin of 
man, when once become guilty before God, 
would be as fixed and permanent, and hope- 
deſt as his own. But herein both his faga- 
city and malice deceived him. God, who 
knew by whoſe devices man was corrupted, 
had compaſſion upon his un and. de- 
luded creature, and contrived method 
both how to reſtore him from the power and 
practice of ſin, and confiſtent with the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his own character and 
government, to free him from that condem- 
nation, under which he had brought himſelf. 
He ſent his Son into the world, not to condemn 
i, but that thenworld through him might be ſaved, 
and that whoſoever believe in him, ſhould 
not periſh but have everlaſting hfe. And to 
folk this poſe, he Scat 4 com- 
mandment his Father to lay down his Hife 
for kts ſheep, whom the Father had given him, 
and was fent by him to be the propitiation for 


their 
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Heir fins 3 that having thus cleanſed us from 
our {ins in his own blood, he might reconcile 
us to God, deliver us from wrath, and re- 
ſtore us to the bleſſed and glorious hope of 
an happy immortality in the kingdom and 
preſence of God. Oh! how kind a proviſion 
is this to prevent the everlaſting triumphs 
both of n and death; and when reſtored by 
the word and ſpirit of God from the do- 
minion and prevalence of ſin, and by the 
Almighty power of God from the corruption 
of the grave, and the ruines of death, then 
ſhall theſe works of the devil be entirely de- 
ſtroyed, his arts no more beguile us, his 
temptations no more endanger us, nor the 
fear of final condemnation interrupt our 
peace, nor give us one moment's anxiety and 
pain. Let us reflect 2 
What a murk of infamy is here ſet upon 


fin; in that it is declared by the ſpirit of G 
to be the wort ef the devil, and that the ma- 


Nation of the Son of God was neceſſary to 
2 171 2 is what Satan delights = That 
he firſt introduced into the creation, what 
men do by his fuggeſtions, what enſlaves 
men to his power, what renders thetn his 
children, and from the deſtruction it brings, 
they could never have faved themſelves, had 
not the Son of God himſelf undertaken their 
_ deliverance. And is it poſſfble for reaſonable 

creatures to imagine that this is a trivial and 
inconſiderable evil, or that God can behold it 
with indifference, -or that he will endure it 
with impunity ? He made man originally 
; | after 
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after his own image, and can he be pleaſed 
with thee, when thou defaceſt it, and put- 
teſt on a diabolical reſemblance? He created 
thee for his own ſervice, and to do thoſe 
works by which thou mayeſt manifeſt thy 
gratitude and obedience to him. And can 
he approve thee when thou enſlayeſt thyſelf 
to his power, who is his implacable adver- 
fary, and doeſt his works, by which thou 
involveſt thyſelf in his crimes, and in his 
guilt? Hath he not ſent his Son to reclaim 
thee from this madneſs, to warn thee againſt 
his deluſions, to enable thee to overcome his 
temptations, and thereby to prevent thy 
eternal deſtruction? And wilt thou refuſe 
this ſalvation, and by thine actions tell thy 

Aaker, thou preferreſt the ſervice of the 

evil to his will, and wilt perſevere in doing 
his orks, in ſpite of all he hath done by 

is only Son 2 thy redemption? Let re- 
flection take place but for one minute, when 
an inviting temptation to ſin preſents itſelf to 
thee, and give thyſelf but leiſure to aſk : Who 
is it ſollicits me to do this evil? Whoſe work 

am I going to do? And what are the wages I 
muſt expect to receive? And when thy con- 
ſcience tells thee, the devil is thy tempter, 
that thou art going to do his work, and that 
thy wages muſt come from his cruel hand: 
Will it not ſtartle thee? Will it not make 
thee retreat? And when thou conſidereſt that 
the action is diabolical, and the reward muſt 
be ſo too, will it not excite thy horror, cauſe 
thee to reject the temptation, and fly from it 
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as from deſtruction and death, and become 
the happy means of preſerving thy innocence 
How glorious in itſelf, and how worthy the 
infinite rectitude and perfection of the divine 
nature, is this profeſſed end of God's ſending 


his Son into the world, 0 deſtroy the works of 


the devil, by turning men from 'their fins, and 
recovering them to the love and practice of 
univerſal righteouſneſs? How ſtrongly doth 
this point out the intrinſick excellency of the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, and ſhew its original to be 
from God? If left in the power of this evil 
one, if governed by his ſuggeſtions, and em- 
ployed in his ſervice, we muſt be unavoidably 
undone; and can expect nothing but to ſhare 
in his condemnation. But if reſcued from 
his dominion, ſuperior to his ſuggeſtions, and 
victorious over all his temptations, we depart 
from all iniquity, yield ourſelves to God, and be. 
come the ſervants of righteouſneſs we are (ecure 


from every poſſible deſtruction, have the prin- 


ciple of eternal life and happineſs within us, 
and nothing: ſhall be able finally to ſeparate us 
from the love of God in Chriſt our Lord. 

Laſtly, let us therefore be perſuaded to re- 
nounce all the unfruitful works of darkneſs, and 
work the works of God, who hagyſent us, whilſt 
it is day. What wiſe man would ſerve a bad 
and cruel maſter, when 'tis in his power to 
be under the protection of a benevolent and 
friendly one? Who would be a flave, that 
can enjoy his freedom; or ſubmit to the vileſt 


drudgery, -when he can employ himſelf in 


7 ſervices 


' 
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ſervices that, are the moſt honourable and 
worthy? Can any man in his ſenſes heſitate 
one moment, to which of the two he ſhall 
yield bimſelf to obey ; whether a vile, apo- 
ſtate, -proſcribed ſpirit, who hath nothing but 
death and damnation to beſtow upon thoſe 
whom he can deceive into ſubjection; or the 
Son of God, whoſe yoke rs cafy and whaſe bur- 
tuen is hight ; whoſe ſervice is reaſonable, ge- 
nerous; and pleaſing, and whoſe reward is 
life and glory, and an happinefs commenſu- 
rate with eternity ? Let therefore no follicita- 
tions ſeduce us from God into the paths of 
lin,” They may ſeem to be ſtrewed with 
flowers, and appear to the eye of ſenſe all de- 
lighiful and joyous. But they are in reality 
full of ſnares, abound with ſorrows, and end 
in deſtruction. But if we have our fruit unto 
holineſs, and become the ſervants of Gad, our 
way will be ſafe, our minds be chearful, and 
the end everlaſting life. | 
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SERMON VII. 


Chrift's | Temptation in the Wilderneſs 


MarrhnEw tv. 1. 


Then, Was Feſus led up of the Spirit into the 
Wilderneſs, to be tempted of the Devil. 


HI 8 hiſtory of our Saviowr's temptation 
is mentioned by t Aree Evangeliſts;; by 
Matthew and Luke more largely, and in the 

feveral 


peculiar circumſtances attending it, 


fory manner, and without entering into the 
rticulars of it; and is I think evidently re- 
rred to by the author to the Hebrews; who, 
ſpeaking of Chriſt, tells us, That he was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without fin f 
tempted to the ſame ſins, and by the fame in- 
ſtruments and methods, though without fall- 
ing by the temptations. | 

This part of ſacred hiſtory hath been ex- 


cepted againſt, as improbable and incredible, 
+ Heb. ir. 15. | 


and 


and by Mark, but in a more general and eur- 
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and Chrift himſelf hath been repreſented upon 
account of it, as a ſort of melancholy enthuſiaſt, 
whoſe head was filled with brain-fick viſions, 
and notions of apparitions, and converſe 
with devils; fecluding himſelf from the con- 
verſe and ſociety of men, in deſerts, to feed 
upon his own melancholy diſpoſition, and in- 
dulge the diſorder of a perverted imagination, 
And in order to get rid of this and other dif- 
ficulties, ſome have imagined, that there was 
nothing real in this tranſaction, no ger 
appearance of the'tempter, but that the ſeveral 
things related were only tranſacted in a kind 
of v/ion or trance; like what tis thought we 
may find in many inſtances relating to the 
ancient - prophets, who are faid to do, what 
was only done in a prophetick trance or vi- 
ſion. But this is to cut the hot, inſtead of 
untying it; and till the adds recorded are 
ſhewn to be impoſiible or unworthy the character 
of his miſſion from God, or incapable of an- 
ſwering any valuable end, I muſt continue to 
regard the /4;fory as real, and accordingly ſhall 
conſider and endeavour to vindicate it as ſuch. 
And here the following particulars deſerve to 
be taken notice of. 

1. Our bleſſed Saviour was tempted, ſollicited 
to ſin, and to crimes of a very heinous na- 
ture, as ſhall be hereafter explained; and by 
this ſollicitation his ſtrength was tried, and 
pregf made of his firmneſs and conſtancy of 
mind, of his truſt in God, and ſubmiſſion 
to his will: And this temptation was extraor- 
Hinary in its nature; not only by the common 
1 N : ways 
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ways and methods by which men are tempted 
and ſeduced, viz. by inviſible ſollicitations, 
addreſſed to their ſenſual affections and paſ- 
ſions; but in an open manner alſo, by an ad- 
dreſs to him immediately in perſon, and to 
thoſe affections and paſſions of his nature, 
as were moſt likely to be impreffed and ex- 
cited, by objects ſuitable and agreeable to 
them. For though our bleffed Saviour had 
none of thoſe criminal propenſities and wrong 
habits, to which the reſt of mankind are un- 
happily more or leſs ſubject, yet he had all 
the affeFions eſſential to human nature, and 
thofe capable of being excited and put into 
action, by the offer and approach of ſuch 
things, as were pleafitig and grateful to them ; 
and which in their natare, like thoſe of other 
men, were capable of becoming exceffive and 
itregular. And unleſs he had been in this 
reſpe& te unto us, he would not have been 
liable to have been tempted like us at all; 
ay no external objects could otherwiſe have 
made any impteſſion upon him, nor any mo- 
fives fromm them had any inflaence to feduce 
and pervert him. We may obſerve, 

2. That the agent in this temptation is 
exprefly ſaid to be the devil. Jeſus was led 
up into the wilderneſs to be tempted of the devil ; 
and undoubtedly by him who is called m | 
way of diſtiaction and eminence, that evil 

itit, who is at the head of the apoſtacy 
ſtom God. And tis evident that the tempta- 
tion was partly carried on by him in a v5 
ſhape.” But it what form he appeared, the 
Por. III. N - hiſtory 
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| hiſtory doth not relate, and I cannot inform 
you ; but probably not as himſelf; that would 
have been at once to have prevented the effect 
of his temptation ; but as a kind and friendly 
Angel, pitying his lonely and deſtitute con- 
dition in the deſert, and in ſuch a form, as 
might not terrify, but tend to reconcile our 
Lord to his — and perſuaſions; and that 
the bait might be more agreeable, as thrown 
out by one, whom he had no reaſon to ſuſpect 
as an enemy and ſeducer. It ſeems very evi- 
dent that he had ſome apprehenſion of our 
Saviour's being the Son of God, and that pro- 
miſed ſeed of the woman, that was deſtined to 
cruſh his own head, to break his power, and 
deſtroy his authority and kingdom in the 
world ; but at the ſame time that he was not 
abſolutely ſure of it. This /uſpence of mind 
is evidently implied in the very firſt temptation 
lee: : If thou be the Son of God, which 
he alſo repeats, when he begins the ſecond ; 
an expreſſion that carried in it ſome inward 
ſuſpicion, that he might be this Son of God, 
and at the ſame time a doubt whether he was 
or not. However, to ſeduce and ruin him, 
if he could, was his determined reſolution ; 
hoping, that as by ſubtlety and craft he had 
deſtroyed our firſt parents, even in a ſtate of 
innocency, ſo he might prevail by the ſame 
means againſt Feſus himſelf; and, who ever 
he was, might, by perſuading and deceiving 
him to fin, render him obnoxious to the diſ- 
pleaſure of God, and thereby intirely prevent 
every thing he had to fear from his oor 
5 oh an 


* 
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and influence. This ſeems to have been the 
ground of this attempt upon our bleſſed Lord, 
who was now entering upon his miniſtry ; 
the whole of which muſt have been rendered 
ineffectual, had he previous to it fallen a pre 
to the ſolicitations of this inſiduous and faith- 
leſs deceiver. We may remark farther, 

3. The place where this temptation of the 
evil ſpirit was managed, v2. in the wilderneſs. 
He was led into the wilderneſs to be tempted ; 
ſome uncultivated barren deſert, far from the 
| ſociety of men, where none could comfort 
and affiſt him, and which by its ſolitude and 
waſte appearance mightexcite his fear, awaken 
uncomfortable imaginations, give force to the 
ſuggeſtions that were offered him, and weaken 
the natural firmneſs and reſolution of his 
mind. How gdiferent this from the ſituation 
of our firft parents, when they were deceived 
by the tempter's ſubtlety; who had their 
dwelling in the garden of God, where every 
thing was pleaſing to the eye, and all the va- 
rious produce of it grateful to the taſte, and 
good for food; that was frequented by An- 
gels, and honoured by the immediate preſence 
of God; where almoſt every circumſtance 
concurred to render them chearful, and fo 
many conſiderations of duty, intereſt, gra- 
titude, all preſented themſelves to their minds, 


to make them ſuperior to every allurement 


that could be offered them to tranſgreſs the 
law of their Creator, and neglect the direc- 
tions he had ſo graciouſly vouchſafed them. 
And yet amidſt all theſe delights, they were 
<p | Ns tempted, 


* 
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tempted, and they fell. But how great were 
the diſadvantages, how uncomfortable the 
eitcumſtances in which the Son of God was 
aſſaulted by the ſame evil and deſtroying ſpi- 
rit! When all alone, in an unhoſpitable wild, 
amidſt ſavage beaſts *, without the viſible 
appearance of God, without any friend or 
acquaintance to ſuccour him, without any 
means of ſupplying his wants, or obtaining 
the food that was neceſſary to ſupport him; 
where all was horrid around him, and his 
own neceſſities pained and pinched him 
within; he thus entered the liſts with the de- 
ſtroyer of mankind, was for a ſeaſon left to 
be practiſed on by his wiles, and given up to 
all the foree of his moſt artful and inſinuating 
rſuaſions; But though thus tempted, he 
ood his ground, triumphed over his tempter, 
nd made him quit the field, aſhamed of 
is repulſe, and enraged at his diſappoint- 
ment. Again, | | 
4. We may take notice, that this tempta- 
tion was carried on by the permiſion and ex- 
preſs appointment and order of God; for the 
ſacred hiſtory tells us, that Jeſus was led up of 
the ſpirit to be tempted. St. Luke ſays, that 
being full of the Holy Ghoſt, Jeſus returned from 
ordan, and was led by the ſpirit into the wil- 
5 +3 evidently aſcribing his going into 
the wilderneſs to the immediate impulſe of 
that ſpirit of God, with which he was filled, 
and which deſcended on him in a viſible ap- 


fark i 13. 1 Lake i. 1. 
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* 


earance at his baptiſm, that he might be 
ſubject for a while to grievous aſſaults of the 
evil ſpirit, and finally triumph in his victory 
over him, who had long triumphed in the 
ſucceſs of his temptations, and the victories 
he had gained over the children of men. So 
that the pretence of a melancholy diſpoſition, 
leading him into retirement and ſolitude, and 
to ſecrete himſelf from all converſe and ac- 
quaintance with men, is wholly without any 
Eundation and ſupport; as the ſacred writers 
expreſſly aſſert, that it was under the imple 
of the Holy ſpirit, that he thus went into the 
eſert. No indeed is there any thing in our 
 Saviour's hiſtory and character, that gives the 
leaſt ground for ſuſpicion, that he was of an 
unconverſable, gloomy, reſerved temper, that 
he ſhunned the ſociety of mankind, loved 
the ſolitude of a deſert, or knew not how to 
reliſh the pleaſures of uſeful and friendly con- 
verſation. It appears evidently on the con- 
trary, that he rejoiced in the habitable parts of 
the earth, and that his delights were wit the ſons 
men; for we find him preſent on occaſions 
of chearfulneſs and feſtivity, a gueſt ſometimes 
at the tables of the rich, often ſhewing him- 
ſelf in the temple of his Father, in the midſt 
of the largeſt concourſe of people, flacked 
after by multitudes, feeding and inſtructin 
thouſands, aſcending to Jeru/a/em at the yearly 
feſtivals, and fo far from being a recluſe, that 
he was continually, fnciog 1 whole 2 we 
miniſtry, ip publick life, and always employe 
in the moſt benerolent and ylct ſervices fo 
8 others. 
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others. What were the particular reaſons, 
why God was pleaſed to permit theſe tempta- 
tions to befall our bleffed Lord, ſuppoſing 
we could not give any thoroughly ſatigſying 
account of them, it would be no juſt chjection 
againſt the truth of the hiſtory, ſince I don't 
know that God is obliged to acquaint us with 
the reaſons of every thing he is pleaſed to 
permit and order. But we are not without 
ſuch as will juſtify the divine wiſdom and 
equity in this affair. One reaſon might be 70 
do honour to human nature, and cauſe mankind 
to triumph by Chriſt over this haughty and 
ſubtle ſpirit, and all his powerful and inſi- 
nuating ſollicitations; and to let him know 
that though he prevailed by miſrepreſentati- 
ons and frauds over the firſt parents of the 
human race, and ſo involved them all in the 
ſentence of death; yet neither craft nor power 
could profit him, when mg mae againſt the 
man Feſus Chriſt; who by his intire victory 
over him, during a more than forty days con- 
teſt with him, ſpoiled him of the glory of his 
former victories, convinced him that he was a 
conquerable falling enemy, and that man- 
kind through him ſhould learn to reſiſt and 
triumph over him. | 

It may be farther remarked, that this courſe 
of temptations was previous to our Lord's en- 
tering on his public miniſtry, the great end 
of which was 20 deſtroy the works of the devil, 
and ſubvert that dominion which he had 
uſurped over the children of men. Into this 
work God was pleaſed to initiate him by 


very 
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very grievous temptations from him, whoſe 
kingdom he was to oppoſe, that he might be 
inured to difficulty, cloath himſelf with reſo- 
lution and firmneſs of mind, and by ſeeing 
with what art and determined malice he was, 
in the very entrance into his ſervice, aſſaulted 
and perſecuted, he might be, with the greater 
vigour and zeal, excited to go through that 
work for which he was ſent into the world; 
be ever upon his guard, be ever watchful 
over his adverſary, that he might gain no 
advantage againſt him, expect future tempta- 
tion, and eſpecially arm himſelf for the /af? 
and great confliit he was to undergo, when he 
faid to thoſe who came to apprehend him : 
This is your hour, and the power of darkneſs * : 
and when through the extream violence of 
the temptation, probably to ſavethimſelf from 
the ignominious and accurſed death that was 
now before him, by deferting his poſt of 
duty, and renouncing his pretenſions as the 
Son of God, he was in ſuch an agony, as cauſed 
him as it were to ſweat drops of blood F. Theſe 
introductory temptations were extremely pro- 
per to harden and fortify him againſt the 
greater that awaited him, as experience and 
ſucceſs naturally create courage, and make 
men bold and intrepid in future encounters; and 
as an enemy, that hath been frequently over- 
come, is reſiſted with a kind of aſſurance of 
victory over him in every new conteſt, and 
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to loſe it, and the ambition of final triumph, 
all conſpire to render the reſiſtance more 
reſolute, by-final ſucceſs to add freſh laurels 
to the former. 
Another reaſon why theſe temptations were 
permitted ĩs ſuggeſted by revelation itſelf, and 
is a very important one, viz. to teach him Hu- 
manity, and great pity and compaſſion to man- 
fand, under the various temptations of life, to 
which they are expoſed in the preſent ſtate, and 
that he might know by experience that unea- 
fineſs and danger of a tempted'Eondition, and 
from the remembrance of his own feelings, be 
more warmly excited to afford ſuitable aſ- 
Hſtance and grace to his faithful diſciples, in 
every hour of their trial; for we have nat an 
dugh prigſt, who cannot ſympathize with our in- 
firmities, but who was in all points tempted like 
as wwe are, yet without fin ; and in that he 
Jufered being _ he is able to ſuccour theſe 
aui are tempted |; hath both the power to 
enable him to do it, and the inclination and 
affection, that will effectually excite him to 
it. We may add allo, that theſe temptations 
Were permitted to befall the great captain of 
jour ſaluatian, to teach his followers, that they 
'wult exped? the ſame kind of appolition, and 
| from the ſame enemy, that their Lord and 
Maſter had found in the diſcharge af their 
duty, and working out their own falvation. 
Every convert to truth and righteouſneſs is a 
ſubject loſt to Satan's power and authority, 


8 4 Heb. ir. 1. 1 f. 18. 


and 
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and every thing that men undertake for the 
glory of God, and to advance the kingdom 
and intereſt of Chriſt, tends to ſhake and 
weaken the foundations of his government. 
It is therefore no wonder, that as he is re- 
frrained/by the power of God from all acts of 
open violence, he ſhould endeavour by ſecret 
temptations, and. the concealed methods of art 
and fraud, to prevent the defection of man- 
kind from his cauſe, to recover them, and 
retain them in his intereſt ; hinder them by 
the proſpect of difficulties, and the terrors of 
their own minds, from proſecuting any great 
and good deſigns, and if he cannot prevent 
them from attempting, yet render the work 
as difficult and fatal as he can; and defeat, as 
far as chis influence reaches, the good effects 
of ſuch uſeful undertakings. This may be 
expected from the conduct of the tempter, 
an relation to our bleſſed Lord; and God 
ſuffered his Son to become ſubject to theſe 


folicitations, to warn and forearm them, to 
encourage them to reſiſt ſteadfaſtly, and aſſure 


them by his example, that God their heavenly 
Father will out of every temptation find a way 
for their eſcape ; that if they maintain their 
reſolution they ſhall overcome, that He will 
cauſe them to triumph over this tempter and 
ſeducer of mankind, and finally reward their 
perſeverance with a crown of righteouſneſs 
o ieee 
5 . We may farther take notice of the can- 
tinuance of theſe temptations to which our Lord 
was expoſed ; and $t. Mark expreſſly aſſures 
| Us, 
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us, that he was in the wilderneſs forty days 
tempted of Satan. What were the peculiar 
temptations, with which our Lord was aſſaulted, 
and the manner in which they were carried 
on, whether in an inviſible manner, by ſecret 
ſuggeſtions to his mind, or by an open per- 
ſonal appearance, or interchangeably, ſome- 
times by the one, and ſometimes by the 
other ; as the ſacred hiſtory hath not deter- 
mined, 'tis impoſſible any perſon ſhould be 
able to explain. For as to the three particular 
temptations expreſily mentioned by Matthew 
and Luke, they did not take place 'till the forty 
days trial were over; and the two laſt of the 
three, as appears by the very nature of them, 
not till Chriſt was gone out of the wilderneſs. 
As to the irt of them, his being tempted to 
turn ſtones into bread, the hiſtory is expreſs, 
that en he had faſted forty days and forty nights, 
he was after this an hungry; upon which the 
devil came to him, and ſaid : Command that theſe 
flones be made bread. And that he was not in 
the deſert,” when he was tempted the ſecond 
and third time, is evident; becauſe during the 
ſecond he was at the temple, and during the 
third on a high mountain; and I particularly 


mention this, becauſe this obſervation will, 1 


apprehend, take away all the difficulty that 
ſeems to have attended this tranſaction, and 
make the whole account of it eaſy and in- 
telligible, as I hope will appear in the ſe- 
quel. As to the methods made uſe of by the 
tempter, during the forty days Chriſt was 
left to be practiced on by his aft and malice, 

| they 
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they were, no doubt of it, ſuch as were well 
adapted to carry his point, and allure the prey, 
he hunted into his net. A wilderneſs carries 
in its very appearance ſomewhat horrid and 
ſhocking to human nature. To be alone in it, 
without companion or guide, is a circumſtance 
that muſt heighten the apprehenſion and diſ- 
treſs. To ſee one's ſelf encompaſſed 10:th wild 
beaſts in ſuch a forlorn fituation, muſt awaken 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of fear and terror; and 
amidſt this ſcene of amazement and anxiety, 
to be left for full forty days together to the 
ſubtlety and management of a mighty ſpirit, 
who is by employment and office a tempter 

and deceiver, and by inclination and charac- 
ter a deſtroyer ; it is not well poſſible to con- 
ceive of a more afflicted, melancholy, dan- 
gerous ſituation, than what our bleſſed Maſ- 
ter was now left in ; and whatever the temp- 
ter could do, to corrupt or impreſs his ima- 
gination, to 7errify him from engaging in the 
work he was now about to enter on, or by 
more pleaſing proſpects preſented to him, to 
pervert his mind, and ſtagger his conſtancy ; 
no doubt but he exerted all his abilities to 
carry his important point, and practiced all 
his wiles and ſtratagems to deſtroy this extra- 
ordinary perſon, and prevent every thing he 
had to fear from his character and influence. 
But in what way he tried his power and ſkill 
remains to us an intire ſecret; though we know 
the event was defeat and ſhame to the tempter, 
but victory and glory to the Son of God, _ 
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the Saviour of mankind. But we are farther 
to obſerve/, | | 
6. That when theſe forty days temptations 
were over, our Lord, who had faſted during 
this whole period, and ſevere conflict with the 
tempter, found himſelf an hungry. When he had 
faſted forty days and forty nights, ſays the hiſto- 
ry, he was afterwards an hungry. God had mi- 
raculouſly ſuſtained him thus far, and he felt 
no weakneſs of body, or faintings of ſpirits by 
this long abſtinence from his uſual food. We 
read allo of Moſes, that he was with the Lord in 
the mount forty days and forty nights, and neither 
eat bread, or drank water *. In like manner 
Eljah travelled the ſame ſpace of time without 
food, unto Horeb, the mount of God + ; and 
n this miraculous circumſtance, theſe three 
great . prophets, Moſes, the founder of the 
| Jewith polity, E/yeh, the great ſcourge of the 
| Jewiſh idolaters, and zealous advocate for the 
true worſhip of God, and Jeſus Chriſt, the in- 
troducer and mediator of the new covenant, 
reſembled each other, in their being ſuſtained 
without food, by the immediate power of 
God, and all of them in barten deſerts and 
wilderneſſes; as a teſtimony to all future 
Ages, that when God calls men to extraor- 
nary ſervice, he will ſapport them in it by 
extraordinary means, when the common and 
uſual ones entirely fail; for as:bread ſupports 
us, only becauſe it receives its power and 
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efficacy to do it from God, and becauſe he con- 
tinues the virtue of it for this purpoſe; he 
can make the air or the /ght of Heaven equal- 
ly ſubſervient to this purpoſe, or without 
any exteftnal means continue life, and main- 
tain the vigour of it, by his /o/e immediate in- 
fluence upon the bodily conffitution. It was 
no wonder, however, that our Saviour, after 
ſo long a forbearance of ordinary food, and 
the divine power that ſuſtained him was with- 
drawn, ſhould find himſelf an hangry z and 
on, this occaſion the great adverſary founds 
his firſt femptation, that the ſacred hiſtory 
particularly takes notice of. Unwilling to 


quit the field, though repulſed with difhonour 


in a forty days conflict, he artfully renews 
the attack upon an occaſion that naturall 
offered itſelf, and in a manner that cover A 
over the malignity of his deſign, and was 
well adapted to deceive. Jeſus was an hunger- 
. ed, and when the tempter came to him, he fa. | 
thou be the Son of God, command that theſe ſtonès 
be made bread. Let us here remark, that, 
1. What gave occafion to this temptation 
was our Saviour's hunger, after an abſtinence 
of forty days; and we may very reaſonahl 
conclude, that his hunger was very preſſin 
and ſevere. He was robabl ſtill in the wil 
derneſs, where he ſaw nothing that could 
miniſter relief to him, and where there was 
no human hand to ſupply his wants. So that 
as to the ordinary methods of ſatisfying his 
neceſſities, he had reaſon to deſpair of them, 
and Knew that there muſt be ſome miraculous 
8 interpoſition 
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interpoſition of providence in order to ſuſtain 
him. And yet how many thoughts might 
occur, on this occaſion, to check any expec- 
tation of this kind? He found, by the re- 
turn and ſharpneſs of his appetite, that the 
power, which had wonderfully ſupported him 
for the forty days paſt, was intirely with- 
drawn, and that nature being now left to her 
ordinary courſe and laws, required her ordi- 
nary ſupplies, and muſt, in the common or- 
der of things, ſink and faint without them; 
and how could he well expect a freſh exertion 
of that power, to keep him alive without 
food, which by the return of his appetite he 
actually experienced to be intirely ceaſed; or 
why would his Father have witheld it, had it 
not been to ſhew him, that he muſt take 
ſome extraordinary method to ſatisfy and 
provide for himſelf? This ſeems to be the 
natural fituation of a perſon's mind in ſuch 
circumſtances, and the reaſonings that would 
be' moſt likely to ariſe in any difficulty, or 
upon any ſuch emergency as this. In this 
ſtrait, and during this uncertainty, how to 
obtain the relief he wanted ; the tempter art- 
fully ſteps in, and in ſome viſible form and 
friendly addreſs, accoſts him, and ſuggeſts to 
him a method that would immediately bring 
him out of all his perplexities, and ſatisfy his 
Hunger at once. And, 8 

2. The temptation and ſuggeſtion was this: 
Command that theſe ſtones be made bread, You 
ought to look for no farther miraculous ſup- 
port from God. That now fails you, and 

F | you 
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you muſt therefore depend upon yourſelf, and 
rocure your ſupply by any other means with- 
in your own power, or elſe you will infallibly 
periſh by hunger in this deſolate wilderneſs. 
Theſe ſtones, or any of them that lie before 
you, immediately convert into bread, as 
the moſt ready and expeditious method of 
ſatisfying the cravings of your appetite, and 
eaſing the painful gnawings of the hunger 
that oppreſſes you. And to enforce this ad- 
vice, he adds: 

3. If thou be the Son of Goll, command that 
theſe ſtones be made bread. If you are that 
Son of God as you ſeem to be, that is ſpoken 
of in the. prophecies, you can eafily convert 
theſe ſtones into bread, for you may be ſure 
God your heavenly Father will enatle you 
to do it, and as your neceſſities now ſeem to 
drive you to this expedient, ſo by this proof 
of the divine power aſſiſting you, you will 
have the moſt abundant conviction yourſelf, 
that you are this perſon, and give me the 
fulleſt ſatisfaction and evidence of it too. It 
may be ſomewhat difficult to account for it, 
how this evil ſpirit ſhould now any thing 
about this character of the Son of God, or 
have any ſuſpicion that our bleſſed Saviour 
might be He. Probably he might hear and 
gather this from the voice from Heaven, which, 
juſt before theſe temptations commenced, de- 
clared him to be God's beloved Son, in whom 
le was well pleaſed. It is certain he is by no 
means ignorant of ſcripture, as appears by that 

appoſite 
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appoſite paſſage which he quotes from it, 
to prevail with Chriſt to throw himſelf from 
the battlements of the temple. And in Da- 
niels prophecy mention is expreſsly made of 
him, in what Nebuchadnezzar fays to his 
Coutiſellors : T ſee four men, looſe, walking in 
the fire, and they have no hurt, and the form of 
the fourth is like the Son of Gd. And that 
this character was not unknown to the Jews, 
appears from the apocryphal E/dras, who de- 
ſcribes the Son pf God, as crowning thoſe 
who have confeffed the name of God +. And 
in our bleſſed Saviour's time, the character 
of the Chriſt, or Meſſiah, and the Son of God, 
were underſtood to denote the fame perſon, 
as appears by the adjuration of the High 
Prieſt to our bleſſed Lord: Tell us whether 
thou be the Chriſt, the Son of God , and from 
many other paſſages that might be men- 
_ tioned. $o that the tempter could not but 
Enow, from prophecy, and from the current 
language and ſentiments of the Jews, that 
the character of the Son of God belonged 
to the Meffiah. And therefore the putting 
him upon this proof, that he-was this great 
and extraordinary perſon, and perſuading him 
to exert his power as ſuch, to ſupply his ne- 
ceſſities in the midſt of a barren deſert, was 
an artful ſuggeſtion to his appetite and am- 
bition, and had ſome appearance of a friendly 
concern for his relief, and that he ſhould 
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appear in the full character and glory of the 
Son of God. 

But our bleſſed Saviour well diſcerned the 
treachery of the counſel, and was full proof 
againſt the intended deception, and gave a 
much better evidence of his, being he Son 
of God, than by turning ſtones into bread, 
viz. by his obedience to his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and abſolutely confining himſelf within 
the limits of the commiſſion he had given 
him. Had he, in compliance with the ſug= 
geſtion given him, attempted to turn ſtones 
into bread, without his Father's ſpecial direc- 
tion, and the immediate impulſe of the ſpirit 
of God, whoſe conduct he was under, it 
would have been an unwarrantable preſump- 
tion, and an attempt to have wrought a mi- 
racle, where he had no occaſion, reaſon, or 
leave to do it; and then the divine influ- 
ence and power might have failed him, and 
the unſucceſsful attempt would have at once 
ſunk his credit, proved him to have loſt his 
Father's affection and preſence, and rendered 
him utterly incapable of accompliſhing that 
great work, for which his perfect obedience 
was an indiſpenſible qualification. As to any 
confirmation to himſelf, that he was the Son 
of God, our Saviour needed none, and the 
turning ſtones into bread was not a greater 
E of it, than what he had already in his 
breaſt, or than what the teſtimony he had 
received from Heaven afforded. And as to 
any ſatisfaction, that the tempter deſired in 

Vor. III. get p this 
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this article, he deſerved none; and had our 
Lord been perſuaded to attempt the miracle 
at his bidding, whether he had ſucceeded 
or not, the devil would have triumphed in 
his ſucceſs, claimed him as his own, gloried 
over him as his conqueſt, and turned his 
immediate accuſer in the court of Heaven. 
And as to the motive derived from the pre- 
ſent hunger of Chriſt, it was a ſuggeſtion to 
diſtruſt his Father's power and goodneſs, of 
which he had experienced fuch full proof, 
in his miraculous ſupport for forty days paſt, 
and who would immediately himſelf have 
ſuggeſted this method of making bread, had 
- It been agreeable to his will, that Chriſt ſhould 
have taken it. Beſides, as the complying 
with the advice would have argued a diſtruſt 
of his Father's power, it would have looked 
as though he had ſet bounds to it, and ima- 
gined that God could not have ſupported him 
without bread.>' And on theſe accounts, the 
ſuggeſtion, with what ever appearance of 
friendſhip, and concern for the honour and 
relief of Chriſt it might be made, was inſi- 
dious and enſnaring, and as ſuch it was 

4. Rejected by our Lord, and upon ſuch a 
principle, as ſhewed the tempter it was im- 

Mble he ſhould ſucceed in it. For our 
Lord gave his refufal, in thoſe remarkable 
words of ſcripture, It is written: Man ſhall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. It is a ci- 
tation from what Mee ſaid to the 1/raclites, 
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to perſuade them to obey, and put their truſt 
in God : Remember all the way, which the Lord 
thy God led thee, theſe forty years in the wilder- 
neſs to prove thee, and to know what was in th 
heart, and ſuffered thee to hunger, and fed thee 
with manna, and that he might make thee know, 
that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
the Lord doth man live; i. e. by every kind 
of means that God is pleaſed to appoint and 
bleſs for this purpoſe. Bread, unleſs he ſanc- 
tifies it; will not pteferve life, and he can 
ſupport it equally without bread, He hath 
all power in his hand, and can make every 
part of nature ſubſervient to his will, and 
whenever the command proceeds from him, 
though bread ſhould be wanting to ſatisfy 
thy hunger, other means ſhall be provided for 
the preſervation of life, and even the deſert 
itſelf liberally ſupply thee with neceſſary food. 
And how perfectly appoſite was the applica- 
tion of this paſſage of ſcripture by our bleſſed 
Lord to the circumſtances he was in! How 
effectual a repulſe of the temptation offered 
him! And the anſwer in its full length was 
this. Tis true that I hunger. But it is by 
the permiſſion of my heavenly Father. And 
he permits it to prove me, and know what 
is in my heart. And though I have no 
bread, nor any viſible means of ſatisfying my 
hunger in this batren and deſolate wilderneſs, 
yet I know he is able to find other methods 
of ſuſtaining my life, and can immediately 
O 2 fend 
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ſend me down manna from Heaven, as he did 
formerly to his people, when hungry and 
fainting in the deſert. In his power and 
goodneſs therefore I truſt, will uſe no unwar- 
rantable methods to ſupply my wants, and 
ſhall expect my relief in the way, and at 
the ſeaſon which his wiſdom ſhall direct.“ 
Thus ended the firſt temptation that is here 
particularly recorded. The impoſtor was de- 
tected, his craft and ſubtlety diſappointed, 
and the Son of God gloriouſly triumphed in 
his full victory over the ſeducer and de- 
ſtroyer of mankind. We may from this ac- 
count obſerve : 

1. That even our ianocent paſſions, and the 
very neceſſary appetites of nature, ſhould be 
indulged with great caution and prudence, and 
never be gratified at the expence of our 
duty, and when the doing it will be at- 
tended with any real offence againſt God. 
— 2 is a neceſſary and very troubleſome 

appetite, and the ſatisfying it a very reaſon- 

able and neceſſary thing ; and every wiſe man 
will do it, when he can find the proper 
means of doing it. But there may be cir- 
cumitances that may render the doing it ex- 
tremely criminal, unbecoming our character, 
and inconſiſtent with the regard and ſubmiſ- 

| fion we owe to God. In the circumſtances 
of our bleſſed Lord, what more natural for 
him than to eat when he was hungry ; and 
if he could not procure a ſupply without a 
miracle, how could a miracle be better be- 
ſtowed; 
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ſtowed ; and why ſhould not the advice be 


accepted, to turn ſtones into bread ? But our 
bleſſed Lord would not live by any means, 
that would diſcover the leaſt diffidence in 
his heavenly Father's power and goodneſs, 
nor work a miracle for his own preſervation, 
without an intimation from him of the pro- 
priety and ſeaſonableneſs of it; to teach us, 
that hunger and thirſt are preferable to fin ; 
and that there are no paſſions and affections 
of our frame, however natural and neceſſary, 
but what may be unſeaſonably gratified ; 
and that the queſtion with a wiſe and good 
man ſhould never be: Will this and the 
other indulgence ſuit my preſent inclination, 
and be agreeable to my appetite? But, Can 
do it, conſiſtent with the reverence and 
duty I owe to God, and ſo as to give no ad- 
vantage to tlie tempter to corrupt, accuſe and 
deſtroy me? He often lies concealed in a 
ſtrong inclination, and works it up into a 
powerful ſnare to deſtroy us. By means of 
this he drew our firſt parents into his toils, 
and made an appetite, innocent in itſelf, in- 
ſtrumental to deſtroy them and their poſte- 
rity; and by the ſame method he would 
have ſeduced the reſtorer of mankind, and 
by one fatal indulgence, to which his neceſ- 
ſities ſtrongly urged him, would have de- 
ceived him into tranſgreflion, and thereby 
have fruſtrated all the counſels of God, for 
the redemption of the world by his media- 
tion and death. And it is the almoſt con- 
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Rant method he makes uſe of, and indeed 
the only one he can be well ſucceſsful in, to 
enſnare men into vice by thoſe natural appe- 
tites and paſſions, which are good and uſeful 
in themſelves, and inſerted into our frames 
for the wiſeſt purpoſes; perſuading them 
into immoderate and too frequent gratifica- 
tions of them; till by long indulgence they 
ſeize the reins, lead away in triumph reaſon, 
conſcience, and principle, captives, and hur- 
ry men into enormities abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with every valuable intereſt both of time 
and eternity. Keep thy heart therefore with all 
diligence, 1s an advice that ſhould never be 
forgotten, /ince out of it are all the iſſues of 
life. | 

2. We ſee in the example of our bleſſed 
Lord, that a conſtant ſenſe of God upon the 
heart, and the maintaining a /rvely, firm and 
habitual hope and truſt in his protection and 
goodneſs, is the beft guard of integrity, the 
moſt effectual ſupport under all temptations, 
and the ſureſt means of obtaining grace from 
him in every time of need. It was by this 
our bleſſed Lord ſtood his ground, and baf- 
fled the attempts of the evil ſpirit to beguile 
and pervert him. The heart that hath no 
apprehenſions, no reverence for God, Satan 
ſeizes on as his own habitation, finds it, in 
our Lord's emphatical deſcription, empty, 
fwept, and garniſbed“ for his reception, fixes 
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in it as his ſtrong hold, and ſoon reduces all 
its powers and paſſions into his intereſt and 
ſervice. But the prevailing ſenſe of God, 
the fear to offend, and the deſire and ambi- 
tion to pleaſe him, are barriers that will 
abſolutely exclude him, either prevent his 
ſuggeſtions, or effectually deſtroy their influ- 
ence; and when ſupported and ſeconded 
by faith in his goodneſs, and hope in his 
promiſes, will render Satan, with his utmoſt 
craft and power, an impotent harmleſs 
enemy, and ſecure us the final victory and 
triumph over him. Theſe are diſpoſitions 
and graces of perpetual uſe in the Chriſtian 
life, and that by daily exerciſe we ſhould 
be careful to ſtrengthen and improve to their 
higheſt perfection. And laſtly 

3. I cannot help obſerving, in honour and 
defence of 4 good old cuſtom, though 
looked on as obſolete, and actually grown 
into diſuſe by many, that ſince it is a moſt 
certain truth, that man cannot hive by bread 
alone, but by the ward that proceeds out of the 
mouth of God, or by his command, render- 
ing our daily bread effectual for this pur- 
poſe, it is a decent and a right thing, never 
to begin our meals without aſerng his bleſſing 
on our food, and always to conclude them 

thankſgrvings to him, who in ſeaſon provides 
them for us. Whilſt the principles of reli- 
gion are true, this will be a reaſonable ſer- 
vice, and whilſt there is any regard due to 
the Saviour of mankind, his example will 
ry O4 be 
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be thought worthy of imitation, who, pre- 
vious to his meals, conſecrated them b 

rayer and thankſgivings to his heavenly 
Father. Be not therefore aſhamed of a 
practice in which you have him for a pattern, 
but acknowledge God in all the bleſſings of 
life, and his favour will make them effectual 
to your comfort and happineſs, 
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SERM O N VIII. 


The Hiſtory of our Lord's Temptation 
finiſhed. 


MaTTHEW iv. 1. 


Then was Jeſus led up of the Spirit into the 
Wilderneſs, to be tempted of the Devil. 


T. Mark and St. Luke aſſure us, that 
Jeſus was in the wilderneſs forty days 
tempted of Satan, and that in thoſe days he did 
eat nothing ; and St, Matthew and St. Luke 
agree in their report, that after this fort 

days faſt he became hungry, and that the 
tempter took this occaſion to practice on 
him, and tried to deceive him; ſaying to 
him, If thou be the Son of God, command that 
theſe ſtones be made bread. ' ** You are now in 
a deſert that can yield you nothing, you are 
pinched with hunger, you have no friend to 
_ ſupply your wants. Surely the Son of God 
ſhould not want neceſſary food. If you are 
this Son of God, ſhew me the proof of it. 
Exert your power, help yourſelf, turn ſome 
of theſe ſtones into bread, and this evidence 
te will 
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will be ſatisfying both to you and me.” And 
friendly as this advice might appear, it was 
nevertheleſs infidious and deftructive; as it 
was a temptation to diſtruſt the power and good- 
neſs of God ; either that he could not, or 
would not relieve him in his neceſſities; to 
uſe unpreſcribed methods of fupplying his 
want, and dictate to his heavenly Father the 
time and manner, when and how he ſhould 
exert his power, and enable him to do mira- 
culous works. Such a miracle as this, had 
it been wrought in the wilderneſs, would 
have been entirely 4%, and no good end could 
have been anſwered by it ; as there were none 
to convince ; Chriſt himſelf needing not this 
proof of his being the Son of God, and the 
tempter not really defiring it; but rather 
hoping, by putting him on this experiment, 
that he would fail in the attempt ; as well 
knowing, that Chriſt's endeavouring to do 
an unneceſſary miracle at his bidding, would 
be no likely method to attain that influence 
of the divine ſpirit and power that was ne- 
ceſſary to effect it. Our Lord therefore, 
who ſaw into the treachery of the advice, 
rejected the propoſal, by telling him: I is 
ritten: Man ſball not live by. bread alone, 
but by. every wond that proceedeth auf of the 
mauth of Gad. i. e. I feel my hunger, and 
know L have here vo bread. But I have no 
need for this reaſon to turn ſtones into bread; 
becauſe God can ſupport me without it, as 
he did the Maelites with manna in the deſert, 
and make whatever means he is pleaſed. to 

Cor | | appoint 


* 
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appoint effectual to my relief. Tis his pre- 
rogative to preſcribe the methods by which I 
am to live, and my part, to wait for his orders, 
and-to obey them. But, 
II. Being baffled and diſappointed in this 
attempt, the adverſary tries another method, 
and applies to a different paſſion, that by the 
influence of it he might enſnare and ruin 


him. In the former temptation he ſeems to 


have endeavoured to inſinuate ſome diftru 
into our Lord's mind, as to his being the Son 
of God, upon the account of his hunger, 
and being deprived of all viſible means of 
fatisfying it. In this he tempts him to pre- 
fume on the character, and give an open con- 
vincing evidence and demonſtration of it at 
once to the whole city of Jeruſalem, by an 
action that would carry his own proof and 
conviction along with it. The hiſtorian re- 
lates it in the following manner . Then the 
devil takes him into the holy city, and ſetteth 
him on a pinnacle of the temple, and ſays to him: 
If thou be the Son of Gad, caſt thyſelf down ; for 
it it written : He ſhall give his angels charge 
concerning thee, and in their hands ſhall they 
bear thee up, left at any time thou daſh thy foot 
againſt a flone. Teſus ſaid unto lim: It is 
written again : Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. Here we are to conſider, | 
The nature and circumſtances of the temp- 
tation, 
And the viFory of our S eſſed Saviour over it. 


+ Verſe 5-7. | 
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As to the temptation itſelf, the following 
circumſtances deſerve. to be taken notice of 
in it. 

The place in which it was carried on; 
which was Teruſalem, the temple of God, and 
the pinnacle or battlement of it. The Devil 
takes him into the holy city, and ſets him on a 
pinnacle of the temple. The holy city is Feru- 
Jalem, and there are ſome ancient coins re- 
maining of it, which have this very inſoription 
on it. It is ſtiled fo again by the Apoſtle *; 
by Nehemiah after its reſtoration +; and long 
before the firſt deſtruction of it, by 1/a:ah 4; 
who tells us, that the Jews, and their im- 
pieties and corruptions, gloried in this, and 
counted it their ſecurity, that they belonged 
to the holy city. They call themſelves of the 
holy city, and flay themſelves upon the God 
of Iſrael, whoſe name. was the Lord of Hoſts, 
and in other places of ſcripture, And Feru- 
ſalem was called by this name of the holy city, 
becauſe of the temple of God that was in it, 
and the ſacred ſolemnities of worſhip, which 
were performed there in honour of him, up- 
on which account it was regarded as the 
place of his peculiar reſidence; the temple 
on Mount Sion being his immediate habitation 
and palace, and under his perpetual and diſ- 
tinguiſhing protection. Hence it is ſtiled he 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of 
the FEW "ng v; and 1 city of the great Hig, 


w Matt. xxvii. 39. + e xi, 18. Þ Iſaiah viii. 2. 
$ Pſalm xlvi, 4. 8 


where 
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where God was known in her palaces fer a re- 
fuge . When in this city, he was led by 
the tempter into the temple, carried up by 
him to one of the battlements of it, and 
placed in ſuch a ſituation, as overlooked the 
city, and from whence he might eaſily throw 


himſelf down into one of the courts of the' 


temple. 

It is enquired here, how the devil conveyed 
our bleſſed Lord into this ſituation. And the 
generality of interpreters have concluded, that 
< carried him forcibly through the air, and fled 
with him 'till he had placed him on the tem- 
ple battlements ; and becauſe this ſuppoſition 
is liable to many objections, ſome interpreters 
of, great note, have imagined that there was 
nothing real in this tranſaction, but that it was 
in the whole of it carried on in a dream, or 
trance, or viſion. But as this account is lia- 
ble to as many real difficulties as the other, 
I cannot eaſily come into either, eſpecially as 
there is a way of explaining this hiſtory, 
which avoids the objections on both ſides, 
and to which the hiſtory itſelf, and the terms 
made uſe of in it, plainly leads us. When 
our bleſſed Saviour came out of the deſert, 
after he had refuſed to turn ſtones into bread, 
the devil takes our Lord into the holy city, 
i. e. prevailed with him to go up to Jeruſalem 
along with him; #00& him as any one takes his 


companion, whom he preſſes and perſuades to - 


attend him; juſt as Jeſus, going up to Jeru- 


* Pſalm xlviii. 2, 3. 
ſalem, 
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falem, tooꝶ the twelve diſciples with him &, where 
the word is the ſame as in my text, and in 
which ſenſe it is uſed in many places of the 
New Teſtament, and never once for carrying 
any perſon by force from off the earth, through 
the air ; a fignification of the word unknown 
either to ſacred or profane writers. And 
when he had thus carried him to the temple, 
he by the ſame perſuaſion, and the permiſ- 
fion of God, prevailed with him to go up to 
the battlements, and there /#?feth him, i. e. 
brought him to ſuch a part of them, where 
Chriſt might eaſily do, what the tempter in- 
tended to perſuade him to do. This is a way 
of ſpeaking common to all languages, and we 
carry a friend with us, when we wait on him 
to any particular place; and we ſet or place 
him, when we bring hum to the ſeat or ſtation 
we have provided for him. And thus the 
tempter ſet or placed our Lord on the pin- 
nacle, or battlements of the temple, by at- 
tending him there, till he had fixed him in 
the ſituation that he thought proper for his 
pony” in which ſenſe the original word 

s ufed in ſeveral places in the New Teſta- 
ment, and by all writers without excep- 
tion. The plain and natural meaning of 
the paffage therefore is: That the tempter, 
by God's permiſfion, attended on our bleſſed 
Saviour from the defert to Jeruſalem, led 
him into the temple, cauſed him to aſcend 
fo ſome of the battlements of it, and at- 


4 Luke ix. 10. 
tended 
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tended him to ſuch a part of them, where he 
might perform the miraculous leap, which 
he intended to perſuade him to take, in hopes 
that it would prove his utter deſtruction: 
thus he addreſſes him: 

If thou be the Son of God, caſt thyſelf down. 
It appears very evident, that this was a pro- 
poſal founded on a ſuppoſition, that Chriſt 
thought himſelf the Son of God, and was 
made, that he might perſuade our bleſſed 
Lord to imagine, that this would be the moſt 
ready and effectual method, publickly to de- 
clare and convince the whole city of Jeruſalem, 
that he was the Son of God, and their Meſſiah. 
Tf thou art the Son of God, ſbew thyſelf to be 
fo, by ſome extraordinary performance, that 
may perſuade the whole nation to acknow- 
ledge and receive thee as ſuch. Why ſhouldeſt 
thou conceal thy pretenſions, why defer the 
publickly taking on thee this character? Here 
1s now an opportunity that offers itſelf, where- 
by thou mayeſt afford the moſt unconteſtible 
demonſtration, that God is thy Father, and 
be received at once by the whole body of 
the people and by the prieſts who are now 
miniſtering in the temple, as the promiſed 
Mefhah, whom they expect. For if thou 
caſt thyſelf from theſe battlements, and the 
nation know, that no real harm accrues to thee 
by it, and they ſee thee alive and found after 
it; and this thou mayeſt certainly expect, if 
thon art the Son of God ; ſuch a miracu- 
lous preſervation will ſhew how dear thou art 
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to God, and diſpoſe them immediately to 
own thee as his well beloved Son.” 

And to encourage our Lord in this aſſurance 
of his Father's protection, i. e. more effectual- 
ly to perſuade him to venture on this pre- 
ſumptuous trial of it, and thereby moſt cer- 
tainly to forfeit it, and deſtroy himſelf ; he 
cites to him a very apt paſſage of ſcripture, 
with a deſign to inſpire him with this falſe 
confidence, and to perſuade him into the raſh 
project, into which he would have precipi- 
tately drawn him to his ruin. For this de- 
ceiver well knew, that the paſſage he cites, 
was never intended to encourage mens hopes 
in God, when they caſt themſelves into need- 
leſs dangers, but only when they were pro- 
videntially brought into them, and that there- 
fore the application of it to the purpoſe he 
wanted to anſwer by it, was a falſe and a ly- 
ing one. However, reſolved to try his ſtrength, 
he will venture for once to become a ſcrip- 
turiſt and preacher ; and to prevent our Lord's 
being ſhocked at the propoſal, tells him; J. 
is written: He ſhall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee, and in their hands ſhall they bear thee 
up, 11 at any time thou daſh thy foot againſt a 

one *; which words are a quotation from 
the Pſalmiſt, deſcribing the ſingular happineſs 
of religious men, who fear and truſt in God, 
in that particular protection by the divine 
power, of which they might aſſure themſelves, 
as the reward of their piety and virtue. And 


* Pſalm xci. 11, 
| the 
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the paſſage is artfully applied, to perſuade our 
| blefſed Lord, that what he perſuaded him to, 
he might do without any hazard ; becauſe if 
the ſcriptures aſſure all religious men, that 


God will give his Angels charge over them, ſo 


that they ſhould bear them up in their hands, leſt 
they daſh their feet againſt a tone; much more 
might he aſſure himſelf, that they ſhould bear 
him up, and preſerve him from being cruſhed, 
ſhould he throw himſelf from the battle- 
ments, F he was the Son of God; and eſpe- 
cially as ſuch a miraculous preſervation would 
be the fulleſt evidence of his divine character, 
and enſure his being univerſally received and 
ſubmitted to as the promiſed Meſſiah. 

But this was too ſhallow reaſoning to im- 
poſe on our bleſſed Lord, who neither needed 
this deceiver's memento, to bring the ſcrip- 
ture promiſes to his remembrance, nor his 
advice, when, and how to apply to them 
for the encouragement of his faith and hope 


in God; and therefore ſhews him, that he 


underſtood the deſign of his ſuggeſtion, and 
the fallacy of the argument, by which he 
endeavoured to ſupport it, by quoting ano- 
ther paſſage of ſacred writ, which explained 
the true meaning of that, which the tempter 
had perverted and abuſed, and carried in it an 
abſolute refuſal to comply with the propoſal 
that he made him. Feſus ſaid unto him, It 
is written again : Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God*. Our Lord refers to the words of 


* Deut. vi. 16. 


Vor. III. P Moſes 
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Mofes to the I/raelites, when he fays to them: 
Ye ſhatl not tempt the Lord thy God, as ye tempted 
hum in Maſſah ; where they tempted the Lord, 


ching: Is the Lord among/t uss? They want- 


ed water, and through their impatience for 
it cried out with indignation againſt Moſes : 
Wherefore is this, that thou haft brought us ub 
out of Egypt, to kill us and our children, and 
our cattle with thirſt? Is this a fign that the 
Eord is amongſt us ? If he be, let him now 
give us a proof of it, by furniſhing us with 
water for ourſelves and our cattle. So that 
to fempt God is to put him to the proof of his 
wer and goodneſs, to demand it from 
im for our own ſatisfaction, and to preſcribe 
to him the time and means of giving it. If 
therefore our bleſſed Lord had, in compli- 
ance with the tempter's propoſal, thrown 
himſelf from the temple, depending on God's 
giving his Angels charge over him, to bear 
him up, and prevent his being cruſhed by 
the fall, it would have been tempting God, 
and putting him, without any direction and 
order from him, to the trial, whether he 
would or could deliver him. It was ven- 
turing upon a raſh, unwarrantable action, and 
preſcribing to God to prevent the deſtructive 
effects of it, by the immediate interpoſition 
and care of his Angels. But thus to tempt, 
and 9 to God, and put him to the 
proof of his power and goodneſs is real in- 
ſolence and impiety, and ſo far from being a 


Exod. xvii. 2, 7. 
* rational 
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rational inſtance of truſt and confidence in 
God, as that it is a very high and criminal 
preſumption and folly. And as this is ex- 
prefily forbidden by God, it is the moſt cer- 
tain method to forfeit his protection, and no 
other conſequence can be reafonably expected, 
but our being left to reap the fatal effects of 
our own inſolence and folly. And therefore 
our bleſſed Saviour gives the tempter to un- 
derſtand, that his deference and regard to 
the ſcriptures was the very reaſon why he 
refuſed to comply with his propoſal, backed 
by the ſcripture ; becauſe as the word of God 
forbids us to tempt him, by putting him to 
unneceſſary proofs of his power and goodneſs, 
he therefore could not, conſiſtent with the 
duty he owed him, venture upon ſo raſh and 
deſperate an action; becauſe that would be to 
throw himſelf into the extreameſt danger, 
without any reaſon or neceflity, merely to 
put God to the trial, whether he would ot 
could preſerve him. And thus ended the 
ſecond trial, in the compleat victory of our 
bleſſed Lord over this practiſed and experi- 
enced ſeducer. But he was not to be thus 
ſllenced, nor his malice thus eafily ſatisfied. 
He hath yet a farther reſource, and one more 
expefiment to make of our Saviour's conſtan 
and reſolution. And therefore, E: 
III. Thirdly, he devil takes him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and ſhews him all the 
ngdoms of the world, and the ghory of them, 
and ſays to him: All theſe things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worſhip me. 
| F2 But 
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But in this alſo he was as unſucceſsful, as in 
the former two; for Jeſus ſaid to him : Get 
thee hence, Satan, for it is written : Thou ſhalt 
worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt 
thou ſerve. To ſet this in as clear a view as 
I can, I would obſerve : 

That the expreſſion of the tempter's ?aking 
Chriſt into an high mountain, is the very ſame, 
word for word, with that which this Apoſtle 
uſes on another occaſion, and where no in- 
terpreters find any thing extraordinary and 
miraculous; viz. where he tells us, that Jeſus 
takes Peter, James and Jolin his brother, and 
brings them up into an high mountain *; 1. e. 
went himſelf thither and ordered them to 
follow him; took them with him as his com- 
panions to attend him, and be witneſſes to 
the glory of his transfiguration. No one ever 
here imagined that Chriſt miraculouſly, con- 
veyed them through the air to the top of 
this mountain, or carried them there any 
otherways than on their feet. Nor doth the 
expreſſion convey any other meaning, or is 
capable of any other interpretation but this. 
And therefore in the place before us, the 
tempter took our bleſſed Lord into an high 
mountain in the ſame ſenſe, by leading him 
thither, going before him, and by God's per- 
miſſion conſtraining him to follow him; or 
by perſuading and preſſing him to accompany 
him, which our bleſſed Lord complied with, 
by the ſecret direction of that ſpirit of God, 


Matt. xvii. 1. 


which 


continually acted. This is the eaſy and the 
natural interpretation, and hath no difficulty 
attending it. Where this mountain was, I am 
not knowing enough to determine. Our 
bleſſed Lord was baptized in Jordan, and tis 
probable the wilderneſs into which he was 
led, was ſomewhat beyond, but near that ri- 
ver, as there were ſeveral of them towards 
Arabia Petræa. And when Moſes prayed, 
that God would permit him to go over Tor- 
dan, that he might ſee the promiſed land, 
God would not permit him, but ordered him 
to go up to the top of P:/gah, from whence 
he had a very fine and extenſive view of it; 
and : tis not improbable, that this was the ve 

hill to which our Saviour was led, where he 
might have that pleaſing proſpect, by which 
the tempter intended to enſnare and deſtroy 
him, by exciting his ambition, and kindling 


in him a ſtrong defire after temporal gran- 


deur and ambition. But whatever the 
mountain was, or wherever fituated, when 
our Lord was ſtationed on it, it is farther 
remarked : = | 

That the tempter /hewed him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them, and 
as St. Luke adds, in a moment of time *. Every 
one here ſees, that theſe words, He ſhewed 
mim all the kingdoms of the world, if they are 
to be underſtood of their being: ſo ſhewn to 


C1 3 Lake iv. 5. 
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which he had juſt received at his baptiſm, 
and under whoſe influence and conduct he 
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him, as that he could ſee them with his bo- 

lily eyes, are not to be interpreted /iferally, 
nor in the full extent of the expreſſion; ſince 
no human eye can take j in ſo Jarge a proſ- 


pect, could there be any point in the world, 
in which all thoſe kingdoms could lie in 
proſpect, and much more becauſe ſuch a 
view is rendered abſolutely impoſſible by the 
lobular farm of the earth; and therefore ſome 

8 have imagined, that this eyil ſpirit raiſed up, 
in the imagination of Chrift, in an inſtant of 
time, ſome kind of picture and proſpect of 
the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory that 
attended them, and ſo made a fictitious re- 
reſentation of what he could not really make 
Fi behold. But this is not agreeable to 
what the hiſtory affirms, which ſpeaks of 
what he really ſhewed him, and not what he 
deluded bim with a falſe and ſhadowy view 
of; and is a ſcheme which offers ſo many 
abjeRtion to my mind, as that I cannot eaſily 

eſt it. 

T here are two words by which Matthew 
and Luke expreſs, what we render the world, 
neither of which lead us neceſſarily to under- 
ſtand the whole world, or globe of i the earth, 
but which hath each a more confingd ſenſe, 
and denote ſome particular x province, country, 

and kingdom 'of the earth; and by way of 
diſtinction, either the Land of Canaan, or at 
other times the Roman Empire. Thus tis faid, 

that God gave the promiſe to Abraham, that 

he ſhould be the heir of the world, i. e. of the 
| Land 
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Land of Canaan . Thus alſo Auguſtus Cæſar 
ordered that all the world ſhould be taxed, 1. e. 
the provinces of the Roman Empire . In this 
limited ſenſe, the tempter ſhewed our bleſſed 
Lord all the kingdoms of the earth, gave 
him a view of ſome parts of the tetrarchies, 
kmgdoms, and provinces, that lay extended be- 
fore him, and which were ſubject to the do- 
minion of the Romans. And it is to be re- 
marked, that the proſpect which Moſes had 
before him, from the top of P:/gah, was ex- 
ceeding extenfive and wide, towards all the 
four corners of the world, as it is deſcribed 
in the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy. So that 
as this view preſented itſelf at once to our 
bleſſed Lord, and the tempter pointed out to 
him Judea, with ſome of the neighbouring 


_ diſtricts, and ſhewed him the fruitful plains, 


the fertile hills, the populous cities, towns 
and villages, the ſtately houſes and palaces, 
the countries abounded with ; he might well 
be ſaid to ſhew him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory thereof, in a moment or 
inſtant of time; as the preſpect, whatever it 
was, was inſtantaneous, and offered itſelf to 
his view, as ſoon as ever he was in the ſta- 
tion fixed on for that 2 and could 
ſurvey the ſeveral objects that were around 
tim. Eſpecially, as I apprehend, that the 
ſhewing here ſpoken of, relates rather to de- 
ſcription, than by ocular fight; in which ſenſe 
the word is frequently uſed, both in ſacred and 
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profane writers. Thus St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians : I. ſhew unto you a more excellent way t, 
i. e. I inform you of it, and deſcribe 4 to 
you. And thus when our Lord, from the top of 
the mountain, beheld ſuch a variety of coun- 
tries before him, and had the pleaſing view of 
the:r fertility, riches, and cities before him, the 
tempter ſeems to have ſhewn him he kingdoms 
of the world, by pointing to the ſituation of 
others, too diſtant to be ſeen. Look towards 
the Eaſt. There is the Perfian empire, and the 
kingdom of Arabia, with all its gold and 
frankincenſe and myrch. Behold the South, 
there you may ſee where the Egyptian kingdom 
lies. In the Weſt you are to look for Tyre, 
and the Iſles, and Rome itſelf, the head of the 
univerſe. Towards the North you'll ſee Ga- 
lilee and Syria; and then laying hold of the 
opportunity, gave him ſuch a deſcription of 
that grandeur and magnificence, that ſplen- 
dor and pomp, that plenty and riches, which 
the princes and kingdoms of the world poſ- 
ſeſſed, and which were ſo much admired and 
envied by the generality of mankind, as he 
hoped would impreſs his mind, kindle in him 
the ſparks of ambition, and induce him to 
ay to himſelf homage, as the ſovereign 
Lord and Diſpoſer of 'them. And it is evi- 
dent that ſuch an artful well wrought deſcrip- 
tion and repreſentation as this, added to the 
randeur and beauty of the proſpe& before 
im, would heighten the temptation, and 


t 1 cor. xii; 31. 


Carry 
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carry in it much ſtronger influence and per- 
ſuaſion. And methinks this ſeems to be 
pointed out by the relation itſelf. For as Luke 
repreſents it, the tempter ſays to him, all this 
power will I give thee, and the glory of them. 
Power could not be ſeen, and the glory of 
kingdoms not beheld from a mountain. But 
if he had been deſcribing the power and ma- 
jeſty of kings and princes, and the glory 
with which they were ſurrounded in their re- 
ſpective kingdoms ; nothing could be more 
natural and proper than to add: All this 
power will I give thee and the glory of them. 
This was firſt to work up his imagination to 
its full heighth, and then artfully throw in 
the bait, that he might the more eagerly 
ſeize it, andthe dazzling propoſal be more rea- 
dily complied with. 
And this is what we are next to conſider, 
viz. the nature of the offer, and wherein the 
ſtrength of the temptation conſiſted. All theſe 
things will I give thee; all theſe kingdoms 
which thou haſt now in proſpect, or I have 
pointed out to thee, and the pomp and ſplen- 
dor that belongs to them. Or as Luke: All 
this power, and the glory of them, which 
thou haſt partly ſeen, and I have fully de- 
ſcribed to thee. 'Tis evident that the tempter 
ſuſpected him to be the Son of God, or promiſed 
Meſſiah, by the two former temptations; and 
it ſeems plain from this, that he had enter- 
tained the common opinion of the Jews con- 
cerning him, that he was to be a temporal 
prince; and probably thought, that by 
UPS! conqueſt 
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conqueſt and victory overthe nations hemight 
deftroy idolatry, and proſelyte them to the 
Jewiſh religion, And in this view the offer- 
ing him the throne of Mrael, and the king- 
doms of the neighbouring nations, and per- 
ſuading him to lay hold on the preſent oppor- 
tunity to appear as Ring of 1/7ael, and attempt 
the conqueſt of the kingdoms around Judea, 
was worthy his craft and ſubtlety. Otherwiſe, 
it will be hard to account for his making him 
this promiſe, if he had no apprehenſion of 
his being born to the inheritance of them. 
The ancient prophecies concerning the Meſſiah 
were, that to him ſhould be the gathering of the 
nations, and that he ſhould have the heathen for 
has inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth for his 6% e. To theſe prophecies the 
tempter probably was no more a ſtranger than 
to other parts of ſcripture; and therefore 
willing to be before hand with God Almighty, 
or rather deſirous to fruſtrate his intentions, 
he offers to put our Saviour into poſſeſſion of 
them; well knowing that if he held them 
by grant from him, he could have nothing to 
fear from his dominion and power; or hoping, 
that if he ſhould be tempted through ambi- 
tion to accept his offer, God would never 
permit him to obtain them ; and that hereby 
the ſcheme of deſtroying his own kingdom 
by the Meſſiah's advancement, would be in- 
tirely fruſtrated. The performance of his 
promiſe he little regarded. The object he 
aimed at was the ſeducing our Lord, which 
if he could but happily for himſelf * 
, | | pliſh, 
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pliſh, he hoped every thing elſe would ſucceed 

to his wiſhes. | | | 
But leſt our Lord ſhould ſuſpect his power 
to make theſe glorious aſſurances good, he 
adds, as St. Luke relates it: All this power will 
I give thee, and the glory of them ; for that zs 
deliuered unto me, and to whomfoever I will, I 
give it. An ill compliment this, to the kings 
and princes of the earth, that they hold their 
dominions by the grant of this evil ſpirit. But 
how true ſoever it may be, as to the tyrants 
d apprefſors of the earth, who come to en- 
arge their dominions, and govern their ſub- 
jects by the criminal meaſures of fraud, and + 
violence and murther ; yet the aſſertion, in 
the general manner in. which 'tis made, is 
falſe, and worthy the father of hes. For the 
kingdoms of the earth are under the diſpoſal 
af God, and this evil ſpirit, inſtead of giving 
them to whom he will, can give them to 
none, without the permiſſion of God. How- 
ever, truth was not the thing intended, but 
to make the offer tempting, and if that could 
be done by lies and falſhood, it would not be 
in the leaſt ſerupled by this inſidious deceiver. 
Any method was equal to him, provided he 
a ſecure the event he aimed at. Haws+ 
ever, the boaſt ſeems to be founded on that 
very ancient opinion, which hath a great deal 
of countenance from the ſacred writings, 
vz. that the kingdoms of the earth had each 
their guardian angel, who preſided over the 
reſpective affairs of them, and bad a. fort of 
ſoyereignty within their own provinces. Ang 
n if, 
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if, as ſome have, not without reaſon, ſup- 
poſed the tempter took on him the form and 
character of the guardian angel Judea, he 
might ſay with ſome propriety: It is deliver- 
ed unto me: This is the province committed 
more immediately to my care, and which I 
can give to whomſoever I will. But there 
was a condition annexed to this promiſe of 
putting Chriſt into the poſſeſſion of theſe 
ingdoms, and the glory of them ; and that 
was, 
' Tf thou wilt worſhip me, all ſhall be thine, as 
Luke ; or as 'tis in Matthew : All theſe things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ſbip me. This appears a moſt extravagant and 
inſolent demand, for the evil ſpirit to aſk the 
Son of God to worſhip him; and it was fo 
unqueſtionably, conſidered in itſelf ; and it 
would have heen as extravagantly weak as 
wicked a propoſal, had the fempter appeared 
as himſelf, or imagined that Chriſt ſuſpected 
or knew him to be the perſon he really was. 
But ſuppoſing he perſonated a good Angel, 
and took on Pimſelf the appearance of the 
Angel of God's people, there could be nothing 
extravagant or Hocking in the propoſal, upon 
the principles of the Jews themſelves, nothing 
but what even a good man might do, and 
what in former times they had aGually done. 
For they eſteemed the worſhip of angels a 
right and commendable thing, and imagined 
It an inſtance of reſpe& and veneration that 
was due to them. And though he demanded 
our Saviour to proſtrate himſelf before _ in 
by” token 
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token of homage and adoration, yet that was 
no more than what was conſtantly practiſed, 
all over the Eaſt, by ſubjects to their princes, 
or by inferior princes to thoſe by whoſe au- 
thority they held their dominions. And there- 
fore the evil ſpirit promiſes our Lord the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah, upon a condition, 
againſt which a Jew would have had no ob- 
jection, with reſpect to a good angel, vis. the 
proſtrating himſelf in his preſence ; and if our 
Lord, by paying him this acknowledgment 
and homage, would own him to be Lord 
Paramount, and diſpoſer of the kingdoms 
under his charge, and which he governed as 
his province, he makes him an offer of all, 
and to put him into poſſeſſion of his largeſt 
ambition. 3.1 | 

But here alſo the tempter's ſubtlety and 
malice fail d him, and he finds himſelf fully 
diſcovered and repulſed. For our bleſſed Lord 
with indignation and authority rebukes him, 
and ſays : Get thee hence, Satan; or get thee be- 
hind me, Satan; for it is written: Thou ſhalt 
worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou 
ſerve. It is remarkable, that in the two former 
temptations our Lord ca/mly replies to the 
ſuggeſtions that were made him, without diſ- 
covering to his tempter that he knew him. 
And the plain reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe 
what he prompted Chriſt to do, carried in it 
ſome ſemblance of doing honour to God, as it 
was perſuading him to exerciſe a remarkable 
truſt and confidence in his power and good- 
neſs. But as the preſent ſuggeſtion was an act 


of 
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of immediate impiety againſt God, and to ac- 
knowledge by proſtration and worſhip another 
diſpoſer of the kingdoms of the earth be- 
ſides him; our Lord rejects it with abhor- 
rence, and with an ey and anger be- 
coming the Son of God, ſays to him, Satan, 
thou adverſary of God and man, Get thee 
nence. This inſolence I will no longer en- 
«© dure. Depart from my preſence, and 
„ know I underſtand my duty too well, to 
« pay thee, or any creature, the worthip thou 
« demandeſt; for tis written: Thou halt 
4 worfhrp the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt 
4% thow forve;” Had our Lord bowed himſelf 
before him, as the condition of receiving the 
kingdoms of the earth from him, it would 
have been an act of homage to him, as the God 
of this world; which would in reality have 
been to countenance his rebellion and apoſta- 
cy from God. And therefore by quoting this 
paſſage of ſcripture, Him only ſhalt thou ferve, 
our Lord not only rejects his offer and the 
condition of it, but lets him know alſo, that 
the power he claimed of diſpoſing of the king- 
doms of the earth was vain and preſumptrucus, 
that the Lord only was God, that he was ſu- 
ream: over the armies of heaven, and the 
Fins of this world; and was therefore 
alone worthy to be worſhipped and adored as 
the Sovereign of the univerſe; who orders all 
things according to the direQions of his own 
will; and ſor his preſumption and impudence 
commands him inſtantly to depart, with an 
authority which he was not able to _ 
08 An 
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And accordingly the Evangelifts remark, that 
the tempter immediately left him, whilſt the good 
angels came to congratulate him on his glorious 
victory, and miniſter to his wants. 

The practical inferences from this fubject 
of our Lord's temptations are ſo various, and 
of that importance to us, as that they deſerve 
à particular conſideration. But I ſhall now 
only obſerve: How much it becomes us, as 
the diſciples of our Lord Jefus Chriſt, to in- 
tate hrs faith and conſtancy, his firmneſs and re- 
ſolution, in reſiſting and overcoming the temp- 
tations of life. He was tempted by the calls 
of appetite to improper gratification, and un- 
ſeaſonable indulgence; by the love of repu- 
tation and fame, to purchaſe it by unwarran- 
table and unjuſtifiable methods; by his very 
reverenee for and truſt in God, to raſt ex 
pectations, and preſumptuous confidenee; 
and by the ſpirit of ambition, and the pro- 
ſpect of empire, grandeur, riches andi glory, 
to ſeek after them, without the leave, and 
contrary to the permiſſion of God his hñeaven- 
ly Father. He was tempted under the guiſe 
of friendſhip, and with a pretended concern 
for his ſafety, proſperity and honour. His 
temptations. were of long continuance, ad- 
dreſſed to all the moſt prevalent paſſions of 
human nature, managed with great art and 
delicacy ; in the very critical ſeaſon and cir- 


cumſtance, in which they were moſt likely to 


impreſs and influence him, and when ever 

thing ſeemed to concur to render them effec- 

— 7 But our Lord was not to be moved. 
| He 
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He ſtood his ground, foiled the great adver- 
fary, and by his principles triumphed in an 
honourable and compleat victory. What are 
we to learn from hence, Chriſtians ? To be 
upon our guard, to watch our ſpirit, never 
haſtily to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of our ap- 


petites and paſſions, to ſtrengtlien our princi- 


ples, to have them always ready for our aſ- 
ſiſtance, and to reſiſt every ſollicitation to 
evil, whatever motives may be offered to us 
to perſuade us to a compliance with them. 
Tempted to ſin we may be, and probably 
every one of us have been, and ſhall be; but 
we need not be overcome. The victory over 
temptation is certain, if we will uſe the ap- 

inted means to obtain it. The very ſame 
method by which Chriſt endured, will ren- 
der us invincible. The ſame ſpirit of God, 
under whoſe conduct he was, dwells in us, 
Chriſtians, and by his aid, and under the lead 
and example of the great captain of our fal- 
vation, we ſhall be entirely conquerors, put 
to flight and to ſhame the great adverſary of 
our ſouls, and nothing ſhall be able ever to 
ſeparate us from the love of God in Chriſt 
Jeſus our Lord. . 
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Ps ALM xiv. 1. 


The fool hath ſaid in his heart, There is no God. 
They are corrupt, they have done abominable 
works, there is none that doeth good, 


182 complaint frequent in the mouth 
of religious and good men, that in- 

fidelity, as to all the great principles of religion, 
greatly prevails in the midſt of us, and we 
are apt to look upon and bewail this apoſtacy, 
not only as an argument of our great dege- 
neracy, but as the peculiar infelicity of the 
times we live in, and as what renders the 
preſent generation much worſe than the 
former. But though the complaint is but 
too juſt, that there is a growing diſregard to 
every thing of a ſerious and ſacred nature; 
yet the inference drawn from it, of the pecu- 
liar badneſs of our own times above the 
former, may not be agreeable to the truth of 
hiſtory, and the experience of wiſe and ob- 
Vo. III. . ſerving 
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ſerving men in the foregoing ages of the 
world. As long ago as the times of Job, pro- 
bably before Mo/es, there were impious men, 
. who ſaid unto God, Depart from us, for we de- 
fire not the knowledge of thy ways *. What is 
the Almighty that we ſhould ferve him, and what 

rofit ſhould we have, if we pray to him? Is not 
God in the height of heaven ? And behold the 
height of the flars, how /ugh are they! How 
doth God know? Can he judge through the dark 
cloud ? Thick clouds are a covering to him, that 
he ſeeth not, and he walketh in the circuit / 
Heaven T: Expreſſions, that are at leaſt a 
denial of all providence in God, and of all 
dependence on providence in men ; and that 
repreſent all religion in practice, as an irra- 
tional and unprofitable thing. And in the 
P/alms we find frequent complaints gf this na- 
ture, viz. of man's caſting off all ſenſe of 
and reverence for-Deity, and in conſequence 
of it breaking through all the reſtraints of 
piety and virtue ; and my text repreſents this 
as the ſtate of the generality of perſons in his 
own times. T he fool hath ſaid in his heart, There 
is no God. They are corrupt. They have done abo- 
minable works; Therets none that doeth good. And 
in.the verſe immediately following : The Lord 
looked down from Heaven on the children of men, 
to ſee if there were any that did underſtand, and 
feek God. They are all gone afide. They are 
all together become filthy, There is none that 
daeth good, no not one. 


Job xxi. 14, 15. + xxl. 13, 14- 


Theſe 
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Theſe: words point out a very general cor- 
ruption of principles and morals, at leaſt ; ſo 
univerſal, as that few or none were to be 
found, who had eſcaped the infection of in- 
fidelity and vice. So that how bad ſoever the 
preſent times we live in, and how much rea- 
ſon ſoever we have to lament the defection 
both as to principles and morals, that ſeems to 
be ſpreading amongſt us; yet the caution of the 
royal preacher ſeems worthy our regard: Say 
not thou, what is the cauſe that the former days 
were better than theſe? For thou doſt not inquire 
' wiſely concerning this *. i. e. The fact itſelf 
hath no foundation in truth ; or if it hath, 
thou wilt not eaſily be able to account for the 
reaſons of it. In all ages there have been 
men of atheiſtical principles, and very im- 
moral lives; fools who have caſt off all re- 
verence for God, and lived without any regard 
to their dependence on, and final accountable- 
neſs to him. The fool hath ſaid in his heart, 
Fhere is no God. They are corrupt. They have 
done abominable works, there is none that doeth 
good. Which words repreſent to us: 

I. The folly of caſting of the principles of 


religion. 


II. The conſequence of this folly. It leads to 
the moſt corrupt and diſſolute practices. 


I. Theſe words repreſent to us, the folly of 
caſting off the principles M religion. The fool 
hath ſaid in his heart, there is no God, and there 
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can be 0 greater folly in the world than to 
think or ſay fo, one inſtance only excepted : 
The beheving there is a God, and yet /rumg as 
if there was none. If the atheiſt could: prove 
his point, he would then have a kindof right, 
and full Hberty to gratify his paſſions, and he 
would have no reaſon to govetn himſelf by 
the reſtraints of religion, and could have 
nothing to fear from the conſequences of his 
vices in a future world. But if there be a 
God, and the principles connected therewith 
are true, and we believe them to be true; la- 
bitual vice is the extremeſt folly, becauſe the 
certain conſequences of it are abſolute miſery 
and deſtruction. nnn 

The ſcheme of atheiſin is indeed the whole 
of it folly, and a contradiction to the moſt 
certain and evident principles, and hath no- 
thing to ſupport it but the moſt improhable, 
romantick, and ſelf- contradictory principles. 
The leading principle of it is, that here zs 1 
God; no eternal, infinitely wife, all- powerful, 
unchangeably good being; poſſeſſed of all 
intellectual powers, and moral perfections; 
and that therefore there is no providence that 
concerns itſelf in the conſervation, protection, 
and government of the world, in whole 
or part ; no being to whom man ſtands in 
any relation as creator, preſerver, father, 
friend, inſpector or Lord, from whom he 
hath any thing to fear or hope, to whom he 
owes either reverence, gratitude or love, to 
whom he ſtands obliged for his being or well 
being ; to whont he can addreſs his prayers 
6 or 
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or praiſes, or from whom he can expect or re- 
ceive any kind of good ; and in conſequence 
of this that he 1s under no law to him, and 
owes him no homage or obedience, to whom 
he is accountable, or from whom he ſhall ever 
receive either puniſhment or reward; i. e. that 
there is no future ſtate, or world to come, no 
future judgment, no Heaven, no Hell; and, 
in a word, that all the principles of religion 
are falſe, and all the duties and practices of it 
are ſuperſtitious and abſurd. Theſe are the 
conſequences that attend this leading princi- 
ple of atheiſm, that there is no God. The 
denial of this one truth implies a denial of all 
the other truths ariſing out of and connected 
with it. 

And this the Pſalmiſt tells us is the language 
of a fool's heart. He hath ſaid in his heart, there 


is no God. It ſeems they were not ariſen to 


that height of impiety, as openly and avowedly 
to deny the being and providence of God ; 
but Meir actions carried in them a plain denial 
of theſe truths ; and therefore he reaſonably 
concluded, this was their inward ſentiment, 
what they endeavoured to perſuade themſelves 
to believe, and what they were ſometimes apt 
to think and hope might be true. 

It hath been doubted by many, whether 
there ever was, or whether 'tis poſſible there 
can be, a ſpeculative atheiſt in the world, i. e. 
one who is really convinced, and that firml 
believes there is no God. Tis a difficult 
matter to determine what really paſſes in 
mens breaſts. There have been unqueſtionably 


Q 3 - ſome, 
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ſome, who have in words openly and ex- 
preſsly denied it. Tis uncertain whether this 
proceeded from the firm perſuaſion of their 
minds, but abſolutely certain, that if it did, 
that perſuaſion. could ariſe from no rational 
and moral conviction ; becauſe is impoſſible 
to prove, and therefore impoſſible to be certain, 
that there is no God. When men have an in- 
tereſt to anſwer by rejecting the principles 
of religion, they will try every art and practice 
with themſelves, to perſuade themſelves out 
of the belief of them ; and I am apt to think 
they may ſometimes ſo impoſe on themfelves, 
and fo far ſubdue their conſciences, as that 
for a ſeaſon, they may quite get rid of all ap- 
prehenſions and fears of Deity, and ſettle into 
a temporary atheiſm. But I do not apprehend 
that 'tis eaſy or common, abſolutely to get 
rid of theſe apprehenſions of God. The 
ſuggeſtions of conſcience, and the thouſand 
arguments that prove his being, and the ſuſ- 
picion that he doth exiſt, I imagine, will re- 
turn in the intervals of reflection and con- 
ſideration, and not leave him in quiet and 
uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the atheiſtical 
ſcheme he hath endeavoured to eſtabliſh in 
his own mind. And beſides this, men may, 
by habitual vice, and a long courſe of wicked- 
neſs, bring themſelves to ſuch an inattention, 
Irreverence, and diſregard towards the being, 
perſections and providence of God, as that 
if they can't be ſaid formally to have got rid 
of the belief of Deity, they may be ſaid to 

be wholly diſpoſſeſſed of all manner of fear of = 
| Deity, 
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Deity, and to be no more influenced by any 
motives that relate to him, than if they had 
wholly renounced his exiſtence. And this 
diſregard to Deity may in time grow ſo abſo- 
lute and intire, as to come little ſhort of 
atheiſm itſelf, and may be as reaſonably con- 
ſtrued to be a real profeſſion of his belief 
that there is no God. 

Tis certain, that habitual ſinners and pro- 
fligate men can be /afe in their practices upon 
no other ſcheme but that of atherſm ; and if 
they cannot prevail with themſelves to break 
off theſe by repentance, and return to religion 
and virtue, they will do every thing to render 
themſelves eaſy in that courſe they are deter- 
mined to purſue ; and amongſt other methods, 
they will not fail by falſe reaſonings and ſpeci- 
ous objections, to endeavour to impoſe on, and 
deceive themſelves into a perſuaſion of the 
truth of what they wiſh to be true. And as 
we ſee often in fact, that there is nothing ſo 
abſurd but what perſons may be induced for 
a while to credit, eſpecially when inclination 
and intereſt prompts them to it; ſo I do not 
know, but that for à ſeaſon at leaſt, they may 
prevail with themſelves to fink down into 
and embrace that, which is of all opinions 
the moſt abſurd and ridiculous, that there is 
no God; and bating occaſional interruptions 
of this belief, from the ſuggeſtions of con- 
ſcience not wholly waſted, ſome occaſional 
events in life, carrying in them ſtrong marks 
and clear intimation of 4 providence, and 
rom non viſible footſteps of Deity evidently 
Q 4 impreſſed 
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232 The Folly of caſting off Serm. gi 
impreſſed on the whole frame of the creation, 
occurring to their minds, in ſpite of all their 
endeavours to avoid and reſiſt the force of 
them: I ſay, excepting ſuch temporary inter- 
ruptions as theſe, I know not, but their diſ- 
belief of Deity may become habitual and ſet- 
tled, and then they may wholly diveſt them- 
ſelves of all thoughts and apprehenſions as to 
the divine Being, perfections and providence. 
For I cannot think it leſs poſſible for men to 
come to this height of impiety, and embrace 
the abſurdeſt i imaginations of atheiſm, than it 
is for them to do what is more abſurd and 
impious, profeſſing to believe a Deity, and 
yet living as if there was none. And as the 
Pfalmiſt argued, from the vices and corrup- 
tions of thoſe in his own time, to which he 
faw them indulge, that they ſaid in their hearts, 
or were apt to perſuade themſelves, that there 
was no God; ſo we may reaſon from the ſame 
cauſes in our own to the ſame concluſion. 
And indeed the impieties and vices that are 
now practiced by ſome amongſt ourſelves are 
ſo enormous, that one would be apt to ima- 
gine men could never commit them, unleſs 

ey were as fully atheiſts in ſpeculation as 
in practice. But this their way is their folly, 
whoſoever may approve and imitate them. 
And this may be made appear by many 
plain and evident conſiderations. And I 
would obſerve, 

I. That the caſting off all the great prin- 
ciples of religion, whether natural or re- 
vealed, is an inſtance o folly, becauſe tis 


impoſſible 
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impoſſible in the very nature of the thing, ever 
to So them, or demonſtrate their falſhood. 
If this could be done, atheiſm would have 
ſome plea, and might have reaſonable perſons 


to countenance and embrace it. But this 


can never be done. There are no ſelf-evident, 
certain principles, by which this can be fully, 
or even probably ſhewn: That there is a 
God, a providence, a future ſtate, a judgment 
to come, a retribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments in another world ; that there may be 
a perſon ſent from God to inſtruct the world 
in knowledge and righteouſneſs, and the be- 
lief of a future ſtate, that he may endow him 
with a power of working miracles, raiſe him 


from the dead, and for reaſons of the higheſt 


importance give him power to confer the 
moſt valuable bleſſings on mankind, and con- 
ſtitute him univerſal judge; theſe and the 
like propoſitions are incapable of being diſ- 
proved, and the falſhood of them being made 
appear by any ſubſtantial and convincing evi- 
dence. I know objections may be raiſed 
againſt them, and ſo alſo there may be objec- 
tions raiſed ren the moſt certain and un- 


queſtionable facts and principles. But an objec- 


tion to the truth of any thing is quite a different 
thing from a demonſtration of its falſhood. To 
do this, it muſt be ſhewn, that they imply ei- 
ther a natural impoſſibility, or a contradic- 
tion to ſome certain, obvious, acknowledged 
principles of truth, or that they are repugnant 
and contradictory to each other, or may be re- 
duced to a clear and plain abſurdity. But, 
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234 ' The Folly of caſting off Serm. 9. 
1. They imply no natural unpalſibility. That 
a being infinitely more perfect than we ſhould 
exiſt, is no more impoſſible, than that ve 
ſhould exiſt in ſo much more perfect a ſtate 
than a mite or worm; or that he ſhould be 
eternal, any more than the world, or the atoms 
of which it conſiſts, or ſomething elſe ſhould 
be eternal ; becauſe nothing could have been, 
if there had been nothing from eternity ; or 
that there ſhould be a divine providence, any 
more than that there ſhould be human fore- 
fight or care; or that there ſhould be a „u. 
ture world, any more than that there ſhould 
be the preſent one; or that there ſhould be a 
uture judgment, any more than that there 
ſhould be a preſent one; or that the conſe- 
quences of men's actions ſhould overtake 
them hereafter, any more than that they do 
often overtake them in the preſent life ; or 
that Chriſt ſhould be an immfrutor to mankind, 
any more than that I ſhould be fo you, or you 
to one another; or that miracles ſhould be 
done by God through him, any more than that 
God ſhould do miracles by himſelf, and that 
greateſt miracle of all, create the world, and 
all the various objects of it; or than that, 
which is a greater miracle, in the ſcheme of 
atheiſm, that the world ſhould create itſelf, or 
be created without any creator, or exiſt with- 
out a cauſe, or exiſt from eternity, without 
one ſingle reaſon of an eternal exiſtence be- 
longing to it. There is no natural impofſibi- 
lity, that any genuine principles of religion 
ſhould be true. And, DOES. 
T | 2. There 


s 
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2. There are no certain maxims to which the 
principles of religion are a contradiction. The 
being and providence of God contradict no 
original and clear perceptions and convictions 
of the mind, but fall in with and ariſe out of 
thoſe primary notions and apprehenſions. 
The poſſibility of a future ſtate is juſt as cer- 
tain as the reality of the preſent one, and tis 
no repugnancy to the conſciouſneſs that I now 
am, that I may hereafter be. That there ſhould 
be future rewards and puniſhments is irrecon- 
cileable with no firſt principle of truth, but 
may be, as demonſtrably, as that we are ca- 
pable of them in the preſent ſtate ; and the 
ſuppoſition of them carry no affront to reaſon, 
nor any contradiction to the condition and 
conſtitution of our nature; but it is perfectly 
conſiſtent with and entirely ariſes out of it. 
And upon ſuppoſition of the being of a God, 
it carries 70 reflection upon his character, and 
is contrary to no one ſingle perfection of his 
nature, that he ſhould commiſſion, by peculiar 
inſtruction, one or more perſons, as the cir- 
cumſtances of the world required, to make 
known his will, and recover men to virtue 
and religion; any more than it doth, that 
he ſhould fr give them reaſon, or make men 
capable of informing one another, or inſtruct 
them by the works of nature, or lead them 
to conſideration by the exerciſe of a con- 
ſtant providence ; or put them under the 
obligation of a natural law, or confer on 
them any one bleſſing whatever of nature or 
providence. Nor doth it imply the "_— 
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236 The Folly of caſting off Serm. g. 
of any one ſingle truth, that a perſon thus in- 
ſtructed of God, ſhould be furniſhed with a 
ſuitable proof of his divine commiſſion and 
authority, or be enabled to prove it by ſuch 
extraordinary and miraculous works, as ſhould 
point out the immediate finger and power of 
God. The over-ruling on extraordinary o- 
cafions the powers of nature, and the com- 
mon courſe of cauſes and effects, is as eaſy as 
the firſt ſettlement of them, by him that ſet- 
tled them; and the doing this for wiſe rea- 
ſons 1s as conſiſtent as the original fixing of 
them for other wiſe reaſons ; and as the do- 
ing it doth not interrupt the general conſti- 
tution of things, nor introduce any diſorder 
or confuſion into the common courſe of na- 
ture ; ſuch a temporary and partial ſuſpen- 
ſion of them is no reflection upon the fitneſs 
and wiſdom of that original and general con- 
ſtitution, nor of levity, kcklenef,, and want 
of forecaſt in him that ordained it. And 
finally, that one man ſhould be conſtituted a 
mediator, or medium of conveyance of any 
ſignal bleſſings to all men, and be advanced 
to be univerſal Governor and Lord, is no 
more repugnant to our plaineſt ſenſe, and 
daily experience of things, than that God 
ſhould conſtitute one man. on earth to be a 
mediator, or means of conveyance of any ſig- 
nal bleſſing to another, or to a family, or to 

a nation, or to ſeveral nations united under 
his government; or than that God ſhould 
appoint, as he hath in fa& appointed, all 
he great bleſſings of human life to be con- 
Dy veyed - 
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veyed in private and publick life by t the 
mediation of others. So that all the princi- 
ples of religion, whether natural or revealed, 
are incapable of being diſproved, as they can 
never be ſhewn to be repugnant to any ori- 
gipal, certain, and indiſputable principles of 
truth, to the conſtitution of human nature, 
or the common and univerſal experience of 
things; but are in fact entirely conſiſtent 
with them, and indeed may be certainly de- 
monſtrated to be included in, and conſiſtent 
with them. And 
. Tis as inpaſſible to ſhew any real contra- 
dition between the genuine principles of re- 
ligron themſelves, as to ſhew their repugnance 
to any original notions, or ſelf-evident and 
unqueſtionable truths; and therefore as im- 
ble to evidence and demonſtrate their 
falſhood. Contradictory propoſitions can ne- 
ver be both of them true. The certainty 
of the one demonſtrates the falſhood of the 
other ; and if the great and genuine doctrines 
of religion were juſtly liable to the charge 
of inconſiſtency, ſome of them at leaſt could 
have no foundation in truth, but would de- 
ferve to be rejected. But here we have no 
reaſon to fear for our religious principles, 
as they are all reconcileable, and in the 
moſt perfect concord and harmony with 
each other. The principles of natural reli- 
gion are ſuch, as are ſuppoſed to be the mere 
genuine certain dictates of natural light and 
reaſon; and as true reaſon can never dictate 
contradi&ions, thoſe principles which are 
dictated 
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238 The Folly of caſting off Serm. 9, 
dictated by it, muſt for that reaſon be all of 
them reconcileable, and in all things con- 
ſiſtent. Nor is the harmony leſs between 
| thoſe of natural and revealed religion, and 
one great end of the latter is to confirm 
and eſtabliſh and enforce the former ; and by 
. conſequence the doctrines of both muſt be as 
conſiſtent, as the diſtinguiſhing principles of 
either. And thus they will be found to 
be, upon the moſt careful examination. The 
ſupport of religion and morality in the world, 
muſt be the great deſign of providence, and 
the promoting the ends of both is the go- 
yerning intention of revelation ; and therc- 
fore in this view of it, it muſt have the war- 
rant and ſupport of all true principles of 
reaſon. The means of promoting theſe, as 
. ſettled by reyelation, are thoſe which alone 
can with propriety be uſed, inſtruction and 
erſuaſion, conviction and evidence, againſt 
which reaſon can make no juſt objection. The 
dofirines themſelves, which revelation con- 
veys the knowledge of, as peculiar to itſelf, 
and diftin& from thoſe of natural religion, are 
cloſely connected with, and ariſe out of thoſe 
natural principles ; ſuppoſe their truth, and 
are impoſſible without it. Natural religion 
teaches us, that God, who is the Author of 
our reaſonable powers, and gave us our capa- 
cities for knowledge and perception, can as 
immediately convey the knowledge of his 
will by direct impreſſions on, and application 
to our intellectual powers, to any one or 
more perſons, or to the whole of mankind, 
as 
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as mediately, by the operation of external 
objects and arguments. Revelation tells us 
that he hath done this; and yet as reaſon 
aſſures us, that our intellectual powers were 
not given us in vain, nor to be rendered 
perpetually or generally uſeleſs, by ſuperna- 
tural and extraordinary impreſſions, and b 

miraculous conveyances of knowledge, fo as 
to render inſignificant the ordinary methods 
of effecting it; herein revelation agrees with 
reaſon ; attempts no violence to men's powers, 
offers itſelf to their conſideration, and leaves 
them to the common methods of drawing 
inſtruction and information from it. As Aa- 
tural religion teaches the eternal and immutable 
difference between moral good and evil, and 
that the true worſhip of God muſt be that 
of the heart, manifeſted by the fruits of a good 
life; ſo revelation eftabliſhes both. As the one 
teaches and eſtabliſhes the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate, ſo doth the other ; but with this 
difference, that revelation aſſures us that this 
future ſtate ſhall take place by a real reſur- 
rection from the dead; without which, even 
upon the principles of true philoſophy, it 
doth not eppear how men are ever to reco- 
ver their proper natures, or as men be either 
rewarded or puniſhed. Reaſon evidently 
teaches a future judgment, or what is equi- 
valent to it, an equitable deciſion of men's 
future lot, according to their reſpeQive cha- 
racters of good and evil. Revelation eſta- 
bliſhes this doctrine of a future judgment; 
but then as reaſon teaches that God is abſo- 


lutely 
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lotely inviſible, and therefore cannot in an 
viſible ſhape or form preſide perſonally in this 
great work, revelation aſſures us this judg- 
ment ſhall be carried on by a vifible prefident, 
every way furniſhed with thoſe intellectual 
and moral qualifications, as ſhall abundant] 
fit him for this high dignity and office. The 
fame conſonancy and mutual dependency 
might be ſhewn between all the diſtinguiſh- 
ing, real principles of natural and revealed re- 
ligion ; and therefore tis abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble to diſprove the truth of either, by ſhewing 
them to be in any inſtance ſelf- contradictory 
and repugnant. And therefore 
4. Laſtly, tis inpeſſible to reduce them to 
an abſurdity ; becauſe this can only be done 
by ſhewing them to be impoſſible in their 
nature, repugnant to plain and ſelf- evident 
principles, or repugnant to one another, and 
deſtructive of themſelves. And therefore it 
muſt be an argument of the greateſt folly to 
reject the belief of them, and baniſh all re- 
pard to them out of our minds. For after a 
thouſand objections that may be raiſed againſt 
them, the poſſibility of their truth and cer- 
tainty ſtill remains; and whilſt this continues, 
"tis ſtupidity and the exceſs of weakneſs to 
pronounce them falſe, or live ſo'as if they 
were not, and could not poſſibly be true. And 
this will appear with farther conviction, if 
we confider 

1. That the cating off the principles of 
religion, and the embracing the ſcheme of 
atheiſm and infidelity, is a contradiction to the 
Ces. general 
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general ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, and ſtands 
condemned by the almoſt univerſal ſuffrage of 

the world. I am as ſenſible as any one can be, 
hat there is oftentimes little regard to be paid 
to common opinions and vulgar notions, 
which are oftentimes nothing better than 
common prejudices, and vulgar miſtakes; nor 
do I in the leaſt meaſure truth by the judg- 
ments which they paſs on things, or the ſen- 
timents they form concerning them. But 
ſtill, if any ſentiments can be made appear to 
have been embraced from the earlieſt ages of 
the world, throughout all the various periods 
of its duration, amongſt all nations in it, 
barbarous and poliſhed, free or enſlaved, 
learned or ignorant, and by infinitely the far 
eateſt part of mankind in every nation, by 
thoſe that have been the moſt inquiſitive and 
ſagacious, as well as by thoſe who have little 
leiſure for enquiry, by men of the higheſt 
abilities, as by thoſe of the loweſt, by the 
moſt excellent and virtuous of men, inſo- 
much that Cicero *, who well knew the ſen- 
timents of his own and paſt ages, did not 
ſcruple to ſay, with reſpe& to the ſoul's im- 
mortality, which ſuppoſes a God: Neſcio guo 
modo inheret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum * 
augurium futurorum ; idque maximis ingeniit, 
altiſimiſque animis exiſtit maxime, & apparet 
facillime. And I may add, frequently by the 
moſt profligate and vicious, by men that 
have differed in ten thouſand other ſpecula · 
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242 The Folly of caſting off Serm. 9, 
tions, and embraced repugnant ſchemes of phi. 
- loſophy ; by men that have had the ſtron 
enmities, and the deepeſt perſonal prejudices 
againſt each other; in a word, by men who 
have been led by perſonal and publick rea- 
ſons, by their prejudices and fears, by their 
intereſt and views of ſafety, wholly to deny 
their principles; and by others who could 
embrace them, from nothing but conviction 
of their truth, certainty, and importance ; I 
ſay, when this is the caſe, when —＋ les 
come thus univerſally recommended, they 
certainly carry with them great authority, 
and deſerve to be moſt ſeriouſly and impar- 
. tially conſidered; and the rejecting ſuch 
principles is not only an oppoſition to vulgar 
opinions, but a contradiction to human na- 
ture itſelf, and to the light of reaſon in gene- 
ral. If it ſhould be ſaid, that by this way of 
arguing, the greateſt abſurdities of principle 
may be embraced, becauſe theſe have been as 
univetfally r and come recommend- 
ed to us by the general approbation of man- 
kind: I anſwer, that the cafes are vaſtly dif- 
ferent, and that though the general principles 
of religion have been the common belief of 
mankind, yet the abſurdities attending them 
have not been every where the ſame, but 
been | Pct to this and the other nation, 
and the abſurdities of ſome been ridiculed and 
tejected by others. 
The general principles of religion ate thoſe 
of the being of one God, a providence, the 
natural difference of actions, and the en 
| an 
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and puniſhments of a future ſtate. Theſe 
inciples were univerſally held. In theſe the 
general ſenſe of mankind concurred, and their. 

ſentiments in thoſe reſpets were uniform. 

What they differed about were the attributes, 
elecutnftances, modes, and explication of theſe 
things; In theſe nations differed from na- 
tions, the vulgar amongſt themſelves, and wiſe 
men and phlloſophets from the vulgar. So 
that the general ſenſe of mankind, as 
to the principles themſelves, was uniform, 

and is therefote a ſtrong preſumption in fas 
your of the truth of them; yet the like pre- 
ſumption! can never be atgued in favour of 

thelf ſuperſtitions and abſurdities of belief, 
becauſe in theſe there was no unity, but a 
petpetual vatiety arid diſagreement. If it be 
ſaid; that this unity and agreement of the 
principles was the effect of tradition from one 
age and ation to another, be it ſo: But 
then whefice did it firſt come? How was it 
brought into the world? And what gave riſe 
to it? If it was the natural effects of the 
reaſomings of a mind, ſtruck with the magni- 
ficence, variety, connection, marks of power, 
traces of wiſdom, and various footſteps of 
goodneſs, that every where appear from the 
Na of power to an almighty agent, from the 
Nut of contriuvancs and art to a divine contrluer 
and artiſt, from the tokens of goodneſs to a be. 
nevolent original, and from the nature of the 
whole frame of things to a ſuitable and pro- 
portionable cauſe of them; and from theſe 
Chata@ery of the firſt cauſe reaſoning * 
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the certainty of providence, the moral govern. 
ment of God, and therefore the accountable. 
neſs of men to him, as their proper judge, and 
therefore the exiſtence of a future fate for the 
ptoper diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments; if this I ſay gave the firſt riſe to the 
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principles of religion, this is a ſtrong recom- 
mendation of them, and a probable evidence 
of their truth; and as the general belief of 
them amongſt all ages and nations hath been 
actually ſupported by theſe kind of argu- 
ments, it ſhews that the tradition hath thus 
univerſally prevailed, not by chance and acci- 
dent, not by fraud and power, but by the ap- 
pearance of ſuch evidence to the minds of 
men, as that they have never been able to re- 
ſiſt it, even. when wholly free from all the 
wrong inducements and motives of force, or 
intereſt ; even when they have been in the 
retirements of the cloſet, and have had no- 
thing to biaſs them, or tempt therh to a con- 
cluſion in favour of them, but the irreſiſtable 
evidence of the things themſelves, and the 
fulleſt conviction in their own minds and 
conſciences in favour of them. Much more 
might eaſily be ſaid on this head; but from 
what hath been already urged, I think it may 
be fairly inferred, that to treat theſe notions 
as merely imaginary and groundleſs, and to 
ridicule them as contemptible 'and abſurd, 
when they have been in poſſeſſion of man- 
kind univerſally, throughout every period of 


their duration, and have been eſteemed by 


the beſt and wiſeſt of men, as the moſt ve- 
| nerable, 
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nerable, important and ſacred truths; is 
great preſumption and folly ; and that the 
wholly rejecting them as falſe and impoſ- 
ture, is ſuch an affront to the common ſenſe 
and reaſon of mankind, as that none but 
they who are deſtitute of both can be guilty 
of. And this is a character more eſpecially 
due to them, who take on them to cenſure, 
condemn, and run riot on theſe principles, 
whilſt their paſſions are ſtrong, and their rea- 
ſon weak and immature; who have never 
been accuſtomed to ſevere enquiries, and la- 
borious ſearches into the ſecrets of truth; 
who have read but little, and ſtudied leſs, and 
of whom, by reaſon of their age, inexperi- 
ence, want of time, and purſuit of pleaſure; 
it may be certainly ſaid : They are not maſ- 
ters of the ſubjects in which they pretend to 
decide, and whether their deciſions are true 
or falſe, yet are in them precipitate and irra- 
tional. But farther, | | 
2. The great probability of the truth of re- 
ligious principles, yea the demonſtrative evi- 
dence for the certainty of the capital leading 
ones, ſhews the extream folly of rejecting. 
them, and wholly renouncing all belief of 
and regard to them. I have ſhewn you al- 
ready, that to diſprove them is in the nature 
of the thing impoſſible ; and till even this 
can be done, the treating them as abſolute 
falfities is inexcuſable, and betrays a very 
weak and wrong diſpoſition of mind, But 
when 'tis farther added, that they are ſup- 
ported by the ſtrongeſt probabilities, ſuch as 
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in all other caſes would be ſufficient grounds 
of aſſent, and thought ſo by all impartial and 
equitable reaſoners ; the folly of infidelity ap- 
pears in a ſtronger light, and becomes in every 
view of it inexeuſable. And the true ſtrength 
of this probability will appear, if we conſider, 
that all the foundation principles of it. have 
demonſtrative evidence to aſcertain and ſup- 
port them, and may be proved by firſt prin- 
ciples, by indiſputable ſelf- evident axioms of 
truth, by the- intuition of our minds, and by 
the moſt certain experience that we univer- 
ſally have of our own tate, and the condition 
of human nature. And theſe firſt principles, 
that are the baſis and foundation of all reli- 
gion, both in principle and practice, are 
theſe three: The being of a God, the eſſen- 
tial and immutable difference of moral ac- 
tions, and the capacity of being accountable 
for ur own. The firſt of theſe hath been 
certainly demonſtrated two ways : By the ar- 
gument called @ priori, or from the nature 
and reaſon of the thing itſelf, proving firſt the 
eternal principle or cauſe, and then deſcend- 
ing to the operations and effects af it. And 
then from the argument @ pgfervor?; ar railing 
from the evident effects and proofs of power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs, in the formatian and 
ſtructure, and productions ef nature, to an 
infinitely wiſe, powerful, and benevolent ori- 
ginal, or cauſe of all things, The demon- 
ſtration in each way is certain, and though it 
may be cavilled at, can never be eyaded. 
That there is an eſſential difference of ac- 


tions, 
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tions, between good and evil, we plainly 
diſcern by intuition; or their difference ap- 
pears at once to the mind, without any need 
of any intermediate idea or thought to aſ- 
certain or demonſtrate it; as inconteſtibly as 
the difference between the oppoſites in natural 
things, ſuch as light and darkneſs, ſweet or 
bitter, hard or ſoft, hot or cold, or any other 
contraries that oan be named. And that all 
men have the capacity of being accountable, 
is as certain as that they think, can reaſon, 
are conſcious, do remember, and are capable 
of choice. Thus far then we reſt upon an 
immoveable foundation of truth, that nothin 
can overturn and deſtroy. From the fir 
of theſe principles, the being of a God, i. e. 
of a being infinitely powerful, wiſe, and good, 
immutable and every where preſent, the cauſe 
of all things, the univerſal Proprietor, and 
Lord of the creation, we immediately infer, 
univerſal providence, inſpection, and govern- 
ment, ſuitable to the nature of every diſtin 
being, and therefore managed with the greateſt 
equity and juſtice. Hence it follows that if 
is providence and government be managed 
ſuitable to the diſtinct nature of every indi- 
vidual, 1. e. ſuitable to the reſpective powers 
and faculties every individual is endowed 
with, the diſtinguiſhing powers of every 
being muſt be to him the rule of his con- 
duct: That ſuch as have only ſenſe and in- 
ſtinct can be actuated by no other principles 
than thoſe: And that reaſon, where that is 
implanted, is equally the rule of reaſonable 
51 R 4 beings : 
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248 The Folly of caſting off Serm. g. 
beings: And that where ſenſe and reaſon 
both enter into the compoſition, both have 
their proper province, and are to have their 
diſtin& influence on the conduct; and that 
the lower and brutal principle of ſenſe is to 
be kept in a conſtant due ſubordination to the 
1 and divine one of reaſon. Hence it 
follows, that as by our ſenſe we diſcern, what 
is wholeſome or noxious to the ſenſitive part 
of our frame, and are by this law of our 
nature to chooſe only that which is good, 
and tends to the preſervation of it; ſo by 
our reaſon we are enabled to diſcern what is 

ood and evil in actions, or prejudicial or con- 

ucive to the welfare and happineſs of our 
tational part, what reſults from our relations, 
connections, and ſtations of being, and to 
chooſe or refuſe according to the dictates of 
this rational ſenſe, or our in ward convictions 
concerning theſe things; and that to live by 
reaſon, as we are rational beings, is as truely 
and as. univerſally. the law of our nature, as 
to be governed by ſenſe in all caſes, that are 
immediately within the province of it; and 
to ſubje ſenſe to reaſon, becauſe the wel- 
fare of the whole frame abſolutely depends on 
fit. Hence it follows, that as this difference 
of moral actions is as certain in itſelf, and as 
certainly diſcerned by all men, who do not 
wilfully ſhut out the cleareſt perceptions, as 
the difference in any objects that the ſenſes 
are the judges of ; it muſt he the will of God 
that formed us, that we ſhould govern our- 
ſelves by that reafon he hath-given us, attend 
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to the moral ſenſe he hath implanted in us, 
chuſe according to our natural perceptions, 
purſue that courſe that certainly appears wiſe 
and good, and always do thoſe things which 
the mind diſcerns to be lovely, excellent, 
amiable -and good, ſuited to our relations, 
and conducive to our perfection, welfare and 
happineſs, and that we ſhould avoid every 
thing that is contrary hereto. Hence it fol- 
lows, that God, who hath formed our natures, 
fixed our relations, given us both our natural 
and moral ſenſe of things, and who by the 
immenſity of his nature, and the perfection 
of his knowledge, doth and cannot but con- 
ſtantly obſerve us, muſt approve or diſapprove 
us, as we act agreeable or contrary to the 
conſtitution of our frame, and the law of 
our nature. But what is approbation and 
diſapprobation without effect? What is go- 
vernment without rewards and puniſhments? 
What is wiſdom, without wiſe diſtributions? 
What juſtice, where there. are no juſt and 
equitable retributions? What the love of 
rectitude, without encouragements of it? 
What encouragements of it, without reward= 
ing it? What is hatred of fin, without diſ- 
pleaſure againſt it; and what diſpleaſure, 
without the proper fruits and effects of it? 
Hence ariſes, from the nature of things, the 
high probability, the ſtrong preſumption, the 
irreſiſtible concluſion of an impartial judg- 
ment ; made more certain by the account» 
able nature of man, the principles of conſci- 
-ouſneſs and ſelf- reflection, and the ſenſe he 


hath 
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bath of the good or evil of his own actions; 
and rendered indiſputable by the ſure infor- 
mation and evidence of divine revelation, 
Hence follows the certainty of a future ſtate, 
and a life to come, as there is no proper judg- 
ment, no impartial award, no diſcriminating 
marks of pleaſure or diſpleaſure, to the good or 
bad, as in this life; a principle, that natural 
reaſon almoſt demonſtrates the certainty of; 
it being impoſſible to conſider the nature and 
character of God, and the rational powers 
and accountable condition of man, without 
falling into this concluſion ; that as God doth 
not here, he will certainly hereafter judge 
all men in righteonſneſs, and impartially diſ- 
tribute to every ane according to his deeds. 
And as this is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of divine revelation, it ſtands upon 
ſuch a foundation of truth and certarnty, 
2s carries the moſt clear and forcible 
conviction. Now in this connection and 
view of things, how fooliſh, how contemp- 
tibly fooliſh doth atheiſm appear ? To argue 
againſt the being of God, is arguing againſt 
demonſtration itſelf : tis oppofing the moſt 
certain and indiſputable ind and riſing up 
in oppoſition. to the ſtrongeſt evidence that 

can be brought for the proof of it. None 
but a weak man can do this. Tis equally 
ridiculous as reaſoning againſt the exiſtence 
of light at mid-day, or the warmth of the 
ſun- beams when we actually feel them. And 
though men may think themſelves wonder- 
ouſly wiſe by oppoſing certainty and demon- 
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ration, yet with wiſe men the endeavour 


will always be treated with the ſovereign 
contempt it deſerves. As all the other prin- 

eiples of religion, both natural and revealed, 
ſand fo cloſely connected with this original 
foundation one, that even this muſt be ren- 
dered uncertain, without theſe others are true; 
as every conception of Gad muſt be partial 
and diſhonourable, that doth not include the 
characters of Inſpe&or, Governor, Judge, 
and final Rewarder; the doctrines of pro- 


vidence, a future ſtate, a ſinal judgment, and 


the diſtributions of rewards and puniſhments, 
muſt appear to every impartial mind in the 
light of demonſtration, or with ſuch an high 

degree of probability, as tells little or no- 
thing ſhort of it. And if men diveſt them- 
(elves of theſe principles, cannot or will not 
diſcern the evidence of them, nor acknow- 


ledge or ſubmit to the power and influence 


of them, tis not becauſe too much know- 
ledge or learning have made them bad, but 
hecauſe they have too little. to diſcern the 
truth; or not integrity enough to own 
yield to it. Again, K b 

. The 4 ſurdities, contradictians, and impaſ - 
lulitiet, that muſt neceſſarily take place upon 
the ſcheme of atheiſn, are a farther demonſtra- 
tion of the great folly of rejecting and diſ- 
carding the genuine principles of religion. 
There is nothing more frequent in the mouths 
of unbelievers than the charge of credulity, 
bigotry, implicit faith, and ſuperſtition, upon 
all thaſe who profeſs to believe, and live by 


religious 
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252 The Folly of caſting of © Serm. 9. 
religious doctrines and rules. They all of 
them to a man, if their cenſures be true, be- 
lieve contradictions, and ſwallow down the 
groſſeſt abſurdities; and there is nothing ſo 
| contrary to reaſon, and oppoſite to common 
ſenſe, that they will not embrace, and give 
the firmeſt aſſent to. It is but decent and 
modeſt however, that they who make and 
throw ſuch charges on others, ſhould be of 
all others the moſt rational and conſiſtent in 
their ſcheme of principles, and liable to no 
charge of groſs abſurdities, and embracing 
a ſyſtem conſiſting of a thouſand  contra- 
ditions. ' And yet upon compariſon it will 
appear, that credulity lies on the fide of infi- 
delity, and that in this ſcheme they muſt avow 
the moſt evident and palpable inconſiſtences; 
infinitely greater than can with any juſtice be 
charged on the friends of religion and virtue: 
With reſpect to the origin of all things, what 
is a Chriſtian's belief? Why that there was an 
infinitely perfect, active, intelligent cauſe, ex- 
iſting from eternity, to whoſe agency, wiſdom, 
and power, all beings owe their exiſtence. 
And this is evidently aſſigning a cauſe propor- 
tionable and adequate to the effects produced, 
and doth not at leaſt appear at firſt view to be 
ſo very romantick and incredible an abſur - 
dity. Well, but the wiſe man of whom the 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, ſays there is no God; no ſuch 
infinitely wiſe, powerful, and good Being that 
we ſuppoſe. What doth he place in the room 
of him? Even the ſcheme of atheiſm won't 
do without allowing ſomewhat eternal. And 
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to what doth atheiſm allow this glorious pri- 
vilege of eternal exiſtence ? To, the world in 
its preſent form? No, this they ſee is too 
abſurd to be defended. - What then? Why 
to atoms, ſmall particles of matter, indiviſible 
in their nature, and which were the original 
primitive ſeeds of which all things were af- 
terwards formed. If it is aſked, what was 
the employment of theſe atoms during their 
_ eternal exiſtence ; they anſwer us, they were 

dancing in the infinity of ſpace, and undergo- 
ing infinite changes of ſituation and place; 
tho' without any internal or external principle 
of direction, and abſolutely unconſcious of ex- 
iſtence, motion, and power. If it be aſked, 
how theſe atoms came. to make a world, and 
unite into the preſent ſyſtem of things that 
we behold, we are told: That after the infi- 
nite alterations, as to motion and place, which 
theſe atoms underwent during the eternity of 
their exiſtence, they at laſt united themſelves 
into all the preſent various combinations and 
forms in which we now behold them. If 
through our wonder and ſurpriſe we ſhould 
aſk, how theſe combinations came to take 
place, Whether by any ſuperior direction and 
agency ? They tell us, No, for that would be 
to own a God. What, by chance ? Some 
ſay yes, and others no; aſſigning not chance, 
but neceſſity as the cauſe of all things. When 
they are aſked, what chance or neceſſity is, 
they anſwer : A cauſe that acts without con- 
ſciouſneſs and intention. When aſked, whe- 
ther this cauſe exiſts within every atom, or 
qr, without 
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without them, the anſwer muſt be, not with · 
out them, for that would be to ſuppoſe a cauſe 
exiſting, independent of and ſuperior to them, 


which would by dangerous to them, and lead 
to the exiſtence of a believer's. God. If this 
cauſe be in the atoms, doth it exiſt in every 
individual one, ot only in the whole of them? 
If not in each but in the whole body of them, 
did it exiſt as a cauſe in them from eternity, 
or juſt from any given period of that eternity 
If from eternity, why did not the preſent 
frame of things exiſt from eternity ? Why 
was it not co-eval with the cauſe that at laſt 
produced it? Why did not this chance or ne- 
ceffity operate and exert itſelf infinite apes 
before it actually did? If it could not exert 
itſelf till theſe atoms came into ſuch a parti- 
_ cular given ſituation, then this internal cauſe 
did not exiſt in them from eternity, and fo 
could never be a cauſe of the exiſtence of the 
world at all; for on all ſchemes the cauſe of 
the world muſt be ſtrictly everlaſting. Beſtdes, 
how came the whole ſyſtem of atoms to be 
endowed with this internal power of chance 
of n , that was not in each individual ? 
This is the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that the 
whole is different from its parts, ot that mere 
motion and difference of ſituation can pro- 
duce new powers and properties in matter. 
If every individual atom of matter . contains 
within itſelf this power or unconſeious cauſe, 
how came they without deſign to unite ? 
What muſt we ſuppoſe another cauſe to eauſe 


theſe infinitely various cauſes to unite? This 
n | will 
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will bring us to an original cauſe again, f. e. 
to God, the univerſal cauſe, which deſtroys 
the whole ſcheme of atheiſm. The union of 
ſuch an infinite variety of cauſes, without in- 
tention, deſign and contrivance, to produce 
one regular, conſiſtent, connected world, and 


without the ſuperior direction of an Ty 
* 


wiſe and powerful agent, is an infinite 

greater miracle than ever was believed by the 
moſt credulous Chriſtian; or rather an ab- 
ſurdity or contradiction too palpable and groſs 
ever to be embraced by any other, but the 
fool, who ſuys in his heart there it no Gad. 
For what doth he ſay by affirming this ? 


Why, that an infinitely various number of 


contradictory principles, powerleſs, uncon- 
ſeious, roaming through the immenſity of 
ſpace, that had exiſted in eternal diſorder, fu- 
riouſly contending with each other, repelling, 
attratting, deſcendin 1 riſing, juſtling, uniting 
ſeparating, and in a ſtate of a E reif. 
lei diſcord, come at laſt by ſome fortuitous, 
happy jumble, to fall into union, harmony 
and order, and thus to ſtrike out this amazin 
uniform frame of things, and combine into 
a ſyſtem of themſelves, of conſtant, regular, 
uniform cauſes and effects. That is, that 
diſcord produced union, confuſion order, 
chance deſign, ſenſeleſs atoms a regular world, 
unconſcious principles the moſt exquiſite and 
beautiful productions, unthinking matter all 


the powers of N and reaſon; that the 


effects of wiſdom, contrivance and ſkill had 


no proportionable and adequate cauſe; in 2 
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word,. that the preſent frame of the world 


was not eternal, and that it was not even pro- 
. duced in time ; but came into being by an 


inexplicable neceſſity or chance, i. e. by cauſes 
that had no power, thought, contrivance, de- 


ſign, or any one ſingle qualification to render 
them the cauſes of the effects they produced. 
And is not this an hopeful ſcheme? Can any 


man help admiring the ſagacity and conſum- 


mate wiſdom that appears in it? Or rather 


can any thing be more deſpicably contempti- 
ble ? And are theſe the men, who charge be- 


Hevers with credulity ? and reproach them 
with the belief of contradictions and abſurdi- 
ties? If we follow them farther, we ſhall 


find them uniform to themſelves, and not 
afraid of embracing the moſt credulous ſup- 
poſitions. If there be no God, of conſe- 
quence there can be no inſpection and ſuper- 
intendency of providence. To what then in 
their ſcheme is the conſtant regularity of 
nature owing ? What keeps her regular and 


uniform in het productions? Why doth not 


the diflolve, and fly off into her original 


atoms? Why doth ſhe not change her pre- 
ſent form, and enter into different combina- 


tions of things? Why now we ſhall be told 
of nature, and nature's operations, and her 
regular courſe, and fixed order. But what is 


nature? According to them ſhe is nothing 


but a compoſition of atoms; and the queſtion 


returns: How this compoſition of atoms ſub- 
- fiſts? A true theiſt; a well inſtructed chri- 
ſtian hath the proper anſwer ready. Tis by 


the 
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the ſuperintending power, and conſtant di- 
rection of his providence, who firſt ſettled the 
order of nature. In the other ſcheme all 
that can be anſwered is, fate or chance; which 
is no anſwer to the queſtion, ſince both are 
ſenſeleſs names, which they that make uſe 
of them can give no rational and ſatisfying 
deſcription or definition of. So that atheiſm 
ſuppoſes, that matter and motion preſerve 
themſelves, though they have neither conſci- 
ouſneſs or power to do it; that matter ope- 
rates in infinitely various productions, by cer- 
tain fixed laws of which it is inſenſible, and 
by which therefore it is impoſſible it ſhould 
direct itſelf; and that it neceſſarily operates 
by theſe, though the neceſſity be neither ſelf 
impoſed, nor impoſed by any external agent 
or power. So that we have ſtill marks of 
power without a powerful agent, ſteady di- 
rection, without internal or external power of 
direction, contrivance, without conſciouſneſs, . 
art, without deſign, and the moſt aſtoniſhing 
proofs of ſkill, without any thing of wiſdom, 
and innumerable proofs of a ſuperintending 
providence, though. in reality there be no 
providence at all. Agreeable to theſe abſur- 
dities they proceed farther, and in conſequence 
of caſting off the belief of God and his pro- 
vidence; they farther believe, that man hath 
no former or maker, his conſtitution andframe 
is abſurd, ſelf-contradictory, and made abſo- 
lutely in vain; that all his powers and capa- 
cities for knowing, worſhipping, adoring, 
loving, and ſerving of God, are waſte and 

Vor. III. 2 =Y uſeleſs ; 
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uſeleſs ; that though he is formed for wor- 
ſhip, tis impertinent and ridiculous ; that 
though he hath fears and apprehenſions of 
deity, they are groundleſs and abſurd ; that 
though he can demonſtrate a God, the de- 
monſtration is falſe, and not to be truſted 
to; though he can prove a providence, the 
proof deceives him; and though he hath a 
thouſand probabilities to convince him of a 
life to come, and to render him thoughtful 
of the conſequences of it, yet all theſe no- 
tices are vain and deluſive, and that he 
bought never to think of what he can never 
put out of his mind, nor pay any regard to 
the moſt important ſuggeſtions and fears of 
His own breaft. Beſides theſe evident abſur- 
tlities, they are forced to form the moſt un- 
certain and groundleſs ſuppoſitions, that have 
no proof, and are incapable of all proof: viz. 
that nothing exiſts but matter, that there is 
no ſpirit in the univerſe, that every man is 
mere material mechaniſm, that the whole of 
man is mortal, that he can exiſt no where 
but in the preſent world, nor an any other 
manner than in his preſent condition; that 
death diſſolves his frame, and annihilates the 
whole of his exiſtence. Theſe are very im- 
portant hypotheſes, and to the proof of them 
require ſomething more than poſitivr aſſertion, 
and the confident aſſuming determinations of 
the greateſt pretenders to ſcience and wiſdom. 
If che being of a God be allowed, and the 
acknowledgment of it extorted by the irre- 


ſaſtabio rer of extfienre; ; the folly: - throw- 
ing 
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ing off the belief of the principles connected 
with it is ſtill more amazing and contemp- 
tible. For fee, to believe a God without a 
providence, is to believe a God without wiſ- 
dom or agency. To believe a providence 
that doth not regard the actions of men, is 
ta believe a providence without government, 
and without that inſpection which is the no- 
bleſt end of providence. To believe a divine 
inſpection that is attended neither with ap- 
probation ar difapprobation of human actions, 
is to believe an inſpection that makes no diſ- 
tinction, and that confounds the natures and 
differences of things. To believe that God 
doth approve or diſapprove the actions of men, 
as they are good or bad, and yet that he will 
not reward and puniſh them, is to believe 
that his government is leſs perfect than that of 
men, and that he is defective both in equity 
and wiſdom. And to believe that God will 
reward and puniſh, without believing a fu- 
ture ſtate and judgment, is to believe that 
he will reward and puniſh, without confer- 
ring the one, or inflicting the other, ſince tis 
certain that theſe rewards and puniſhments 
do not take place generally in the preſent 
world. Theſe and others like them are the 
abſurdities to which the cauſe of atheiſm is 
driven, and I am not afraid to leave every 
man of ſenſe and reaſon to paſs the proper 
judgment on them. None but fools can be- 
lieve theſe abſurdities, and I think nothing 
but vice corrupt any man to believe them. 
Treat therefore theſe abſurdities with the 

| S 2 contempt 
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contempt they deſerve. Shew yourſelves men 
by yielding to the evidence of divine truth, and 
let nothing deceive you out of theſe princi- 
ples, which firmly believed, and made the 
rule of your conduct, will guide you into 
innocence, integrity and an univerſal propriety 
and dignity of conduct in the preſent life, 
ſecure you the moſt refreſhing comforts of 
your being, give you courage in the laſt mo- 
ments of life, and ſecure you all the ad- 
vantages your hearts can deſire, or God can 
give in a more perfect and durable exiſtence, 


SERMON 


e 


SERMON X. 
On keeping the Heart. 
PRoVERBS iv. 23. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the iſſues of life. 


C & HE government of the heart, or the 
due regulation of the various paſſions, 
which have as it were their riſe from, and 
their ſeat in it, is of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the peace of our minds, and the wiſe and 
regular conduct of our lives. The utility 
and neceſſity of it, hath been acknowledged 
and inculcated by the beſt and wiſeſt of the 
moral writers of the heathen world. Govern, 
faith one of them +, thy mind or heart. Un- 
leſs it be taught to obey, it will imperiouſl 

command. This, this therefore reſtrain with 
bridles. and chains.” Nothing is more fre- 
quent in the morals of the Roman Philoſo- 
pher than the maxim, that the appetites ſhould 


+ Horat. Epiſt. 1. 1. Ep. 2. v. 62, 63. 
S 3 ſubmĩt 
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ſubmit to reaſon. ** The inſtin& or force, 
ſaith he *, of the mind is double. The one 
belongs to the appetites, which hurry men 
away to this or that indifferently. The other 
belongs to reaſon, which teaches and ex- 
lains to us, what we are to do, and what 
we ſhould avoid. Hence it is neceſſary, that 
reaſon ſhould preſide, and * be made 
to obey. Many paſſages of like nature may 
be produced frem the ſame excellent au- 
thor, and almoſt every other, that hath 
written upon the ſubject of morality. Tis 
frequently inculcated by divine revelation, 
And indeed there is no maxim that hath been 
more univerſally known or inculcated by ſa- 
cred and prophane writers, than this of 
watching of our hearts, or keeping under perpe- 
tual reſtraint or government, all the various 
paſſions of our nature, becauſe out of them are 
Phe iſſues of hife. WO 
You will remember that i in this exhorta- 
tion of my text, the heart is repreſented as a 
kind of citadel or fortreſs, on the keeping of 
| which our entire ſafety depends. If we ſur- 
render it to thoſe enemies, that are continu- 
ay labouring to get poſſeſſion of it, and give 
the government of it out of our hand; diſ- 
order and ruin will neceſſarily enſue, or li- 
berty will be foon loft, our beſt riches plun- 
dered and deftroyed, and we ſhall be reduced: 
to a ſtate of the moſt abject ſlavery. And 
nas the enemies of our happinefs will be per- 


- ® Cicer, de Offic. I. 1. v. 28. | 
| petually 
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petually endeavouring by fraud or foree, to 
wreft it out of our hands, and reduce it in- 
to ſubjection to themſelves; there is a con- 
| ſtant neceſfity of vigilance and care to prevent 
the ſucceſs of their attempts, and their hay- 
ing any kind of influence over, or ſhare in 
the government of it. And here 

1. We ſhould fo keep our hearts, or have that 
perpetual watch and guard over them, as to 
ſecure the entrance of. them againſt all danger, 
and every attempt to invade them ; that we 
may not through negligence or inadvertence 
admit and harbour any thing that may trou- 
ble or defile us. A fortreſs, how well ſo 
ever garriſoned, wall eafily be gained, and 
carried by ſurprize, if duty be not conſtantly 
done, and thoſe who ſhould watch and guard 
it, indulge to ſupineneſs and floth, and are 
not ready upon every occaſion to obſerve the 
motions of an enemy, and to ſecure all the 
avenues, by which they may approach and 
gain admiſſion into it. A wiſe and prudent 
man will never ſuffer an enemy to come too 
near him, when he hath it in his power to 
keep him at a diſtance, and there is nothing 
more certain, than that it is much eaſier to 
prevent evil diſpoſitions and affections from 
intruding themſelves into our hearts, than 
after we have admitted them, and ſuffered 
them for a while to influence and govern us, 
to drſpoſſe/s them of their power, and oy 
to exclude them. Here the experiment 
always dangerous, and generally fatal; and 
there have been innumerable inftances' of 

| 84 perſons, 
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perſons, who having unwarily put their hearts 
out of their own keeping, and thereby loſt the 
government of themſelves, have never reco- 
vered their freedom, nor been able to diſ- 
intangle themſelves from the ſnares the 
have been caught in, but who have been fi- 
nally undone without redemption. The ave- 
nues to the heart ſhould therefore be well 
guarded againſt all intruders, and the entrance 
barred 
Againſt all evil imaginations and thoughts, 
which are always bad and dangerous inmates, 
ſubtle, inſinuating and deceitſul, which, how- 
ever pleaſing they may appear, and whatever 
gratifications they may promiſe and lead to, 
yet Syren-like, ſmile only to beguile us, and 
that they may allure us the more effectually 
to our own deſtruction. We ſhould there- 
fore, if poſſible, entirely exclude from our 
| breaſts, ſo as that they may never find any 
room there, all thoughts diſbonourable to God, 
unworthy his purity, juſtice and goodneſs, 
that are ſubverſive of the certainty, or injuri- 
ous to the nature of his providence, that tend 
to weaken our regard to the principles, or diſ- 
affeft us to the duties of religion, that tend to 
inſpire favourable ſentiments & fin, and leſſen 
the danger of committing it, that may excite 
lawleſs and criminal paſſions, or that may 
warm, aggravate and fix them ; we ſhould 
never admit fallacious reaſonings to deceive 
us out of our 1 nor the pleas of ap- 
petite and paſſion to perſuade us to act con- 
trary to them; but ſo guard the eye, the No. 
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all the various inlets to imagination and 
thought, as may moſt effectually prevent their 
entrance, and carefully ſhun all ſuch objects, 
connections, converſations, and occaſions, as 
may tend to encourage and excite them. Or, 
if they ſuddenly ariſe in us,. without our in- 
vitation and conſent, as we ſometimes find 
they will do, they ſhould be immediately 
cal out with abhorrence, and the mind di- 
verted to ſuch other conſiderations, as may 
have the moſt direct tendency to diſſipate and 
deſtroy them. 

Imaginary wants, and unneceſſary appetites 
and defires, are alſo very troubleſome and dan- 
gerous gueſts, when admitted into the hearts 
of men, and when we ſuffer them to be- 
come motives and rules of action to us, 
without the neceſſary checks of reaſon and 
conſcience. It was a noble anſwer of M. 
Antonine the emperor, as related by his ſuc- 
ceſſor Julian the apoſtate “; who being aſked, 
wherein he thought the trueſt imitation 9 
the Gods conſiſted, replied : To want the 
feweſt things, and to be moſt abundant in 
doing good to others.” And indeed how 
many things are there that we do not reall 
want, either for our comfort, uſefulneſs and 
happineſs! If indeed we judge by our paſſions, 
our wants will prodigiouſly multiply upon 

our hands. Fancy, vanity, pride, ambition, 
envy, and the love of pleaſure, will make us 
uneaſy in the abſence of all thoſe things 


e Juliani Cæſ. p. 334. A. 
| which 
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which are neceſſary to indulge them. This 
we ſhall want for dreſs and ornament, this 
for furniture and equipage, this for the plenty 
and elegance of the table, this to expend on 
pleaſure and amuſement, this to be upon an 
equality with our neighbour, and this to ex- 
cel and overſhine him. I have no objec- 
tion againſt men's endeavouring to proſper in 
the world, and their cheriſhing an honeſt 
ambition to riſe as high as diligence and in- 
tegrity can carry them: Only let them keep 
this ambition and deſire under regular bounds; 
not think this and the other thing neceſſary to 
happineſs, not be uneaſy in what they have, 

through an over-anxiouſneſs for what the 
have not, not purſue any meaſures of proſ- 
erity by means inconſiſtent with real pru- 
ence and integrity, not ſacrifice their prin- 
ciples and religion to the world, nor ſuffer 
their deſires after the plenty they are in queſt 
of to be animated by the low, unworthy 
views only of more freely entering into the 
follies, amuſements, gratifications, pleaſures, 
cuſtoms, and manners of an unprincipled, 
thoughtleſs world, which never adds any 
thing to the real worth and dignity of cha- 
rater, make no one eſtimable in the fight of 
God, or of wiſe and good men, and is fo 
far from contributing to any one's true feli- 
city, as that it always endangers, and fre- 
2 finally deſtroys it. All ſuch wants 
therefore as ariſe from miſtaken opinions, 
from irregular affections, or irrational views 
and motives, ſhould be utterly and for ever 
excluded, 
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excluded, if we would conſult our peace, ſe- 
eure our virtue, and obtain the poſſeſſion of 
our real happineſs. | | 
It is farther highly incumbent on us, that 
we ſhould dihgently watch over our hearts, to 
prevent any wrong habits from being ſettled in 
us, and all diſpoſitions to that which is evil, 
from having any power and influence over 
us. This is a care abſolutely and univerſally 
neceſſary, on which the credit, comfort, and 
uſefulneſs of this life, and all our hopes of 
a better in a great meaſure depend. Ten- 
dencies to evil in our natures there certainly 
are, and they ariſe from the very nature, 
and indifference of our paſſions, to all objects, 
without exception, that appear grateful to 
them. But theſe paſſions are generally in 
the beginning eafily governable, and ſubmiſſive 
to the proper reſtraints of reaſon and pru- 
dence, if they are not too early heightened 
by indulgence, and ſtrengthened by frequent 
practice. It is by theſe means bad habirs 
are contracted, and rendered inveterate, 
and too frequently unconquerable. Generally 
e men have ſome native reluctancet to 
criminal indulgencies, when they are firſt en- 
tering on a finful courſe, and look with a 
kind of horror on thoſe exceſſes of vice in 
which they ſee others madly plunging them- 
felves. Nor do they oftentimes eſcape the 
remorſe and reproaches of their own con- 
ſciences, when Art they venture on forbidden 
ground, break through the original reſtraints 
of education, and do violence to thoſe princi- 
2 ples 
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ples and ſentiments of honour, modeſty, and 
virtue, they once looked upon as ſacred and 
inviolable. But by venturing on farther and 
farther, adding one tranſgreſſion to another, 
and frequently ſuppreſſing the fears of offend- 
ing, they grow more familiar with ſin, the 
danger of it leſſens in their minds, the 
conſequences of it are kept out of their ſight, 
the inclination to it grows ſtronger and ſtrong- 
er, all the motives to refrain from it become 
weak and deſtitute of all life and vigour, the 
very flow of their blood and ſpirits feels and 
nouriſhes the diſpoſition to it, irregular ima- 
ginations inflame and quicken their deſires, 
perpetual 3 that offer themſelves 
to gratify their paſſi6ns, ſeduce and perſuade 
them, and the powerful ſollicitations of their 
brethren in vice, and companions in iniquity, 
that have long deſerted the path of upright- 
neſs, and walk in the ways of darkneſs, be- 
come ſo perſuaſive and prevalent, as that he 
hath no diſcretion to preſerve him, no under- 
ftanding to keep any watch over him. Hz 
goes after them as an ox to the ſlaughter, or as a 
bird that haſteneth to the ſnare, i. e. without 
ſhame, wit, or fear, not knowrng that it is for 
his life; or not conſidering, that it will end 

certainly in his deſtruction. 
By frequently indulging himſelf in theſe 
courſes, the habit is contracted, and grows 
every day more powerful and abſolute. Every 
thing gives way to the force of it. It con- 
trouls all other intereſts and views, and by 
hardening the conſcience, by trampling un- 
derfoot 
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derfoot all conſiderations proper to reſiſt it, 
and keeping intirely out of view all the fatal 
conſequences that will attend it, it becomes 
impregnable by any of the regular forces of 
religion, maintains its uſurped dominion over 
the ſoul, ſcorns all reſtraints, and draws men 
into the moſt complicated and aggravated 
crimes. | 

In ſuch a diſpoſition, under the cruel ſla- 
very of ſuch habits, what hope, what pro- 
ſpect of redemption ! How improbable is the 
recovery | How difficult is the cure ! If the 
fortreſs be thus in the hands of the enemy, 
and all the avenues of it in his poſſeſſion, how 
ſhall we be able to oppoſe him] When all the 
forces that ſhould refiſt his power are op- 
preſſed or intirely diſarmed, how can we ever 
expel him? How neceſſary, how unaltera- 
ble muſt our ſubjection and ſlavery be! Every 
one knows, that even as to trifling and in- 
different things, an habit contracted by lon 
uſe is very difficultly ſuppreſſed and broken. 
How much more ſo the habits of fin, which 
have ſo many peculiar circumſtances to 
ſtrengthen and confirm them, and when all 
the proper means to conquer and extirpate 
them are become impotent, or rather utterly 
deſtroyed. What God may think proper to 
do, by any extraordinary influence and grace, 
I cannot determine ; but I do not een 
that if any perſons are reſolved to enſlave and 
deſtroy themſelves, they have any great reaſon 
to expect, from the goſpel revelation, that 
God will by miraculous interpoſitions prevent 
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their ſlavery and ruin. Tis at leaſt a pre- 
ſumptuous and dangerous expedient. But in 
the natural courſe of things, an habitual, 
hardened finner, who, having extirpated all 
the natural good diſpoſitions of his mind, and 
brokendown all theoriginal fences, that ſhould 
have been his protection and ſecurity againſt 
the deceitfulneſs and power of fin, hath long 
indulged himſelf in preſumptuous crimes, and 
thereby created in himſelf ſtrong and unnatu- 
ral and permanent propenſities to that which 
is evil : I fay, that ſuch a perſon, judging of 
things according to moral probability, hath 
but little chance of ever becoming a real con- 
vert to religion and virtue; or in St. Paul's 
words, of putting of the old man, which is cur- 
 Fupt according to deceitful luſffs, and putting on 
that new man, which after God ts. created in 
righteouſneſs and true holineſs. For in ſuch. per- 
ſons the heart is ſo entirely corrupted and en- 
Daved, the conſcience fo abſolutely ſubdued, 
the ſenſe of the difference between good and 
evil fo wholly effaced, and the minds fo ut- 
4erly blinded and ſtecled againſt all the con- 
ſequences of a future ſtate, as that there is 
almoſt nothing left in them which the motives 
to repentance can take hold of, and by which 
'any kind of perſuaſions to reclaim them from 
their vices, and recover them to a better life, 
can become effectual. Hence it is that the 
ſeriptureFrepreſent the converſion of an ha- 
'bitual hardened finner, as almoſt impoſſible. 
It is in this manner that the prophet repreſents 
the condition of the Fews, who had been long 
«12114 proficients 
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proficients in all manner of wickedneſs. Car 
3 _— change his ſkin, or the leopard his 
ſpots? hen may ye alſo do good, that are ac- 
cuſtomed to do evil *, Not to ſignify, that the 
one is as impoſſible as the an. but the ex- 
tream difficulty of the thing, that a long ac+ 
cuſtomed finner ſhould ever be reclaimed and 
reformed by any of the ordinary means of 
converſion, and to prevent perſons from con- 
tracting ſuch habits as are, in the nature of 
things, ſo hard to be cured, and from the 
power of which there are but few who are 
intirely recovered,.and gained over to the in- 
tereſt and practice of true religion and vir- 
tue. How much need therefore is there of a 
conſtant inſpection over our hearts, that we 
may not ſuffer the paſſions of our nature to 
enſnare and ſeduce us into ſuch criminal pure 
ſuits and gratifications, as may ereate and con- 
frm in us the habit of ſinning. This may 
be done by daily watchfulneſs and care, by 
keeping alive in our minds a becoming fear 
and horror of ever entering into the paths of 
vice, by immediately retreating from them, 
if unhappily we have been ever by ſurpriſe or 
perſuaſion inticed into them; by avoiding all 
thoſe occaſions that may inflame our paſſions, 
and endanger our ſafety; by ſhunning all 
familiarity and friendſhip with unprincipled 
and profligate offenders, and by continually 
— er ni to thoſe duties and ſer- 
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in a better manner, keep us out of the way 
of temptations and ſnares, and help to con- 
firm us in all our wiſeſt reſolutions for the 

practice of righteouſneſs. But then, 
2. Farther, we ſhould not only keep a conſtant 
watch over our hearts, ſo as to guard them againſt 
the entrance of every thing that may injure 
us, or endanger our ſafety, but ſo as to nſpe# 
narrowly what actually paſſes in them, and to 
become intimately acquainted with their real 
Rate, and habitual diſpoſition. This knowledge 
of n nue is one of the moſt neceſſary and 
uſeful parts of knowledge that we can ſeek 
after, and one would think the moſt eafily at- 
tainable; becauſe the object lies immediately 
under our inſpection, and if we but attentively 
view it, we cannot fail of thoroughly under- 
ſtanding it; and we cannot be impoſed on and 
deceived, unleſs we willingly deceive our- 
ſelves. And yet how few are there who tho- 
roughly know themſelves, or care and endea- 
vour to do it. They ſuppoſe, that all is right 
in the ſtate of their paſſions, or they don't 
chooſe to be convinced that there is any thing 
wrong in them; ar they find a way to palliate 
and excuſe the very exceſſes of their paſſions, 
and miſtake even criminal ones for ſuch as 
are natural and harmleſs. Tis much eaſier 
to let things go on in their common courſe, 
than to be at the trouble of correcting and 
amending them; and they are ſo partial to 
themſelves, as that they are not willing to loſe 
the good opinion. they have entertained of 
themſelves, or to imagine that their habitual 
| \ courle 
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courſe can be diſpleaſing to God, or in the 
final iſſue prejudicial to their true intereſt and 
happineſs. But this is a deceit of all others 
the mo/t dangerous, and what a wiſe and pru- 
dent man will take the moſt effectual care to 
guard againſt. He loves himſelf, and cheriſhes 


a warm rational concern for his own welfare; 


and for this very reaſon chuſes to be well 
acquainted with his own heart, that if upon 
good inquiry he hath good reaſon to conclude, 
that all the affeQians of it are good in their 
nature, rightly directed, and kept under proper 
diſcipline and government, he may cultivate 
and ſtrengthen them, and ſafely enjoy the 
ſatisfaction that naturally ariſes from it; or 
that if upon the review of himſelf he diſcerns 
any thing irregular or criminal in the ſtate of 
them, he may have the opportunity of cor- 
recting and amending it; that hereby he may 
become altogether ſuch, as the great Author 
of his nature would have him to be, and that 
he may have reaſon to rejoice and be thankful 
to find that he alſo is in ſome good mea- 
ſure, what he himſelf wiſhes and endeavour 
to be. 5 
He will therefore be no . to the 
imaginations and thoughts that paſs through, 
and abide in his heart, or that are dictated by 
the ſeveral affections and diſpoſitions of it; 
becauſe according to the nature of them, and 
the indulgence given them, the heart will be 
denominated either good or bad. Out of an 
evil heart proceedevil thoughts, they are ſug geſted 
by ſomewhat wrong in the temper of it, and 
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f they are harboured, and in the ſcripture 
anguape /odge or dwell in it, and are cheriſhed 
and indulged with pleaſure, they ſhew that 
the moral temper and character of it is ha- 
bitually evil. And therefore we ſhould ever 
e upon our guard ; that, though we may not 
always be able to prevent their arifing up in 
us, for they will ſometimes enter by ſurprize 
and ſtealth, and not only unbidden, but againſt 
our . conſent; we may immediately expel 
them, as dangerous enemies of our peace, and 
goon the defiling the ſanctuary of our 
hearts, that ſhould be kept ſacred to piety 
and virtue. And indeed there is nothing more 
unbecoming the character of a good man, or 
that argues a more real depravity of heart, 
than the voluntary admiſſion of corrupt ima- 


» 


inations, the cheriſhing them in our minds, 
Fwelling on them with pleaſure, and cauſing 
them to paſs in review before us with fatis- 
faction and approbation ; when all ſuch ſug- 
geſtions of a profligate imagination and cri- 
minal appetites ſhould be regarded with the 
utmoſt abhorrence. And there is no good 
man, who ever recolle&s the finful indul- 
ences of his paſt life, but he deteſts both the 
ought and thing, and reviews them with 
humility and contrition of mind, and ſecretly 
but earneſtly implotes the mercy of God in 
the forgiveneſs of them. I 
As the moral character of our actions takes 
alſo its denomination from the ends and vietwos, 
that influence and govern us, here alſo we 
ought to watch over our hearts, that they 1 
1 E 
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be ſuch as we can juſtify to out own con- 
ſciences, ſuch as may not depreciate our beſt 
actions, ſuch as may inſtamp a real worth and 
excellency upon them, ſuch as the great 
ſearcher of our hearts may approve, and ſuch 
as we ourſelves may own without ſhame or 
dejection at the laſt great and impartial day of 
our account; all actions marerrially good, are not 
always good in a moral ſenſe. The attendance 
on the public inſtitutions of religion, and 
eren the private ſervices of the family or cigſet x, 
are for the matter of them good, are com- 
manded by God, and may be made extreamly 
profitable to thoſe, who with a right diſpoſi- 
tion of mind engage in them. But if our 
view in theſe things is that we may be ſeen 
and obſerved of men, have their commend- 
ation and applauſe, may inſinuate ourſelves 
into their eſteem and confidence, and by their 
friendſhip the better promote our worldly 
views and intereſts, this is ſo far from being 
genuine and acceptable devotion, as that tis 

eteſtable hypocriſy, and in the higheſt degree 
offenſive to God. Or if we practiſe the ex- 
ternal duties of religion, by way of com- 
penſation for real immoralities of life, and as a 
ſupplement to the want of, or our defects in 
judgment, righteouſneſs, merry. temperance, cha- 
rity, and the government of our paſſions, it ar- 
gues the moſt ſtupid ignorance or enthuſiaſm, 
or deepcorruption of heart, renders all ſuch kind 
of pretended devotions contemptible and cri- 
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minal, and expoſes men to a peculiarly heavy 
condemnation. Charity may be given for 
oftentation, or through the mere dictates of 
natural compaſſion and good humour +. In the 
former caſe, it is wholly worthleſs and unpro- 
fitable; in the latter, it is defective in moral 
worth, as it wants a nobler motive toheighten 
and compleat it, than the mere dictates of 
conſtitutional benevolence and goodneſs. Men 
may as, and practice bodily feverities, to 
| an the character of great mortification and 
umility, and ſelf denial, without real con- 
trition, - meekneſs, condeſcenſion, and whilſt 
their hearts are full of ſpiritual pride, bitter- 
neſs, reſentment, and hatred of their neigh- 
bour; and when this is the caſe, there is no 
-more virtue in thoſe things, than in a fool's 
ing to the correction of the ſtocks, or diſ- 
ciplining his back for his own or others diver- 
fionh. Theſe three caſes are particularly 
mentioned.by our blefſed Lord, as inſtances 
of hypocriſy and folly, as of no ſignification 
in the account of God, and that can intitle 
no man to a reward from his goodneſs. It is 
the ſame in all other inſtances whatſoever. 
Where the motives are low, ſelfiſh or cri- 
minal, whatever appearances of good the 
action may have, it hath the appearance only 
without the reality of goodneſs ; and what- 
ever advantage it may procure the doers in 
the preſent life, it is all the reward they are 
ever to expect; for folly can never be recom- 
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penſed by infinite wiſdom, nor the ſhadow of 
iety and goodneſs paſs on him for the genuine 
— or ſubſtance of them. 5 
. How diligentiy therefore ſhould we watch 
over our own hearts, how intimately ſhould we 
be acquainted with every thing that paſſes in 
them, and how great * of wiſdom is it, 
in all the duties we perform, and all the good 
actions that we do, that we ſuffer no un- 
worthy views and motives to influence and go- 
vern us. True religion is ſeated in the heart. 
The very foundations of it are laid in principles 
of truth, firmly believed, and habitually attend- 
ed to. It conſiſts in the exerciſe of the beſt 
and worthieſt affections towards God. Re- 
verence for his authority, fear of his diſplea- 
ſure, the loving him 2 his goodneſs, the 
deſire to reſemble him, ſubmiſſion to his will, 
truſt in his power, hope in his mercy, and 
the firm perſuaſion of his being a rewarder of 
them that ſeek and ſerve him through Chriſt, 
are the unalterable eſſentials of it; and all ex- 
ternal acts of devotion that are not animated b 
thoſe principles, and dictated by theſe ſacred dif. 
poſitions, want the eſſential requiſites ofa _ 
rational and ſpiritual devotion. And as to all 
acts of moral virtue, when they are performed 
from a full conviction of their intrinſick good- 
neſs, as inſtances of obedience to God, in 
imitation of Chriſt, and in hope of approving 
_ ourſelves to, and being accepted of the Lord; 
they then become actions of ſubſtantial virtue, 
and genuine piety. And when we are con- 
ſcious to ourſelves, that theſe are the diſpoſi- 
T 3 tion 
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tions that govern us, in all the great concerns 
of our lives, and the habitual motives that 
influence us, in our whole conduct to God 
and man, we have the ſure evidence of our 
integrity, and every reaſonable ground of con- 
fidence towards God. An heart purified from 
all unworthy affections, enlivened and ani- 
mated by the promiſes, habits, encourage- 
ments and proſpects eſſential to true religion, 
is an habitation worthy the preſence and com- 
forts of God. It poſſeſſes all the diſpoſitions 
of true happineſs, fits men for the acceptance 
of the beſt of beings, and will finally ſecure 

them all thoſe effects of his favour, which 
natural reaſon can encourage the hope of, and 


which are aſſured to us by the peculiar pro- 
miſes of divine revelation. 
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The Importance of keeping our Hearts 
diligently. 


 Proverss iv. 23. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
F are the iſſues of life. N 


T is I believe impoſſible, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, and in the manner in 
which we muſt here converſe and live, ſo to 
guard our hearts, and maintain the purity and 
order of them, as to prevent all irregularities 

of imagination and thought from enterin 
into them, and keep ourſelves free of all thoſe 
exceſſes of our affections and paſſions, which 
good men are never guilty of without regret, 
and wiſe men always endeavour to ſuppreſs 
and get the better of. So far indeed we 
arc happy, that whatever is really involuntary, 
is not our ſin, Whatever be the thoughts, 
that contrary to our own conſent, force them- 
ſelves into our minds, by mere ſurprize, and 
to which we are in no degree really acceſlary, 
we are no more accountable for, than we are 
T4 for 
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for the rovings of a delirium, or the monſtrous 
and abſurd imaginations, that are the frequent 
effects of a frenzy; and as to all involun- 
tary ſtarts of paſſion, that are occaſioned by 

the mechaniſm of our bodies, and the circu- 
lation of our blood and ſpirits; that do not 
proceed from ſtrengthened habits, and conti- 
nued indulgences; we can be no more cri- 
minal upon account of them, than we are for 
the accidental throbbings of the heart, or the 
accelerated motions of the pulſe in a cold or 
fever. Theſe things may give us pain, and 
render neceſſary the uſe of proper care and 
medicine to remove the diſorder, but in nei- 
ther caſe can conſtitute us guilty before 
God. 

But though this be true, and a very com- 
fortable conſideration to good men under the 
neceſſary imperfections, and unallowed infir- 
mities of their preſent condition ; yet it is 
no excuſe for thoſe unhallowed imaginations, 
that crowd into the minds of men, and dwell 
therein as in their proper habitation ; which 
owe their riſe to a long cuſtom of finning, 
and an heart ſenſualized by criminal indul- 
gences; and if our paſſions are eaſily in- 
flammable, and upon every occaſion break out 
into extravagant exceſſes, as the conſequence 
of contracted and inveterate hobits of vice 
and wickedneſs ; here we becume guilty in 
the nature of the thing, and in the efimution 
of God, our righteous judge. The plea of 
human infirmity in ſuch circumſtances can be 
of no avail ; for as habits are not natural, but 

contracted 
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contracted and ſelf-wrought, they cannot have 
the character, nor deſerve the indulgence of 
mere natural infirmities ; which are ſuch, and 
ſuch only, as are the effects of natural con- 
ſtitution, and to which we are unavoidably 
ſubje& by virtue of thoſe animal propenſi- 
ties, which are inſerted into, and inſeparable 
from the frame of our bodies, which we 
bring into the world with us; and not ſuch 
as beſet, and prevail over us by our own 
faults, and which we might have prevented 
by a due care over ourſelves, and the con- 
ſcientious application of thoſe means, to 
which providence and grace have directed 
us, to provide againſt and ſecure us from the 
corruption of our natures, and the prevalence 
of ſenſual diſpoſitions and affections. 

Were we as careful of our hearts, as we 
ſhould be, much might be done to guard them 
againſt the entrance of all thoſe evil imagi- 
nations and thoughts, which too often crowd 
into our minds, and are the ſparks that kin- 
dle the fuel, which too often flames up, to 
waſte and deſtroy our integrity and peace; and 
when they enter into us by ſurprize, without 
almoſt our knowledge, and contrary to our 
conſent; we may, by a due watchfulneſs 
over ourſelves, at leaſt hinder their abiding in 
us. We may expel them as troubleſome 
intruders, and chooſe whether we will give 
them any countenance or harbour. Tis 
owing to great negligence and incaution in 
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That men create within themſelves many 
inds of wants, to which nature and reality 
never ſubject them, and which are purely 
imaginary and artificial, the mere figments 
of vanity, luxury and pride, which prudence 
teaches them to guard againſt, and of which 
we ſhould immediately diveſt ourſelves the 
moment we perceive them ariſing within us ; 
becauſe if once we give way to them, and 
poſſeſs. ourſelves with the imagination of their 
reality and importance, they will neceſſarily 
excite within us. thoſe ſtrong deſires of ſup- 
plying them, that we ſhall never eaſily ex- 
tinguiſh, and which will powerfully prompt 
us to ſuch meaſures of gratifying them, as 
are inconſiſtent with all our greateſt obliga- 
tions, and may involve us in difficultics 
highly prejudicial to our beſt intereſts in time 

and eternity. | 
If men would confider the true ends of life, 
and wherein conſiſts the right improvement 
and real enjoyment of it, they would not only 
ſuppreſs all irregular deſires after that fictiti- 
ous, fantaſtick kind of happineſs, which poſ- 
ſeſſes the imagination, and feeds the hopes 
of the generality of mankind, but direct their 
views to objects of ſuch intrinſick worth, as 
well deſerve their purſuit, and which if ob- 
tained will abundantly reward all their dili- 
gence and labour in ſecuring them. The 
views by which men are influenced, and 
the ends they aim at, in great meaſure cha- 
racteriſe their actions, and denominate them, 
. 1 
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in the moral ſenſe, good-or evil ; and there- 
ſore we ought carefully ſo to obſerve all that 
paſſes in our hearts, as to extinguiſh ever 
mean, unworthy view of life,. every falſe 
motive of action, and eſpecially every crimi- 
na} inducement in the direction of our con- 
duct, and to cheriſh and govern durſelves 
entirely by ſuch conſiderations and aims, as 
may render our behaviour to God and man 
truly rational and worthy, may inſtamp a 
real dignity upon our actions, and entitle 
them to the approbation of our final 
—_—_—. | 6 
- Habits of action, whether good or evil, 
create a ſtrong propenſity to them, and faci- 
 lity of doing them, and render them fo fa- 
miliar and natural to us, as that we wiſh for 
opportunities to repeat them, and cannot pre- 
vail with ourſelves to omit any inviting oc- 
caſion of indulging ourſelves 22 This 
ſhews the abſolute neceſſity of perpetual watch- 
fulneſs over our hearts, that we may not ſuf- 
fer any abſurd, irrational, and criminal habits 
from taking poſſeſſion of them; fince if ſuf- 
fered to grow inveterate, they will ſubject 
reaſon and conſcience, and every better ſenſe 
of duty and intereſt to their influence and 
wer; and becauſe the longer they are 
dulged, they will grow the more obſlinate 
and incurable, And therefore, if upon a 
review of the ſtate of our hearts, we find 
that any ſinful diſpoſitions and habits have 
been contracted by, and gained any aſcendency 
" . | over 
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over us; we ſhould immediately reſolve to 
extirpate them out of our hearts, and give 


them no. reſt till we have broken their 
power, and reſcued ourſelves from the tyran- 
nical influence of them. To be carnally 
minded, in ſcripture, is to be wholly under 
the power of ſenſual diſpoſitions and. habits, 
in oppoſition to the Chriſtian, temper, and 
ſpirit of the polpel and this carnal mind is 
expreſsly declared to be enmity with God, ir- 
Teconcileable with the purity of his nature, 
and the great views of his moral govern- 
ment; for that it is not ſubject to the will of 
God, neither indeed can be; the will of God, 
and the perverted will of an habitual ſinner, 
being directly contradictory, and in a ſtate of 
. abſolute oppoſition to each other. And there- 
fore the Apoſtle juſtly adds : That they who 
ate in the fleſh, or wholly enſlaved to ſenſual 
affections and paſſions, cannot pleaſe God, 
i. e. are objects of his high diſpleaſure ; their 
temper and. character are his abhorrence; 
and they are ſo far from being the objects of 
his approbation, as that they muſt ſtand con- 
demned at his impartial tribunal. An ac- 
cuſtomed finner, in whom all the habits of 
vice are in full power and exerciſe, is in too 
wretched and impure a condition, ever to ad- 
mit the preſence of God, and the joys of 
his ſalvation. | He is deſtitute of every diſpo- 
fition and genuine capacity for true happi- 

. neſs, His own reflections will never produce 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and the 
| A rejoicings 
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rejoicings that flow from it. The ſources of 
pleaſure from which he draws his ſatisfac- 
tions, are too groſs and polluted, ever to in- 
troduce into his mind the ſatisfactions that 
flow from reaſon, converſe with God, 'and 
the conſciouſneſs of piety and virtue ; and 
ſo entirely different from, and in their na- 
ture contrary to thoſe that enrich and refreſh 
the future world of righteouſneſs and peace, 
that were he admitted to drink of them, 
he could never reliſh them, but would be 
wretched and unſatisfied amidſt all the plenty 
and ſources of happineſs, even of Heaven it- 
ſelf. Here the exerciſes of religion are diſ- 
pleaſing and tedious to them ; they abſent 
themſelves from them, becauſe they can find 
no entertainment in the uſe of them; the 
very bleſſings that are aſked in the ſuppli- 
cations of religious men to God, are not ſo 
much as the bleſſings they defire ; the cele- 
bration of the divine majeſty and perfec- 
tions, the ſongs of praiſe, and the ſacrifices 
of thankſgiving, in which true piety re- 
joices, are, in their account, either the prac- 
tices of ſuperſtition, or dull, infipid employ- 
ments, in which they can bear no part, be- 
cauſe the whole biaſs and tendencies of 
their hearts have a quite contrary direction. 
And if theſe tendencies remain with them the 
ſame in another world, as they are in this; 
the ſame averſions to the exerciſes of piety 
will continue there as here; and in the ſo- 
lemn aſcriptions of glory and honour to him, 
that ſits upon the throne, and the lamb for 

2 ever 7 
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ever, they would remain entirely filent, or 
join in them unwillingly, and by a kind of 
conſtraint, and continue joyleſs and unſatis- 
fed, amidſt all the triumphs and raptures of 
the ſans of blefledneſs and glory. Search 
thyſelf therefore, Chriſtian. See if there be 
any remains of wrong affections and evil ha- 
bits, that yet continue to influence thy deſires 
and actions. Purge out this old leaven. $0 
watch over and keep thy heart, as to guard 
againſt every tendency of them to enſnare, 
and defile thee. Suppreſs them in their firſt 
beginnings. Let every leſſer and unpreme- 
ditated ſurprize and advantage they gain over 
thee be recollected with grief, indignation, 
and abhorrence, excite thee to a more faith- 
ful care of thyſelf for; the future, and cauſe 
thee with affection and fervency of mind, 
to pray in thoſe admirable words of the 
Plalmitt : Search me, O Lord, and know my 
heart. Try me, and know my thoughts, und ſee 
F there be any wicked way in me, and lead me 
in rh way to everlaſting ge .. 

The beſt of men, after all their moſt care- 
ful inſpection aud watchfulneſs over their 
hearts, and notwithſtanding the frequent vic- 
tories they have obtained over all their paſ- 
ſions and affections, will find it difficult 
2 to keep them in the perpetual order, 
which they know tis their intereſt, duty, de- 
fire, and endeavour to do. But oh! how 
much harder a taſk is it for men, who have 


'* Plalm. cxxxix. 23, 24+ i 
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given themſelves up to perpetual, unreſtrain- 
ed indulgences of ſenſe and appetite, without 
reflection, and care to lay them under any re- 
ſtraint, and in whom therefore the habits of 
fin are confirmed and radicated, and ſtill con- 
tinue in their full force and vigour ! _—_ 
much harder a taſk is it, I ſay, for ſuch 
ſons, to break the power of theſe habits, bo 
ſhake off the chains and fetters with which 
they have bound and entangled them; fetters 
to the ſenſes not uneaſy — galling, but _ 
and pleaſing, and which they can ſcarce per 
ſuade themſelves, even to wiſh to be deliver 
ed from ; and which, when convinced of the 
abſolute neceſſity there is of renouncing them 
and becoming free from the bondage in which 
they held them, they know not how to re- 
tover themſelves from, nor how to attempt, 
dot by what powerful means to effect their 
dyn falvation. And yet difficult as the work 
is, it muſt be done. Our everlaſting mL 
neſs depends on he ſucceſs of it; and by a 
due watchfulneſs over our own hearts, ind a 
perpetual guard fet upon = My and 
affections, 15 may be finally tly accom- 
pliſhed. An hiding foal wr e e 
of doing it; the entering into ſerious Yeflu. 
tions of immediately beginning it; the check- 
ing thoſe paſſions in their firſt riſe and mo- 
tions, that prompt to the uſual indulgences; 
the careful abſtaining from all the occaſions 
and objects that may lead and tempt them 
to it; and make impreſſions on the heart in 
favour of it; the exercifing a deep repent- 


ance 
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ance for having offended God, and injured 
ourſelves, by the evil habits we have contrac. 
ted ; the accuſtoming ourſelves to ſerious re- 
flection, and all thoſe important conſidera- 
tions; that- religion offers to our mind ; the 
cheriſhing a real hatred and abhorrence of 
ſoul of all our paſt ſinful gratifications ; the 
exciting within ourſelves a due reliſh for the 
pleaſures of reaſon and conſcience, of religion 
and. true virtue; a diligent uſe of all the 
means of converſion, to which God by Chriſt 
hath directed us; and the aſſiſtance of the 
ſpirit and grace of God, obtained by daily 
fopplicaion and fervent prayer : Theſe things 
will enable habitual ſinners to become ſupe- 
tior to all the greateſt difficulties they have 
to encounter with; will ſet them free from 
the law of fin; and enable them, though 
once they cried out from a ſenſe of their 
danger: O wretched men that we are, who 
deliver us from.the body of this death 

to triumph in the wordssof the Apoſtle : 
Thanks be to God, who giveth us the viflory 
through Jeſus Chriſt. And in order the 
more effectually to ſecure this victory, we 


3. Grve all diligence ſo to keep our hearts, 
as to ſtrengthen and fortify them, by admitting 
into them the proper guardians and ſecurities of 
our purity, peace and happineſs, and ſurren- 
dering ourſelves wholly to their protection 
and cuſtody. An ungarriſoned fortreſs is a prey 
to every invader, and requires no difficulty to 
reduce; and when thoſe who have it in poſ” 
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ſeſſton have none to oppoſe them, their poſ- 
ſeſſion will be ſafe and undiſturbed. If there- 
fore we would preſerve our hearts free from 
the invaſion of thoſe enemies of our peace 
and happineſs, that enter only to defile and 
deſtroy, or get rid of them if they have 
ſormed admittance, it muſt be by introducing 
thoſe friendly and powerful guardians, that 
will be able to protect and defend them 
againſt every hoſtile attempt, and effectually 
prevent their ever gaining or retaining cond 
iority over us. And 
As the heart can never be well kept, Re 
duly governed without the powerful aſſiſt- 
ance of pranciples, and the firm belief of thoſe 
important truths on which the being of reli- 
u, and the practice of all moral virtue is 
ported; theſe principles ſhould be rightly 
underſtood, their evidence clearly diſcerned, 
their importance fully attended to, and our 
adherence to them ſtedfaſt and unalterable. 
Conſiderations of prudence may ſometimes 
produce a decency of conduct, and be a tem- 
porary reſtraint from the indulgence of ſome 
particular bad habits and paſſions. But it is 
the force of good principles only, that can 
reach the heart, that can ſtrike at the root 
of bad diſpoſitions and affections, and enable 
men to keep them under perpetual reſtraint 
and government. When once we are diveſted 
of theſe, or look on them with indifference, 
as precarious in their nature, and defective 
in their evidence and i importance; the hearts 
of men are 3 giyen up as a prey 
Vol. III. U to 
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to evil thoughts, and all the meaneſt and 
vileſt propenfities of their animal frames; 
and can have nothing in them to withſtand 
the power of temptation, and prevent their 
| being drawn in, to work out all iniquity with 
Sreedineſt, Here therefore we ſhould be pe- 
euliarly watchful over our hearts, not to ad- 
mit paſſion and inelination to diſaffect and 
prejudice us againſt the principles of natural 
or revealed zeligien; for whatever plea of 
excuſe for their unbelief ſuch may have, who 
object to the ſufficiency of evidence, after 
{erious enquiry; yet certainly that infidelity, 
which is owing to the prevalence of corrupt 
affections and paſſions, is infinitely abſurd 
and contemptible, and renders men in the 
higheſt degree criminal and obnoxious. For 
ſenſt and appetite can furniſh no rational 
objectiont againſt truth, and all concluſions, 
in reference to what we are to believe and 
do, drawn under their ſuggeſtion and influ- 
ence, muſt be deluſive in their nature, founded 
on very incompetent reaſons and motives, and 
highly dangerous in their conſequences. 
As. there. are ſome original natural fences, 
implanted in our very frames, to ſecure our 
innocency, and guard us againſt the entire 
corruption and waſte of our minds, we ſhould 
labour with the utmoſt care to. keep our 
hearts, as that we may ever /afe them, nor 
ſuffer them ta. be trampled down and waſted; 
for when theſe are broken up and: deſtroyed, 
the heart becomes quite defenceleſs, and 
there is nothing left in it upon which the 
"- beſt 
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beft principles and moſt powerful motives can 
faſten, fo as to have their proper efficacy and 
force. There grows up with reafon, when 
it arrives to any kind of maturity, a ſtrong 
conviction and fenfe of the certainand original 
difference between moral good and evil, as 
clearly diſcernible, and as plainly apprehended, 
as the difference between natural contrarieties, 
light and darknefs, or ſweet and bitter, or 
pleaſure and pain. There is, before men ate 
rrupted by practice, and hardened by ex- 
ample, a kind of fear and dread of entering 
into the ways of vice, and efpecially of being 
drawn into the commiſſion of the greater 
enormities and erimes of life. The great 
Author of our natures hath cloathed us, till 
we have divefted ourſelves of it by indulgence, 
with a kind of native modeſty, ſenfe of de- 
cency, and the feelings of ſhame and con- 
fuſion, that render the approaches to fin 
difficult, and caufe men to ſtart back at the 
firft propoſals of it, and rejec the temptations 
to it with abhorrence. The love of character 
and reputation, and being well thought of 
and eſteemed by the wiſe and is almoſt 
natural and effential to us as reaſonable crea- 
tures; infomuch that he muſt be a great 
proficient in fin, ang almoſt diveſted of hu- 
manity, that can perſuade himſelf to become 
indifferent to character, and wholly regardleſs 
of the opinion and ſentiments of others con- 
eerning bim. The ory Per of reflection 
creates a „ our own. actions, 
2 and 
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and every one finds himſelf accountable to 
himſelf for his own conduct; and conſcience, 
if left in its natural ſtate, and before it is 
_ | hardened and ſeared by long contracted ha- 
bits of wickedneſs, not only acquits and 
commends us when we do well, but ho- 
neſtly accuſes, reproaches, and condemns us, 
when our actions are contrary to obligation 
and duty, fills us with uneaſy fears and ap- 
- prehenfions, as the confequence of our tranſ- 
greſſions; and frequently ſo haunts and 
om young. practitioners in vice, when 
led by inclination and folly, they are firſt 
learning the way to guilt, and initiated into 
the execrable myſteries of debauchery, as 
that tis not till after many ſtruggles and 
perſecutions of conſcience, they are enabled 
to ſuppreſs it, to ſubdue it to inclination, 
and ſettle down without remorſe, in the 
way of ſinners, and in the - ſeat. of the 
corner. Now whilſt the heart and mind is 
. poſſeſſed of theſe powerful preſervatives 
againſt the infection of vice and folly, the 
corruption can never be total, nor the con- 
dition remedileſs and deſperate; and there- 
fore we ſhould fo continually keęp and watch 
over our hearts, as never to ſuffer them to 
be diſpoſſeſſed of theſe powerful and friendly 
forces, which whilſt they are ſuffered to 
keep garriſon within us, will greatly aſſiſt 
us in maintaining our liberty, in repelling 
all hoſtile invaders, and ſecuring us to the 
full enjoyment and firm poſſeſſion of - 
5 | | the 
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the immunities, advantages, privileges and 
bleſſings of our reaſonable natures. I need 
only mention it, to ſhew you the unſpeak- 
able danger of his condition who hath loſt 
all ſenſe of the difference between moral 
good and evil, who is become fearleſs and 
intrepid in the paths of fin, who hath put 
off ſhame, and is incapable of bluſhing at 
the remembrance of the vileſt and moſt 
diſhonourable offences, who hath thrown off 
all regard to reputation and character, hath 
entirely ſuppreſſed the dictates of conſcience, 
or ſo ſteeled himſelf, as entirely to deſpiſe 
and diſregard them. That heart muſt be in 
the moſt deſperate fituation of corruption, 
which is thus deſpojled of theſe excellent 
proviſions of nature and providence for its 
defence and ſecurity, and that conduct be 
equally vile and profligate, that is dictated 
and directed by it. 1 
As it is of great conſequence to our wel- 
fare and ſafety, to prevent the entrance of all 
corrupt imaginations and thoughts, or imme- 
diately to expel them whenever they, un- 

bidden, intrude upon us; the beſt wa 

of keeping the heart free from them in bot 
reſpects, is to accuſtom ourſelves to conſiderations 
and refleftions of a quite different nature; ſuch 
as. reaſon may ſuggeſt, or the principles, ob- 
ligations, and advantages of true religion will 
furniſh us with. Good and evil thoughts 
cannot dwell together at the ſame time in 
the ſame breaſt. If we receive the one, we 
| U 3 | muſt 
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muſt reject the other, and there are no kind 
of bad ſuggeſtions, that can proceed from 
the heart, but may be counteracted and ex- 
pelled by reflections of a quite different na- 
ture, which will eaſily occur to thoſe who 
are duly acquainted and habitually converſant 
wich the great things of true religion and 
godlineſs. _This is one of the beſt ſecurities 
againſt the corruptions of the heart, and the 
entrance and abiding of thoſe evil imagina- 
tions, which too often draw men into wrong 
meaſures of conduct, inconſiſtent with their 
ent peace and final happineſs. Thus 
Il we be able to ſilence the clamout of 
all falſe and imaginary wants, to correct the 
impulſe and cravings of wrong and impa- 
tient defires, to diſpoſſeſs ourſelves of all 
low, irrational, and criminal views, and ſe- 
cure ourſelves againſt theſe firſt occaſions 
of fin, which excite and enflame the worſt 
paſſions and affections of our minds. 
As our puſſtons und affetiions, according to 
the nature of them, are the great motives 
and ſprings of action, there can be no bet- 
ter way of keeping the heart from the pre- 
Valence of bad ones, than by rightly directiag 
ul the natural ones, and introducing thoſe 
which are more excellent and worthy ; Culti- 
vating them with our utmoſt care, and re- 
figning ourſelves wholly to their influence 
and government. Our love and eſteem 
 Hould be led to and terminated on the moſt 
Heſerving and amiable objects; our confidence 


and 
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and truſt built on thoſe foundations that are 
ſtable and permanent ; our fears regulated in 
their exerciſe and degree, by the reality and 
importance of the evils we dread ; our aver- 
fions and hatreds limited to what only is 
odious and deteſtable ; and our defires and 
hopes, reſpectively reduced and encouraged, 
in proportion to the intrinſick worth of the 
things they refer to, and the greater or kfler 
neceſſity and importance of them to our 
true happineſs. Under this right direction 
of our paſſions, the contrary tendency of 
them will gradually abate, and the exerciſe 
of them can ſcarce 1 irregular and in- 
temperate, The natural paſſions, in this view 
of them. become real diſpoſitions of piety 
and virtue, and are conſecrated, ſo as to be- 
come the genuine graces of the ſpirit of God. 
The reverence and eſteem that we cheriſh 
for God, the affection and love that we bear 
to Chriſt, the truſt we place in the divine 
283 power, goodneſs, and promiſes, 
reſignation that we exerciſe to the will 
and ſovereign diſpoſals of providence, the 
regard we pay to truth and righteouſneſs, 
the hopes we place on the — and 
mediation of Chriſt, the promiſes of his 
goſpel, and the ſalvation and glory of the 
world to come, the hatred we cheriſh for 
fin, the fear we cultivate of offending God, 
and forfeiting his favour ; all theſe and the 
e diſpoſitions, are not new created affec- 
tions, but new directed ones, or the original 
| v4 ones 
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ones newly biaſſed, exalted, and ennobled by 
the objects on which they are terminated, 
and which, when once they become habitual 
and prevalent, fortify the heart in the moſt 
eſſential and effectual manner againſt the en- 
trance and power of every corrupt and cri- 
minal paſſion whatever. 4 
And in like manner, if we would keep 
our hearts free from all irregular and crimi- 
nal habits, or mortify and extirpate them, 
if we have been ſo unhappy as to contract 
them; this can never be effectually done 
but by the prevalence and influence of the 
contrary habits of piety and virtue; firſt be- 
gun under the direction of our Chriſtian 
principles, and ſtrengthened and improved 
by daily exerciſe and practice. The heart 
can never be diveſted of pride, but by mak- 
ing it give way to, and cloathing it with hu- 
mility. Hatred and bitterneſs of ſpirit, no- 
thing can expel, but the ſettlement of a 
friendly and humane diſpoſition in the room 
of it. Paſſion and anger will yield to no- 
thing but the growth of a PP and gentle 
fpirit. Covetouſneſs is incapable of all cure, 
but by the ſole remedy of a prevailing. ge- 
— The habit of intemperance can 
never be broken, but by the regulations of 


moderation and ſobriety. Every bad cuſtom 
yields only to its contrary ; and to fay all in 
one word, every habitually wicked man will 
Continue fo, till he becomes an habitually 
religious and virtuous one, This is the mm 
bit , . and | 
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and the only certain and convincing proof, 
of a real converſion, without which all pre- 
tences to it are hypocritical and delufive ; and 
that heart can never be well guarded, and 
rightly kept, which is not duly fortified by 
eſtabliſhed and permanent diſpoſitions of 
every thing that is truly virtuous and praiſe- 
worthy ; nor can the powerful tendencies it 
hath contracted to ſenſuality and vice ever 
be overcome and expelled, but by ſettled and 
radicated propenſities to the practice of uni- 
verſal righteouſneſs. This then ſhould be 
the care of every man that wiſhes well to 
himſelf, and defires to keep his heart pure 
and uncorrupt, to prevent bad habits — 
ever poſſeſſing him, or to free himſelf from 
the influence of them if contracted, to fortify 
himſelf, and if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, to garriſon his mind with the united 
forces of all thoſe excellent habits of true 
religion and moral virtue, which will effec- 
tually ſecure it from all the internal propen- 
fities to ſin, and” the ſucceſsful influence 
of all external temptations to commit it. 

And finally, what ſhould never be omitted 
on ſuch a ſubject, as the preparation of the 
heart in man ts from the Lord, he who would 
keep his own heart in ſafety and peace, ſhould 
ſecure the protection of the divine power and 
grace, by the moſt ſerious and fervent ſuppli- 
cations to God ; for though a man may deviſe 
his own way, it is the Lord who diretts his ſteps. 
P reſumption and ſelf-confidence little 9 
the 
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the preſent imperfect and frail condition of 
mankind; and he, who diffident of himſelf, 
though not neglectful of his own duty and 
ſafety, lives by faith in, and an humble de- 
pendance on, the promiſed aids and aſſiſtances 
of his ſpirit, is, upon the foundations of na- 
tural and revealed religion, the moſt likely 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of himſelf, and to 
keep all the paſſions and affections of his 
heart in that due regulation and order, as 
ſhall render them moſt ſubſervient to his 
preſent uſefulneſs and comfort, and the ſe- 
curing his final ſalvation. 
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SERMON XII. 


All che Paths of the Lord are Mercy 
| and Truth. 


PSALM xxv. 10. 


All the Paths of the Lord are Mercy and Truth 
unto Such as keep his Covenant and his Teſti- 
monies. ; 


"= the beginning of this Pſalm David ac- 
knowledges his dependance on God, ex- 
preſſes his truſt in him, and prays for the 
otection, mercy, and glorious conduct of 
To thee, O Lord, do I lift up my foul ®. 
O my God, I truft in thre +. Shew me thy ways, 
0 Lord, teach me thy paths . Remember not my 
tranſgrefſtons : Atcording to thy mercy remember 
thou me F. And to encourage his hope in 
the divine metcy and favour, he reflects upon 
the eſſential goodnels of God, and his love of 
righteouſneſs, and from thence argues his 
readineſs rather to inſtru and teach even 
ſinners how to repent and reform, than to 


* Vaſes, 14. 14+ 37. 
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_ deſtroy them for their tranſgreſſions. Good 
and upright is the Lord, therefore he will teach 
finners in the way“; i. e. lead them by his pro- 
vidence and word into the path of duty and 
happineſs. Much more ſhall the r and 
meek be the objects of his care, and favoured 
with the kind inſtruction which they need. 
The meek will he guide in judgment. The meek 
will he teach his way *. All the methods of 
his providence towards ſuch ſhall be con- 
ducted by mercy and faithfulneſs, and all 
finally contribute to their higheſt good. As 
in the words of my text: All the paths of the 
Lord are mercy and truth, unto ſuch as keep his 
covenant and his teſtimonies F. The _ of 
the Lord are the diſpenſations of his pro- 
vidence. All theſe ſhall be mercy and truth; 
they ſhall be ordered in great goodneſs, with 
a kind and merciful intention, and conſiſtent 

with all the promiſes of God, which he hath 
made to the children of men. But then, they 
ſhall be mercy and truth only to ſuch as keep 
lis covenant and teſtimonies; i. e. to ſuch onl 
ho acknowledge and ſubmit to the obli- 
gations they are under to God, by a regular 
and conſtant obedience to his commands. All 
the-paths of the Lord are mercy and truth, un- 
fo 72 as keep his covenant and his teſtimonies. 
In which words are theſe two parts, 


1. A deſcri ption of the character of good 
men. They keep God's covenant and his 
teſtimonies. 


verde 8. t9, io. 
II. Their 
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II. Their peculiar happineſs. All the paths 
of the Lord are mercy and truth to them. 


I. The pſalmiſt deſcribes the character of 


good and pious perſons. They keep the covenant 
and teſtimonies of the Lord. By the teſtimonies 
and covenant of the Lord is meant the ſame 
thing: viz. the divine law or will, ſolemnly 
publiſhed and teſtified to mankind. 
The word rendered teſtimonies comes from 
a root which ſignifies to wtneſs ; and is attri- 
buted to the laws or commands of God, be- 
cauſe of their ſolemn promulgation before 
roper and competent witnefles. Thus the 
— from Mount Sinai was very awfully pub- 
liſhed by the miniſtry of angels, and in the 
preſence of the whole camp of Iſrael; God 
teſtifying or declaring his will by the moſt 
evident and affecting ſigns. And under the 
goſpel diſpenſation, God teſtified his pleaſure, 
and delivered the laws of his kingdom by his 


only Son; and after him by his inſpired 


Apoſtles; calling on the world to obſerve tht 


ſolemn evidence and confirmation of the 


truth of them, in the ſigns and wonders, and 


miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that 
attended them. The feſtimonies therefore of 
God are thoſe great and unalterable laws: of 
religion and virtue, which he hath publickly 
declared and teſtified to be agreeable to his 
will, and ſolemnly ratified by his ſupreme 
authority. 7.16 ae Ide 
The covenant of God means, the conſtitution 
of- religion determined and ſettled by his 
wiſdom and mercy; in which is particularly 
explained, 
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ined, and immutably fixed on the one 
hand, what God expects from men as their 
duty; and on the other, what they may 

expect from God in virtue of his promiſe, as 
the conſequence of their fidelity in difcharge 
of their duty. So that God's keeping cove- 
nant denotes primarily, his faithfulneſs and 
truth in accompliſhing thoſe volun al.- 
ſurances, — | ted — his 
favour and bleſſing, in conſequence of their 
compliance with the terms on which thoſe 
aſſurances were given. And mens keeping 
God's covenant muſt mean their performing 
the conditions on which he hath covenanted 
or promiſed to beſtow upon them the bleſſings 
to which thoſe ſes relate; which con- 
ditions are, faith, repentance, and univerſal 
piety and virtue. 80 that the ſame laws of 
God, which are called his teſtimonies, are 
alſo farther repreſented under the notion of 
God's covenant by the Pſalmiſt; for theſe 
Two reaſons : Becauſe they are an eſſential 
part of the covenant which God hath gra- 
cioufly entered into with mankind; God 
having made them the unalterable conditions 
of his final favour and acceptance, and of thoſe 
invaluable bleſſings he hath been pleaſed to 
grant us the promiſe of. And becaute farther, 
*tis the unqueſtionable duty of all perſons, to 
enter into this part of God's covenant, by pro- 
miſing and performing an univerſal conſtant 
obedience to his will, as manifeſted and re- 
vealed to them. Hence it is that obedience to 
God's command, and keeping his covenant, 

FEES. are 
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are in the facred writings equivalent terms: 
Thus God himſelf fpeaks to the people; If 
ye will abey my voice indeed, and keep my cove = 
nants, then ſhall ye be @ peculiar treaſure to men. 
And David deſcribes the mercy of the Lord to 
be from everlaſting to everlaſting, to ſuch as keep 
his covenant, and remember his commandments to 
da them. And on the contrary, to diſobey the 
will of God, and violate his ſtatutes, is to 
break God's cavenant. If ye will not hearken 


uuto me, and will not do all theſe commandments, 


and if ye ſhall deſpiſe my ſtatutes, or if your foul 
abhor my judgments, ſo that ye will not do all my 

ments, but that ye break my covenant : 
Then will F ſet my face againſt your}. And that 
Gad's covenant dath not mean only, what 
God engages to perform in favour of men, 
but what he commands them to do in obe- 
dience to him, is expreffly aſſerted; for thus 
faith Moſes to the people: He declared unto you 
his covenant, which he commauded you ta perfarm, 
even ten commandments, and he wrote themufon 
two tables of fange . And therefore to enter 
into God's covenant, is not only to accept of, 
God's promiſes, but to bring ourſelves under 
folemn engagements to do whatſoever God 
bath commanded us, as the neceflary term of 
our having a ſhare in the bleſſings promiſed. 
Thus Moſes : Ye tand this day all of you before 
the Lord your God \ — that thou ſhouldeſt enter 
into covenant with the Lord thy Gad —left 
ere ſboulu be amongſt you man or woman, or 


® Exod. xix. 5. + Levit, xxvi. 14, 15. f Deut. iv. 13. 
Deut. xxix. 10, || 12, | 


tribe, 
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tribe, whoſe heart turneth away this day from the 
Lord our God, left there ſhould be: amongſt you 
a root that beareth gall and bitterneſs *. And 
he who cheriſhes this bitter root, and whoſe 
| heart turneth away from God, doth not enter 
into covenant with him, but rejects God's 
covenant ; and ſhould ſuch a one bleſs him- 
ſelf in his heart, ſaying, I ſhall have peace, 
though I walk in the imagination of my heart, 
to add drunkenneſs to thirſt Þ ; tis an impious. 
preſumption, and God hath declared that he 
will not ſpare him, but blot out his name from 
under heaven TI. | 
From theſe paſſages it appears that the de- 
ſeription in my text, of thoſe who keep God's 
covenant and his teſtimonies, is a deſcription 
of thoſe who ſolemnly engage and covenant 
to obey thoſe commands of religion and vir- 
tue, which God hath teſtified. or declared to 
be the ſtanding and unalterable terms of our. 
obtaining thoſe bleſſings which he hath ſo- 
lemnly covenanted or promiſed to beſtow on 
them; and who faithfully perform this their 
covenant engagement with God. And 
nder the Jewiſh diſpenſation, theſe laws 
of religion and virtue, which are the ſtanding 
immutable laws of his kingdom throughout 
all nations, and periods of times, as they were 
publiſhed. with great marks of authority and 
majeſty; ſo all the proſperity of the nation 
was made to depend on the regular obſervance 
of them ; the higheſt favours: were promiſed 
n {1 fag 2+ 4 000+ «7 
4 to 
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to obedience, and the violation of them 
threatened with the ſevereſt penalties. And 
with reſpect to particular perſons, we find the 
inſpired Pſalmiſt conſtantly and invariably 


repreſents piety and virtue as indiſpenſibly 


neceſſary to the protection, guidance, ſupport, 
and acceptance of God. Thus in the Pſalm 
where my text is: The meek will he guide in 
judgment: the meek will he teach his way *. What 
man is he that feareth the Lord? Him ſhall he 
teach in the way that he ſhould chooſe +, The 
ſecret of the Lord is with them that fear 
im; and he will ſhew them his covenant 4. 
And with reſpe& unto himſelf he prays, Let 
integrity and uprightneſs preſerve me. For I 
watt on thee\, Let me by this ſecure that pro- 
tection and bleſſing, which I humbly and 
heartily pray for from. the. - 

Under the goſpel, obedience to the laws of 
God, in the regular and conſtant practice of 
religion and virtue, is made the unalterable 
Eien of all the benefits of redemption ; 
the bleſſings of the new covenant X grace 
being abſolutely confined to ſuch who cleanſe 
themſelves from all iniquity, and labour to perfect 
holineſs: in the fear of God. The great com- 
prehenſive bleſſing ſtipulated on the part of 
God, in the covenant he hath made with us 
by Chriſt, is: I wil dwell in them, and walk 
in them ; and I will be their God l. The ſettled 
condition of this ineſtimable privilege is, 
They ſhall be my people. Wherefore come out from 


® Verſe 9. +13. 114. 580 | 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
_ Vox. III. X amongſt 
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amonſt them, and be ye ſeparate, faith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing: And I will re- 
ceive you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye 
tall be my ſons and daughters, faith the Lord 
Almighty *. A proper covenant in its nature 
is reciprocal, and neceſſarily implies mutual 
obligations on the contracting parties. The 
voluntary promiſe of God, which he hath 
obliged himſelf to perform, is to be a God 
and father to us. But then. the obligation 
depends on this, that we become his people, 
by ſeparating ourſelves from the carruptions 
and vices of a wicked world, and yielding 
ourſelves up to the practice of holineſs. Then 
God will receive us as his people, and bleſs 
us as his children. And without our coming 
under this obligation, we have no part in the 
covenant of God, nor any ſolid claim upon 
his mercy and faithfulneſs. 

This is the plain and natural account, why 
the great duties of religion and virtue are 
called God's covenant and teſtimonies, becauſe 
he hath ſolemnly proclaimed them to be the 
ſtanding unalterable laws of his kingdom, 
hath inferted them into his covenant of 
grace and mercy with mankind, hath made 
ff the ſeveral promiſes of his covenant in 
Ehtift abſolutely to depend on them, and 
commands and expects from all mankind 
Bad y ſhould heartily and willingly come 
ander-thefe obligations, and in all parts of life 


act anfwerable to them. 


® 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. 
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The character then of a truly good man, 


and a fincere Chriſtian, is one who from a 
firm belief of the being and perfections of 
God, and a ſerious, conſcientious tegard to 
his authority ; from a firm perſuaſion of the 
truth of Chriſt's character, as the meſſenget 
of God, and the author of eternal ſalvation; 
and from a fincete grateful acceptance of 
the promiſes of God, and dependence on his 
mercy through him, keeps God's covenant 
and teſtimonies; who acknowledges the wiſe 
conſtitution of this covenant, the teaſonable- 
neſs and excellency of thoſe eternal laws of 
trath and righteouſneſs, which are inſerted 
into it, and become an effential part of it; 
who from a ſenſe of duty brings himſelf un- 
der the moſt ſolemn promiſes of obedience ; 
whoſe habitual care is to anſwer theſe ſacred 
obligations, from a full conviction of the in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity thereof to his having 
an intereſt in, and ſolid claim to the pro- 
miſed bleſſings of eternal ſalvation by the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt; whoſe regard to the laws 
of God and righteouſneſs is univerſal, ex- 
tending to the whole compaſs of commanded 
duty; chearful and willing, ariſing from an 
A approbation of Ae of God ; 2 

ant and per ſevering, reaching to every condi- 
tion, rd 7 ae 9 the i af life: Who, 
though he is fenfible of human infirmities, 
allows himfelf in no habitaal courſe of vice; 
whoſe errors are his burthen and grief; 
whoſe repentance for every deviation from the 
rule of his duty is genuine and fincere, and 
2 X35 manifeſted 
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manifeſted by a ſtricter guard over his tem- 
PE; and conduct for the future. In a word, 
e is one, who maintaining a ſenſe of God's 
authority and Chriſt's love upon his heart, 
and defiring above all things to be approved 
and accepted by him through Chriſt, and to 
become intitled to the bletlings of the ever- 
laſting covenant by him; propoſes and re- 
ſolves on an univerſal conſtant obedience, and 
gives the ſubſtantial proofs of his ſincerity in 
this reſpect, by continually abounding in all 
thoſe fruits of righteouſneſs, which are by 
Chriſt Jeſus to the praiſe and glgry of God 
our Father. This is the perſon who is ſted- 
faſt in God's covenant, and to whom all the 
ways of the Lord ſhall be mercy and truth. 
This leads me 
II. To the ſecond general, which is to 
conſider the peculiar happineſs of ſuch perſons, 
as repreſented to us by the Pſalmiſt in theſe 
words of my text: All the paths of the Lord 
are mercy and truth, And they teach us the 
ng things. 
. That ſuch as keep the covenant and 

ES Fer of the Lord are in a peculiar and 

cial manner the objects of his care, and for 
whoſe welfare and happineſs he is more im- 
mediately and tenderly concerned. This is 
frequently aſſerted by divine revelation. Thus 
the eye of-the Lord is upon them that fear him, 
upon * that ' hope in his mercy * : viz. to 
obſetve and guice, and keep them in all their 


% e xxxiii. 18, 


Ways. 


righteouſneſs; his countenance doth behold the 
upright , i. e. with peculiar pleaſure and 
approbation. er 

And this is highly conſonant to the ſoundeſt 
principles of reaſon. For though it be cer- 
tain, that God hath a real affection for, and 
withes well to a// mankind, as they are his 


creatures, and his children by creation ; yet 


ſuch is the perfection and abſolute rectitude 
of his nature, that he cannot approve and de- 
kght1n ſuch of them, who debaſe themſelves 


by criminal indulgences, and thereby render 


themſelves deſtitute of that divine image, that 
moral reſemblance to himſelf, which is their 
chief glory, and their only foundation for a 
thare in the divine eſteem and complacency. 
No. The approbation and diſpleaſure of 


God follows from, and is ever ſuited to the 


moral character of men; and the ſame un- 
| ſpotted purity of his nature, muſt always and 
every where render fin his abſolute averſion, 
and ſecure. to an unfeigned piety and virtue 
his ſincereſt affection and acceptance. And 
the certain, undeniable conſequence from this 
is, the exerciſe of a peculiar care and pro- 
vidence over the righteous and good; for the 
affection which God bears towards them 
is not an impatent or indolent paſſion, 
but an affection productive of its proper 
effects, and which manifeſts itſelf in real and 
ſubſtantial inſtances of benevolence and good- 
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wf. And again, The righteous Lord loveth 
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neſs. bo that they who are conſcious to 
themſelves of their integrity in religion and 
virtue, have all the reaſon in the world to 
aſfure themſelves of a continued intereſt in 
the friendſhip of God, and of ſuch a pecu- 
liar and diſtinguiſhing ſhare in his eſteem 
and love, as the reſt of mankind never 
can have, nor reaſonably claim or hope 
for. And 
2. As the proof of this, all the ways of 
God tawards them ſhall be mercy. He will 
take them under the peculiar care and protec- 
tian of his providence. As all the great con- 
cerns of their lives are ſubject to his diſpoſal, 
he will conduct them for their benefit, and 
make them in the final iſſue turn out to their 
advantage. Mercy and goodneſs ſhall follow 
them all their days. A 

bleſſings, the 


With reſpe&t unto tem 
truly good may expect ſuch a ſhare of them 
as they rally need, and as will be beft conducive 
to their final happineſi; and ſhould God grant 
them more than this, ſo much of worldly 
profperity as would prove a ſnare to them, 
and draw them into deſtructive courſes, this 
would not be a way of mercy, but of real 
diſpleaſure and indignation. And methinks 
this ſhauld be a conſideration, that ſhould 
form our minds into a ſtate of the moſt 
perfect contentment, under any of the diſ- 
advantages of the preſent ſtate to which we 
may be ſubjact. Let but the Chriſtian al- 
low this, which is equally certain from rea- 
ſon and revelation, and he could not fail of 
n | 8 


and fin 
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being eaſy: The God whom I ſerve is per- 


beet acquainted with the whole chain of 


— and effects. He fully knows the par- 
ticular inclinations, 2 8 and appetites 
that poſſeſs me : the objects that would 
excite — and lead them into criminal 
exceſſes. He foreſees what inſtances of 
worldly 22 would betray me into ſin, 
ruin me; that this particular 
bleſſing I am fond of, and ſometimes repine 
for the want or loſs of, it would render me 
indifferent to religion and virtue, diſaffect me 
to my ſu 2 happineſs, and make me care- 
leſs in purſuit of my eternal ſalvation. 
And do I therefore wonder that 'tis denied 
me? Is not the great engagement of his co- 
venant with me, that all his ways towards 
me ſhall be mercy £ But would it be a pro- 
cedure. of real mercy, to heap on me ſuch de- 
grees of proſperity in the preſent world, as 
would -ruin and deſtroy all my expectations 
in a better? No. Let mercy purſue its own 
courſe, and let nothing ever be vouchſafed 
to me, that is inconſiſtent with the pur- 
poſes of the divine mercy in my eternal ſal- 
vation. This is the reaſoning of a truly 
wiſe and religious mind, that thinks rightly 
of God, and wiſhes well to its own beſt 
intereſt. 
However, the favours of God's external 
providence are frequently multiplied upon 
good men, as a preſent reward of their piety 
and goodneſs. He crowns their diligence 
with ſucceſs, and gives them not only the 
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neceſſaries, but the conveniencies of life. In 
circumſtances of doubt and difficulty he di- 
rects their path, and teaches them to order 

_ pn with diferetion. In times of 
| 1 rotects them with his favour as 
with a ſhic d, and gives his angels charge 
concerning them, ſo that no evil hath power 
to hurt them. If diſtempers befall them, 
he ſhews his goodneſs in healing their diſ- 
caſes, and cauſes them to return to life and 
health, that they may praiſe his name. In a 
word, as he bears them a fatherly affection, 
and rejoiceth to ſee them bappy; he often- 
times ſo over- rules all his diſpenſations of 
providence to them, as ſhall moſt effectual- 
ly conduce to the increaſe and eſtabliſn- 

ment of their preſent comfort and proſpe- 

rity. 
. as proſperity hath its ſnares, and men 
are not always able to bear it; God is often- 
times pleaſed to ſuffer thoſe who keep his 
covenant and teſtimonies, to fall into many, 
and thoſe ſevere and burthenſome afflic- 
tions. Now the way of God, even in theſe 
1 providences towards his people is 
mercy. For whom' the Lord loveth he chafteneth, 
and ſcourgeth every ſon whom he recerveth* "Tis 
through the dictates of mercy and love that 
he permits their befalling them. Was he 
indifferent to their welfare, and unconcerned 
about their happineſs, he would ſuffer them 
to go. on, „ without — PEA their flow 
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of worldly proſperity, or endeavouring to 
bring them, by gentler chaſtiſements, to re- 
member themſelves, their duty, and their 
falvation. But as he hath ſet his heart upon 
them for good, rather than ſuffer the world 
to ruin them, and permit them to go in an 
habitual courſe of wickedneſs and vice, he 
will vt their tranſgreſſions with the rod, and 
their iniguity with ſtripes ; thus like an indul- 
gent parent chaſtening them for their profit, 
that they may be'partakers of his holineſs, and 
that their afflictions may yield them the peace- 
able fruits of righteouſneſs. This is the kind 
and friendly view of the mercy of God in 
the trials he permits to befall the righteous 
and good. | 
And as their afflictions are the appoint- 
ments of unqueſtionable mercy, in the great 
intention and view of them; ſo there will 
be farther proofs of mercy in the circum- 
ances, degrees, and duration of them. Th 
will be ſuch in kind, as God knows we are 
beſt able to bear, or as are moſt conducive 
to exerciſe thoſe graces we are moſt. defec- 
tive in, to preſerve us from thoſe ſnares we are 
| moſt endangered by, and to reform us from 
thoſe particular ſins we are moſt ſubje& to 
the commiſſion of. Perhaps we think the 
preſent burthen we labour under to be pecu- 
liarly ſevere. But yet perhaps 'tis the only 
one we could have ſupported with decency, 
or that in the end would have proved medi- 
cinal and healing. Other kind of afflic- 
tions might have driven us farther from God, 
| | rendered 
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rendered us impatient and intractable, or 
failed of the cure which the mercy of Heaven 
intendeth by them. Beſides, the mercy of 
God appears in his readineſs to yield men 
' the comforts and ſupports which they need 
under them. If our afflictions are heavy, we 
may pray, ſo as to obtam grace to help us in 
the time of need; ſuch meaſures of grace as 
ſhall be fully ſufficient. for us ; ſuch ftrength 
from God as ſhall be made pere in our 
e So that the aids of Heaven ſhall 
be proportioned to our trials, and the conſo- 
lation of God abound towards us for our 
„T0 | 
- And, finally, if we are wiſe to comply with 
the deſign of them, and when the ends of 
God's mercy in ſending them is anſwered, we 
have reaſon to expect that God will put an 
end to them, and graciouſly find a way for 
aur eſcape out of ay 2 doth not 
willing. & or grieve the children of men, or 
take _ in their diſtreſſes. _ there- 
fore.as he never afflicts us but when there 
is need, either to promote his own glory, 
or our profit; ſo there is reaſon. from the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God to reſt aſſured, 
that when the defign of goodneſs intended 
by them is fully anſwered, there ſhall be a 
final period put to them; either by the 
aſſtactions entire removal from us, or by the 
abatement of the painful ſenſe of them, or 
by our removal from the affliction into that 
bleſſed world, where we ſhall enter into the 
reſt of God, and enjoy the promiſed reward 
| ot 
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of our faith and patience. So that in every 
view of the affliction of the truly righteous 
and pious, they have reaſon to acquieſce in 
them as the appointments of real affection 
and goodneſs; and in whatſoever circum- 
ſtances they are, or can be, to comfort 
themſelves with this conſideration: All the 
paths of my God towards me ſhall be mercy 
and love. And, laſtly, 72 

3. They ſhall be all of them conſiſtent 
with the truth and faithfulneſs of God. The 
truth or faithfulneſs of God is often ſpoken 
of in Scripture as an encoutagement to the 
upright and good. O Lord, thou art a God 


full of compaſſion, and gracious, long. fufferin . 
in the 


and plenteous in mercy and truth *. An 
New Teftament, Paithful is he that calteth 

you, who alſo will do it T. Now this truth of 
God plainly refers to his covenant engage- 
ments with his people, or to his promiſes of 
mercy and grace in which he hath canfed 
them to hope. And when the Pfalmiſt af< 
ſures us, that all the paths of the Lord ſball be 
truth to them that keep his covenant, he means, 
that God will abundantly make good all his 
kind afſurances in their behalf, and fo con- 
duct all the methods of his providence to- 
wards them, as ſhall moſt effectually conduce 
to make them partakers of the bleſſings pro- 
miſed. Some promiſes to the upright and 
faithful are more abſolute and exprefs : Such 
as the pardon of their fins, their acceptance 


* Pſalm lxxawi. 5. + + Thek, v. 24+ 


to 
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to favour, their ſupport under temptation, the 
comforts. and aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit, 
and their preſervation by his power through 
faith unto ſalvation. hel ate bleſſings ab- 
ſolutely connected with virtue and piety; and 
as, God himſelf hath thus graciouſly con- 
nected them, he hath through an abundant 
condeſcenſion and goodneſs, given every faith- 
ful Chriſtian an humble yet ſtrong claim upon 
himſelf, and they may plead even the juſtice 
and faithfulneſs of the great and bleſſed God 
for performance. For God is not a man that 
he Found He, nor the Son of man that he ſhould 
repent. And how much ſurer a ground of 
comfort are ſuch abſolute aſſurances as theſe 
from the beſt of beings, than if we were 
left-to the mere reaſonings of our minds in 
caſes of ſuch importance as theſe. I acknow- 
ledge that reaſon, would give ſome ground for 
ſuch expectations of good men; but full cer- 
tainty, ſo as to exclude all doubt, muſt de- 
pend upon promiſe and actual engagement. 
And therefore in proportion as certainty ex- 
coeeds conjecture, and aſſurance is better than 
the higheſt probability, ſo much ſtronger 
muit the encouragement be which proceeds 
from divine revelation, than any that could 
be given us by unaſſiſted reaſon . 
There are other promiſes, as to which 
God hath left himſelf more at liberty, and 
the performance of which depend on his 
leaſure and wiſdom, and from which. men 
— no abſolute claim, any farther than as 
the granting them is conſiſtent with, and 

| con- 
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contributes, to the more effectually fulfilling 
thoſe divine engagements which are poſitive 
and expreſs. Such are all the promiſes of 
worldly favours and bleſſings without ex- 


ception; bleſſings which are not in their 


nature eſſential to our true happineſs; and 
which oftentimes, were they given in abun⸗ 
dance, would prove ſuch ſtrong temptations 
even to good men, as would probably cauſe 
them to forfeit the nobler bleſſings abſolutely 
connected with ſincerity and fidelity. And 
therefore the ſame truth and faithfulneſs of 
God that oblige him to perform the promiſes 
he hath given us a certain claim to, the 
ſame kindneſs and mercy of God from which 
the promiſes of pardon, grace, and eternal 
life proceed, lead him to withhold from us 
all thoſe inferior bleſſings, which we could 
not enjoy with ſafety, and of which the grant 
would prove prejudicial to our higheſt eter- 
nal intereſt, So that even afflictions them- 
ſelves, when they become neceſſary to re- 
form, quicken, exerciſe, and preſerve the 
truly good, as they are arguments of the di- 
vine benevolence and care, ſo are they the 
ſolid proofs of the divine faithfulneſs and 
truth. For all the paths of God are faith- 
fulneſs and truth to them that keep his co- 
venant and teſtimonies. 
. How firong an encouragement doth this 
ſubject afford us, for fidelity in the covenant 
of God, and care to. obſerve the divine te- 
ſtimonies! Would any thoughtful perſon, 
wha conſiders his dependence on God every 
"oil moment 
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moment of his being, the terrors of his an- 
ger, and the comforts of his favour, be ex- 
cluded from a ſhare in the mercies of his 
nature, and the promiſes of his covenant in 
Chriſt? Would we have the paths of God 
towards us all anger and ſeverity, and in- 
ſtead of enjoying the pleaſing light of his 
countenance, difcern nothing in him but 
awful frowns, and the marks of his diſplea- 
fure ? Would we be willing to have the pro- 
vidence of God ſet itſelf againſt us, and all 
the methods of it conſpiring to render us 
wretched ? Is there not Pmethin infi- 
nitely pleafing in the thought of having 
an intereſt in the eternal and unchangeable 
mercies of God, and ſolid claim, for the 
moſt valuable bleſſings we can wiſh or want, 
upon the divine veracity and juſtice? This 

is the ſure privilege of thoſe only who keep 
the covenant and teftimonies of God. 

And are we conſcious to ourſelves, that 
this is our conſtant endeavour and care, what 
folid ground have we for ſatisfaction and 

e, and with what intire chearfulneſs may 
we commit the care of all our concerns in 
well- doing to the conduct and diſpoſal of 
God's providence? We have not only the 
mercies of God's nature, but we have more. 
We have covenant engagements, we have 
folemn promifes, to plead and urge in our 
behalf, for every bleſſing we really need. 
God himfelf hath affured us by immediate 
revelation, and the manifold experience of 
the truly good, that all things fhall fully 
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cifully over- ruled for our benefit, and con- 


tribute to our final acceptance and ſalvation. 


And are not the promiſes of the God of 
truth to be depended on? Should we repins 
at any thing that he orders, when 'tis an 
orderance of mercy, and in purſuance of the 

romiſes. of his unchangeable grace? No. 
Truſt in him at all times, ye righteous, and 
let his word be the foundation of your con- 
ſtant hope. For though the Heavens may pe- 


riſh and: wax old, his word is a tried word, 


of which not a tittle ſhall paſs away, without 
its full accompliſhment. 
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SERMON XII. 


hit the Friend of his obedient 
e eee, 


Joan xv. 14. 


Ye are my Friends, if ye 45 whatſoever J com- 
l mand you. | 


T is eſteemed, and not without reaſon, a 
very high honour and privilege, to be 
numbered amongſt the friends of perſons 
of great eminence, rank and ſtation ; and 
there can ſcarce be any character of higher 
diſtinction and dignity, than that of being 
the friend of the king; the being owned and 
regarded by him as ſuch. The wiſe man re- 
reſents it in this view, when he ſays: He 
tat loveth pureneſs of heart, for the grace of his 
tips, the king ſhall be his friend *. i. e. Inte- 
grity and candor of diſpoſition, and a graceful, 
polite converſation, have ſuch powerful charms 
in them, as will infinuate themſelves into 


the minds of kings, and almoſt irrefiſtibly 


* Prov. xxii. 11. 


ſecure 
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ſecure their friendſhip. The Apoſtles of our 
bleſſed Saviour, as well as the reſt of the 
Jews, expected that their maſter would be 
as the Meſſiah, a temporal prince, and that 
they ſhould enjoy peculiar advantages under 
his government, and be exalted above others 
by the honours that ſhould be conferred on 
them. And our Lord in my text aſſures 
them, that he would take them into the 
number of his friends, if they would ob 
his commands, and diſtinguiſh them as ſuc 
by the favours he vouchſafed them. And ad- 
miſſion into the counſels of princes, and the 
ſecrets of the cabinet, is a-peculiar mark of 
the royal confidence and favour, and adds 
dignity to nobility and ſtation. And in allu- 
fion to this, our Lord tells his Apoſtles in 
the verſe after my text: Henceforth I call you 
not ſervants, for the ſervant knows not what his 
Lord doth. - But I have called you friends; for 
all things that I have heard of my Father, I 
have made known to yo 1 — led you 
into the ſecrets of my commitlion from God 
my Father, and thereby treated you as my 
companions and intimate friends, and not as 
ſervants, who are not intruſted with- the 
counſels and ſecret views of their maſter; 
whoſe buſineſs-1 1s to obey orders, 'and not to 
® juire the ns. and motives of them. 
ut though our: bleſſed Saviour: honours 
his faithful diſciples with the character of 
friends, he. did not ebnen intend to cancel 


no 
ad 1715 0 Verſe 15. N31 
1 Vat. Il. T - their 
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their obligations of ſubmiſſion and obedience 
to him. Thoſe whom earthly princes ho- 
nour with the character of friends do not 
eeaſe to be their /ubje#s and ſervants ; and 
the higher they ftand in their maſter's fa- 
vour, and the more diſtingui marks of 
confidence and friendſhip they arc treated 
with, they are bound to greater fidelity in 
their ſtations, and to exert themfelyes with 
oportionably greater diligenoe in execu 
9 ds, and ſupporting gs 
rity,” their honour and +9088" Yo And there- 
fore our Lord, when he tells his Apoſtles, 
that he would not treat them as ſervants fo 
much as friends; yet Jets them know, that 
the very condition of his friendſhip to them, 
was their obedience to his commands. Ye 
are my friends, if you & han ond I com+ 
mand you. 
He here evidently affurnes the character 
of their Lord and Maſter, aſſerts his right to 
2 and their obligation to obey, and 
obey him in every thing he commanded 
— The friendſhip between Chriſt and 
his diſciples is not which ſubſiſts be- 
tween equals, but between perſons infinitely 
different in rank, dignity; and perfeftion ; 
which doth honour to them, an from 
whence no real benefit, or acreſſion af dig» 
nity can accrue to him; which ariſes ſalely 
fromhis condeſcenſion, and from noprevioui 
merit and worth in them; and which though 
it introduces them into the moſt valuable pri- 
viledges, and hath connected with it = 
941; , ©. 0 
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mb valuable and durable bleſſings, yet abates 
nothing of the diſtance between them, di- 
winiſhes nothing of his ſupream authority 


over them, admits them into no eee 7 


familiatities with him, allows of no neg 
lects of veneration and homage to him, 57 
exempts them from any ſingle inſtance of 
obedience to him. His commands are all 
| facred to every one that he honours with his 
friendſhip, and they count it their happineſs 
as well as duty to obey them. 

Many were the commands which our bleſſed 


Lord gave to his Apoſtles, and thoſe who 


attended him during the exerciſe of his 
magiſtry on earth ; not relating to ceremo- 
nial obſervances, and external rites and forms 
of religion, of which there is little or nothing 
to be found in any of the inſtructions which 
he delivered to his hearers ; but to the great 
and weightier matters of the law of God; 


the love of God with all the heart, the love of 


our neighbours as our ſelves, the regulation of 
our ons and deſires, the exerciſe of all 
the worthieſt affections of human nature, and 
the bringing forth all the amiable and ex- 
cellent fruits in of righteouſneſs and true holineſs. 

= muſt be faid in honour of TH, 3 

Chriſtianity, and the doctrines of its 

author, that they are co mprehen/roe . 
mes true religion 3 virtue, in their 
83 the external duties re- 
parks) by them, the ſacred principles that 
excite to and animate them, and Lys the ra- 
man weighty * chat are ä 
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to fupport the practice of them. They ex- 
tend to all ranks and conditions of men, to 
all their various ſtations and characters, to 
all 'the ſewhral relations of life they bear, to 
all the different chaty eli And ci 
cumſtances of theit* bei gs, inſomuck that it 
is not poffible to add x ſingle precept of 
religion and piety, that hath any foundation 
in truth and reaſon, that is not plainly 
comprehended in the commands of Chrift, 
or taught by his Apoſtles, under the direction 
and inſpiration of his holy ſpirit. © © 
Ass theſe commands of Chriſt are all of 
them enforced by his authority, and are the 
precepts of the eternal God by him; as they 
are commands of immutable truth and 
righteouſneſs; all calculated to promote the 
happineſs of thoſe Who obey them, and 
are neceſſary to the pproving ourſelves the 
. genuine diſciples of Chriſt, and the faithful 
lubjects of his kingdom, our obedience to all 
of them is expreſſly required, and indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to our becoming the friends of 
"Chriſt. Te are my friends if ye db whatſoever 
I command you. Faith gives no priviledge or 
diſpenſation to violate, any of them. There 
are no. freedoms of love, or grants of friend- 
ſbip inconſiſtent with duty. Zeal in leſſer 
"matters" Will not exculpate for the neglect 
'of ee Br will a partial regard to ſome 
of the eaſier requirements of Chrift, excuſe 
us for an habitual, wilful negle& of others 
more difficult, and therefore more unpleaſing. 
There can ſcarce be an inſtance vf greater 
4 INT preſumption 
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efumption in a ſubject, than to. aſſume. to 
a, diſpenſing power, and fo to diſtin- 
guiſh between the laws of his prince, as to 
make his own inclinations and private views. 
e rule and meaſure, of his edience to 
them; regarding ſome and rejecting others, 
as beſt, ſuits, his intereſt or pleaſures. The 
authority of Chriſt is in all inſtances equally 
obliging, and his precepts have in every re- 
& the ſame truth and reaſon to ſupport 
them, and are in their nature the very proofs 
of his friendſhip to them, and regard for 
their happineſs. And therefore every one 
who knows how to value this friendſhip of 
the Son of God, inſtead of meaſuring and 


— 


abridging bis duty by his inclination, will ſub- 
due his inclination to principle and duty, and 
ſtudy to approve himſelf to his great Lord 
and Mafter, by an uniperſal, unlimited obedi- 
ence to his will. Thus only can he maintain 
the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, and 
hope to be acquitted and rewarded as à good 
and faithful ſervant, in the day when Gd 
dy Jeſus Chriſt will judge the world in 
righteouſneſss. 1 
And how unſpeakably great is the advantage 
of doing what Chriſt commands us, repre- 
ſented by him in the words of my text. 
are my friends if ye de whatſoever I com- 
wand you. | I will receive you into the num- 
ber of them, treat you as ſuch, and give you 
2 ſhare in all the ptiviledges you can deſire or 
expect from me. How great is the conde- 
ſeenfion and goodneſs of our bleſſed Lord in 
n 1 thus 
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chus udhmitting ſinful men into ſo honourable, 
nent and intimate a ve with himſelf, 


aud how [i3fantial N the happmefi ariſing 


: from it! 


Frizn mplies in its very nature peculiar 
Hin a eee ur; 4 for i ob- 
je& of it. It hath its Won ation in love, and 
cannot ſubfiſt without it, and collects and 
unites all the powers and forces of it, that it 
may terminate the more warmly on the 
prin. who attracts it. And this is included 
Friendſhip” of Chriſt to men, ſuch 
lperketly as hep his commandments. He 
bears Mein the ſincereſt and warmeſt affec- 
tion. He tells his Apoftles, As the Father 
re vw me, fo havve 1 loved you. Continue ye 
ihe Boon you keep wy commandments ye 
fa abite in my 751 even as 11. 
Pather's commandments, and abide in his 
How ſtrongly deſcriptive is this, both of the 
fincerity an intenſticſ of his love. God 
declared him to be his on begotten, and there- 
fore His well beloved Son, in hon he was well 
Fin, and if he loves us as the Father loved 
it muſt. be without diſſimulation and 
„it excludes every thing of indif- 
ft and coldneſs, every thing of humour, 
captics, fickleneſs, and inconſtaney, and muſt 
b ent and immutable. And though the 
vp rds above - mentioned were ſpoken imme- 
| 8 to the Apoffles, yet this affection of 
nen to: them; * he de- 


*. 9.10. 


clares 
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clares in general of all: He that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it ts that 
—— 


him and — to his will. Of res love 

of Chriſt it is impoſſible we can ever doubt, 
when we conſider that he left his original 
„ ſubmitted to all the infirmities of our 
mortal ſtate for our benefit, went about doing 
3 he converſed on earth, and gave 
laſt proof of his affection and friendſhip 
to us, by dying, in order to obtain eternal 
tedemption for us. And how pleaſing and 
defirable a circumſtance is it to be beloved 
of the Son of God! What are the qualifi- 
cations of the perſons one would wiſh to 
de eſteemed and beloved by? I can 2 
for myſelf, and I believe for you alſo: 
ſons of ſuperior rank and dignity, purity of 
heart, ſanctity of character, diſtinguiſhed 
wiſdom and knowledge, amiableneſs of tem- 
per, extenſive uſefulneſs, and liberal ſources 
to gratify the friendly, generous dif} 


higheſt perfection, and therefore to be beloved 
of him is the moſt deſirable circumſtance of 
dur beings ; this is that affection we may well 
value ourſelves on, and juſtly glory and tri- 
aa 1 in if we can obtain it. 

Frienaſbip farther intereſts itſelf in che prof. 


Pig and happineſs of thoſe whom jt em- 


Y4 3 


myſelf to him; hereby plain | 
love and friondſhip as 4 — in 


All theſe characters meet in Chriſt in — 4 
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braces, and is ſollicitous to promote their 
real welfare. It is ſo kindly affectioned to- 
* warde them, as to look upon their concerns 

as a on, E them every thing they 


Cibrit ibe Frieni 
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ly want, can reaſonably deſire. And 
how eminentlydoth this — diſtinguiſh, 
adorn, and enhance the value of the fend, 
ſhip:of- Chriſt! - He is a friend to our beſt 
intereſt in the preſent life, and to the health, 
perfection, dignity and happineſs of our rea- 
ſonable ſpirits. The generous concern that 
poſſeſſes him is, that we may here obtain 
merey and forgiveneſs from God whom we 
have offended the treaſures of all uſeful 
knowledge, ſettled habits and diſpoſitions 
of genuine piety and virtue, to render us par- 
takers of a 4 nature, the pleaſures of in- 
tegrity, the ſatisfactions of a good conſcience, 
= with God, the joys of a well grounded, 
ely 


hope of glory, and 2 ſure and eſta- 
bliſhed intereſt in his favour and acceptance. 


Nor is this regard of Chriſt for us limited 
tostime. His love to his friends hath no 
bounds to its duration. He wiſhes their 
eternal intereſt;- and is follicitous to render 
them partakers of bleſſings ſubſtantial in the 
kingdom and preſence of his Father and his 
„Arguments theſe of the fervency and 
— af his affection, that it is without 
any diſſimulation to abate the value of it, 
and void of every circumſtance that can lower 
the obligations ariſing. from it. 
Again, 15 riendſbip is of a very tender nature, 
m quick feelings, 3 ſenſibilities, en- 
ters 
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ters into the afflictions and diſtreſſes of thoſe 
it embraces, and kindly compaſſionates and 
pities them under them. It is a very ſtrong 
expreſſion of Job: To him that is afflifted, 
ty ſhould be ſhewn from his friend, but he for- 
ſaketh the fear of the Almighty* : Or, as the 
words ſhould certainly be rendered: He who 
is defective, or grows cold in his affection 
to his friend in his affliction, even he for- 
ſakes the fear of the Almighty. How far 
was this from the character of Chriſt! In 
goodneſs and compaſſion, who is there that 
can compare with the Saviour of mankind ! 
How numerous axe the proofs of his tender 
ſympathy with thoſe, whom he ſaw labour 
ing under difficulties and miſeries ! When the. 
per came to him, ſie was moved with compaſ= , 
. fon, and put forth his hand amd healed hum T. 
When bel ſaw an only ſon carrying to his grave 
and the tender mother weeping over him, he 
kindly ſaid to her, Weep not, and inſtantly re- 
ſtored him to her joyful embraces f. When 
the multitude that followed him were ſpent 
_ faſting, he ſaid to his diſciples : I have 
| compaſſion on © the multitude, for they continut 
ih me now three days, they have nothing to 
eat," I will not fend them away faſting, leſt they 
faint in the way F, and immediately fed them 
with bread ob. his own . miraculous creation. 
When he ſaw Martha and the Jews weeping 
on account of the death of Lazarus, he en- 
tered into their ſorrows, he bore their griefs, 


* Jobvi.14. . Mar. i. 1. I Luke vii. 12—14- 
$ Mare, xv. 32. | : Rs | 
and 
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—— his tears with thoſe of the mourn- 
| When the Jews watched him to ſee 
if if he — heal the withered hand on the ſabbath 
du, he looked round on them with anger, being 
grieved for the hardneſs of their hearts + ; — 
when he could do no more, and found that 
the deſtruction of Feru/a/em was inevitable, 
when he came near and beheld it, he wept over 
it, and in the agony of his diſtreſs cried out: 
O ! that thou hadſt known, even thou at leaſt in 
this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace! 
But now they are hid from thine eyes t. Indeed 
his whole life manifeſted the tender goodneſs 
of his heart, and the ſhare be took in the 
_ affliQtions of the miſerable and unhappy. 
He was 8 with the feeling of all our in- 
Armities, was in oll things made like to his 
9 that — might be a faithful and merciful 1 
hgh prief, in things pertaining to God, to make 
nevonoiliat ion for the fins of the people ||. Even 
his exalted and godlike Nate in Heaven hath 
not quenched his compaſſion for finful men. 
He Piti the finner that hath no pity for him- 
_ ſelf, and withes his recovery and ſafety whilſt 
he is madly inviting his own deſtruction. 
Fee Le, , ſuffered, being tempted, he knows 
on thoſe who are tempted, 
wy From n ks on experience pf the danger 
ſtate, is able and ſtrongly 
Rette pted to ſuccour them that are tempted. 
knows all the diſadvantages of our pre- 
ſent condition, and if I may uſe the expreſ- 


| ” Mark iii, L Xx. 
arr. Liv. 18. * * VE 
on 
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fon in a figurative ſenſe, weeps with his ge- 
nuine defſerples when they wwe Weep, in all their afflice 
Hons he is affhicted *, and in his love and in his 
4 will Wanne or later redeem them, | 


Friendſhip is not only full of compaiion, 
bot ever ready and propenſe to exert itſelf for 
ths benefit and ſafety of thoſe who come 
within the reach and influence of it, ag» 
* to the power and ability it poſſeſſes. 

It is an obſervation of the wiſe author of 
the ancient book of Eccleſiaſticus , that 
% ſome men are friends for their on oc» 
% cafion, and will not abide in the day of 
«4. trouble. They are companions at the ta- 
„ ble, but will — continue in the day of 
s affliction. But the Son of God can never 
be a friend for his own occaſion, as he can- 
not want any thing that we can give, nor 
receive any advantage from the ſervices that 
we can pay him. He is a friend to us for 
our own ſakes only, and becauſe he knows 
our diſtreſſes, and is willing to relieve us 
under them. He can therefore never forſake 
us when we need his help, never look cool 
and indifferent upon us when we want his 
affiſtance, nor like the Pſalmiſt's lovers and 
friends, fand aloof from our affhition , when 
we with him to be near, and a t help 
in the time of trouble. His is al- 

mighty; and he can fave-us ; his friendſhip is 
eng and permanent, and. will never deſert 


| l tai. g. + Bockeſ. M. e. 1 Plalis' l 16, 
iT us, 
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us. He knows we are ſinners, came into 
the world to ſave us, and died to purchaſe 
aun dargiveneſs; and if we are weary and 
Fa lauen with the ſenſe of our guilt, and 
the fears of a divine diſpleaſure, he will give 
eit to oi fault by reconciling us to God, ſe- 
curing us from condemnation, and cauſing 
us to rejoice in the hope of glory. Ile is 
acquainted with the fickleneſs and incon- 
ſtanc of human nature, and the continual 
need We have of divine; ſupports to ſettle, 
Rrengthen and eſtabliſh us, in the diſcharge 
of, aut duty, and the purſuit. of our higheſt 
happineſa and he is ever ready to youchſafe 
us the aſſiſtance of his: bleſſed ſpirit 0 con- 
Arm ug >bhameleſs tor: the end. He was in all 
rung tempted like as ue are, though without ſin, 
and u fuer. ud tempration to befall us, but 
wat. it mmm to and ſupportable: by men, 
and wellvwt/ every, temptation: findioub a way 
Jar our cc ur, that tive may be ablg:to bear it. 
He mat veiceeding ſorrotefu even ianty death, at 
mer proſpect of his own ſufferings, and well 
knows how liable we are to be in bandage 
til the, fears. of deuth. Let us cut keep 
Ris ments, and he will take away 
the ſting rand terrots of death, and enable us 
do ait the bour of it, and bear its neareſt 
approaches, not only, with reſignation, but 
with cheatfulneſs and pleaſure; and what no 
created friendſhip can do for us, his will; re- 
Hare us ton glorious gn bleſſed. immortality. 
In a word, as he is able to do for us exceeding 
abundantly abave all that we-can aſe or think, - 
12 Wi 
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will do for us every thing that we can hope 
or wiſh for from the moſt conſummate good 
"neſs, aided by the exertion of Nr 
JON — n 
It is a Farther eMential quality of Hie 
ſhip, that it treats with great indulgence the 
aults and errors of thoſe whom it receives 
into its boſom, never imputes to them invo- 
luntary offences, never ſtrictly animadverts 
on leſſer failings, hath charity enough to co- 
wer a multitude of fins, gladly accepts the pro- 
Per acknowledgments for offences committed, 
forgives when there is a becoming ſenſe of 
them, and rejvices to triumph over them b 
renewed inſtances of affection and favour. 
Ohl how illuſtrious an example of this have 
we in the Son of God! Peter denied him 
with oaths and curſes, and yet ne looteu him 
into repentance, and not only forgave him, but 
reftored him to his office and dignity as an 
Apoſtle. Though 4 his diſcipies for fook im 
and fled from him in the hour of his trial, 
his love to them triumpheg over their infir- 
mitics, and when riſen from the dead, with- 
out reproaching them for their deſerting him, 
received them again with his former confi- 
dence and affection. He came to ſave, and 
be knew how to pardon; he profeſſed him- 
ſelf the friend of mankind, thougi he knew 
chem to be ſinners, and will therefore never 
'condemn, where there is room to ſhe 
and forgive. Our involuntary errors he 
never remember againſt us, nor ſhall our 
paſt violations of his commands ever ſeparate 
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n to a better 
obedience for the future; for he can have 
on the ignorant, and them that are 
out of the way; or as the words ſhould be ren- 
dered : He can be cquitably di „ or 
affected with moderation towards who 
are ignorant and erroneous, who either know 
not cheir duty, or wander from the path of 
it. 

Ves more than this, inſtead of rigidly re- 
marking our errors, or taking e in re- 
Proaching us upon account of them, or re- 
nouncing his friendſhip towards us for the 
many miſtakes of conduct with which we 
are * he approves himſelf our faſt 
and friend, even by our 
patram and advocate, and interceding for us 
with his heavenly Father, that we may obtain 
Mercy, and grace to help us in every time of need. 
Fob, i in the agony of his diſtreſſes, and the full 
Sdaviction of his own heart of his innocence, 
paſhapately .cries out: Oh that one might 
for a M with Thi Ka at man. leaders þ 
friend 1 inſtance of a truly - 
nerous and cordial. friendſhip, to apologize 
. — — 
capable of any apology, to vindicate 
againſt falſe or aggravated accuſations, and 
. — —— intereſt it bath to 
Prevent or his condemnation, Bleſſed 
Saviour, — — how affectionate is thy 
under the ſons of men If pn fu 
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we have an advocate with the Father, even 
Jeſus Chriſt the righteous, whoſe blood cleanjeth 
from all ſin, and he 7s able to ſave ts the uNer- 
moſt all that tome unto God by hum ſeeing he ever 
liueth to make interceſſion for us. How great c 
this benevolence, that he thus condeſcends to 
act in Heaven itſelf as che protector of ſinful 
men, that he patronizcs their cauſe, that he 
pleads the merits of his own ſufferings and 
death for their forgiveneſs and reſtoration to 
favous, and that though he fits at the right 
hand of God, he is ho not forgetful of his 
friends on earth, but employs his intereſt with 
God his Father for their benefit and — 
tion! And what may we not expect, if we 
keep his commands, from an — cs © 
powerful and conſtant ; from his advocacy, 
who is the n e — . who is 
appointed by ather's 

bigh and benevolent office, and even — 
. by hun to be 3 

tance and tlie forgrveneſs 

. ns great and valuable ate the bleſſings 
which he is empowered to beſtow, as the 
friend and advocate of mankind, and which 
he is able to beſtow, in jm it bath 
the Father that all fullneſs ſbouid dwell. Wick 
him arc all the treaſures of knowledge and 
wiſdom, and friendſhip 1s in its nature com- 
municative, and the friends of princes ate ad- 
mitted to their ſecrets, initiated into their 
counſels, and made privy to the moſt con- 
oraled meaſures they p — ug And therefore 
Seen hixdiſciple in the verſe following 


2 my 
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text: Henceforth I call you not ſervants ; for 
tlie ſervant knoweth not what his Lord doth. 
But I have called, i. e. owned and treated you 
ar friends; for all things that I have heard of 
my Father I have made known unto you ; as 
He revealed to them the ſecret purpoſes of 
his Father in ſending him into the world, 
and iſed them his bleſſed ſpirit, that 
ould lead them into all that truth which it 
was neceſſary for them to know, in order to 
read the knowledge of his goſpel amongſt 
the ſeveral nations of the earth. And when 
he was on earth, how excellent and important 
were the ſubjects on which he diſcourſed 
with his Apoſtles !! How uſeful the conver- 


— 


ſation he entertained them with! How did 


be open their minds to knowledge ! How 
_ Kindly did he remove their prejudices, and 


bear it, one truth after another, relating to 
the kingdom of God ! And though we have 
not the benefit of perſonal converſe with him, 
as his diſciples. had, and are not to expect 
from the advantage of his friendſhip any new 
difebveries and revelations; as they had; yet 
ſtill he now liberally communicates to us, 
from his own fullneſs of grace and truth, by 
means of his goſpel, that ſacred repoſitory 
of divine truth, all thoſe eternal counſels 


of God, which they were commiſſioned to 


publiſh to mankind, that relate to the re- 

tion of a ſinful world, all thoſe princi- 
| — Mo truth that we are concerned to 
know, all thoſe” important duties that we 


are 


N 


teach them gradually, as they were able to 
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are bound to practice, all thoſe ſacred and 
werful motives, that are proper to influ- 
ence us, and all thoſe realities and powers 
of the life and world to came, that may moſt 
effectually excite and eſtabliſh our — 
fill us with comfort, and render our obedi- 
ence to his commands an eaſy and delightful 
ſervice. Nor will thoſe ſecret affiſtances of his 
- ſpirit be ever wanting to good and upright: 
minds, that are neceſſary to direct them in 
the purſuit of truth, to preſerve them from 
pernicious and deſtructive errors, and to ſecure 
the good influence of the principles they be- 
lieve upon their hearts and lives. And this 
is one peculiar advantage of a well choſen: 
friendſhip, and of intimacy contracted with 
perſons of ſuperior wiſdom and underſtand- 
ing, that it is ſo highly improving, fo com- - 
municative of knowledge, and conveys in the- 
moſt eaſy and engaging manner the moſt va- 
luable and beneficial inſtruction ; accordin 
to that certain maxim: He that walks with 
the wiſe ſhall be wiſe x. And let us but walk 
with Chriſt, by obeying his commands and 
imitating his example, and he will make us 
wiſer than he who hath the heart to multiply 
his worldly treaſures, and than the mere Phi- - 
loſopher, who hath the moſt extenſive know- + 
ledge of the ſyſtem of the univerſe ; even 
wiſe to the pleaſing our God, and the eternal 


falvation of our ſouls. 
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As true friendſhip is thus liberal in impart- 
ing what it knows, and loves to ſhare its ſe- 
Efets with thoſe on whom it terminates, it is 
_ Feriterons and free in the communication of 
what it hath to give, and takes a pleaſure in 
beſtuwing on them thoſe favours which may 
contribute to their happineſs, or tend to their 
honour. All things are common amongſt 
friends, is a known maxim, and there cannot 
be, in the nature of things, a genuine friend- 
ſhip that is ungenerous, parſimonious, illibe- 
ral and ſordid. The friendſhip of princes is 
for this reaſon preferable to all other, be- 
cauſe they have more to beſtow, and are 
known to be peculiarly bountiful to their fa- 
vourites. When the officers of Antiochus per- 
ſuaded Mattathias to become a pattern of 
obedience to the king's command, by his 
conformity to the idolatrous religion of the 
 Papans, the powerful motive he offered was; 
** 8 ſhalt thou and thy houſe be in the num- 

ve ber of the king's friends, and thou and 
* hy children thall be honoured with filver 
i and gold, and many rewards *; the royal 
bounty being the natural effect of the royal 
Favour and friendſhip. But what are the 
riches and honours that earthly princes have 
to beſtow, in compariſon of thoſe which 
he Who is Kiny of tings, and Lord of lords, 
hath in his power to vouchſafe to his faith- 
ful ſubjects, whom he dignifies with his 
friendſhip! Theirs are all fading treaſures, 
and tranſitory honours ; his ſubſtantial and 
® | Mac. ii. 18. 


durable. 
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durable. Theirs reſpect the body only, his the 
immortal ſoul. Theirs are limited to time and 
the preſent world; his reach to a future ſtate, 
and are laſting even to eternity, He calls us 
brethren; a title this that earthly princes con- 
ferred on others, when they would giye them 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing mark of their favour 
and friendſhip ; and a title, which, as con- 
ferred by Chriſt, exalts us higher than the 
higheſt of earthly monarchs can raiſe us, He 
introduces us into the houſhold and family 
of God, and gives us the liberty of freedom 
and acceſs to the thrane of his grace, when- 
ever our wants or our inclinations lead us to 
approach it. Yea, he makes us kings and 
preefts to his heavenly Father, and allows us 70 
fit down in his Father's kingdom. He cloaths us 
with raiment fairer and purer, infinitely richer 
and more valuable than human art can form, 
or the moſt coſtly materialsion earth can fur- 
niſh out; purity of heart, ſanRity of charac- 
ter, and a robe woven with all the graces of 
the ſpirit of God, and the facred diſpoſitions 
of piety and virtue, and by cauſing us to ap- 
pear in the very image of God, and to wear 
the reſemblance of the moſt high. He puts 
us into poſſeſſion of the true riches, thoſe 
which nexther moth nor ruſt can corrupt, and 
which neither violence or fraud can diſſeiae 
us of; riches of truth and grace; peace of 
conſrience and peace with Gad; joy in the Holy 
Gheft, and hope of glory, and hath given us an 
unalienable title to an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, that fadeth not away, and that 1s re- 
- 6 | 2 2 ſerved 
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ſerved in Heaven for us. Theſe are thy gifts, 
O Jeſus, thou Son of the living God ! Thus 
ſhall it be done unto thoſe whom thou. ho- 
. noureſt with thy friendſhip ! Admit us to 
this honour, and we have all that our higheſt 
ambition can, reach to, and are ſure of every 
thing our hearts can deſire, or that can con- 
tribute to our happineſs; for then whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
hife, or death, or things preſent, or things to 
come, all ſhall be ours, for we are Chriſt's, and 
Chrift is Gods. 

It is farther no ſmall advantage that ariſes 
from the friendſhip of earthly kings and 
princes, that it ſecures thoſe who enjoy it 
an admiſſion into the preſence, and intitles them 
to the diſtinguiſhing liberty of perſonal con-. 
verſe. This was the peculiar happineſs of the 
Apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, when he per- 
ſonally miniſtered on earth; when they heard 
his words, ſaw his wonderful works, had re- 
courſe to him for inſtruction, and received all 
the conſolation of his promiſes and grace. 
And though this be a priviledge now above 
our condition, now he is in Heaven, and we 
are ſojourners on earth, yet ſtill methinks we 
may conyerſe with him in the hiſtory of his 
life, and the revelation of his goſpel, as tho' 
we were actually preſent with him. When 
we read the accounts that are left of him, 
faith and meditation will renew thoſe former 
ſcenes, and preſentiate to our minds theſe 
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paſt events, and with what pleaſure may we 
imagine ourſelves his auditors, ſitting at his 
feet, learning from him divine wiſdom, and 
hearing the gracious things that proceeded out 
of his lips How eaſily may we follow him in 
our minds in all his travels, and rejoice with 
the blind man when reſtored to fight, with 
the lame when recovered to the uſe of their 
limbs,. with demoniacks when returned to 
» ſoundneſs of mind, with the diſeaſed when 
healed of all their maladies, with the dead 
when raiſed to new life, with the hungry, 
fainting multitude, when fed and ſatisfied 
with heavenly bread, and with the conſci- 
ous, trembling ſinner, when pronounced par- 
doned and accepted with his God. Canſt 
thou not, Chriſtian, I know thou canſt, for 
thou haſt often done it at his table, trace 
him yet farther, through all that dreadful 
ſcene of ſufferings that he endured, from the 
malice, rage, and impiety of his enemies, 
when his profeſſed friend betrayed him with 
a treacherous kiſs, all his diſciples forſook 
him and fled, and God his Father ſeemed to 
have deſerted him, and leave him entirely to 
the power and fury of thoſe who had ſworn 
his deſtruction. Follow him to the chief 
Prieſts and Rulers, to Herod's court, to 
Pilates tribunal, to Golgotha, the place of 
ſuffering, and ſee with what patience he en- 
dured the vileſt indignities, with what in- 
trepid reſolution he owned himſelf the Son 
of God, and promiſed Meſſiah, and with what 
reſignation he offered himſelf as a lamb to the 
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ſerved in Heaven for us. Theſe are thy gifts, 
O Jeſus, thou Son of the living God ! Thus 
ſhall it be done unto thoſe whom thou. ho- 
. noureſt with thy friendſhip! Admit us to 
this honour, and we have all that our higheſt 
ambition can reach to, and are ſure of every 
thing our hearts can deſire, or that can con- 
tribute to our happineſs ; for then whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things preſent, or things to 
come, all ſhall — ours, for we are Chriſt's, and 
Chrift is Gods. 

It is cher : no ſmall advantage that ariſes 
from the friendſhip of earthly kings and 
princes, that it ſecures thoſe who enjoy it 
an admiſſion into the preſence, and intitles them 
to the diſtinguiſhing liberty of perſonal con- 
verſe. This was the peculiar happineſs of the 
Apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, when he per- 
ſonally miniſtered on earth, when they heard 
his words, ſaw his wonderful works, had re- 
courſe to him for inſtruction, and received all 
the conſolation of his promiſes and grace. 
And though this be a priviledge now above 
our condition, now he is in Heaven, and we 
are ſojourners on earth, yet ſtill methinks we 
may conyerſe with him in the hiſtory of his 
life, and the revelation of his goſpel, as tho' 
we were actually preſent with him. When 
we read the accounts that are left of him, 
faith and meditation will renew thoſe former 
ſcenes, and preſentiate to our minds theſe 
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paſt events, and with what pleaſure may we 
imagine ourſelves his auditors, ſitting at his 
feet, learning from him divine wiſdom, and 


hearing the gracious things that | ary e, out 
ollow him in 


of his lips] How eaſily may we 
our minds in all his travels, and rejoice with 
the blind man when reſtored to fight, with 
the lame when recovered to the ule of their 
limbs, with demoniacks when returned to 
» ſoundneſs of mind, with the diſeaſed when 
healed of all their maladies, with the dead 
when raiſed to new life, with the hungry, 
fainting multitude, when fed and fatisfied 
with heavenly bread, and with the conſci- 
ous, trembling ſinner, when pronounced par- 
doned and accepted with his God. Canſt 
thou not, Chriſtian, I know thou canſt, for 
thou haſt often done it at his fable, trace 
him yet farther, through all that dreadful 
ſcene of ſufferings that he endured, from the 
malice, rage, and impiety of his enemies, 
when his profeſſed friend betrayed him with 
a treacherous kiſs, all his diſciples forſook 
him and fled, and God his Father ſeemed to 
have deſerted him, and leave him entirely to 
the power and fury of thoſe who had ſworn 
his deſtruction. Follow him to the chief 
Prieſts and Rulers, to Herod's court, to 
Pilates tribunal, to Golgotha, the place of 
ſuffering, and ſee with what patience he en- 
dured the vileſt indignities, with what in- 


trepid reſolution he owned himſelf the Son 


of God, and promiſed Meſſiah, and with what 
reſignation he offered himſelf as a lamb to the 
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flaughter, without teproaching his perſecutors, 
and breathing His laſt with a generous prayer 
for their forgiveneſs, atid a kind apology for 
their guilt, from their knowing not what 
they did. A ſerious believing mind will in- 
tereſt itlelf in all theſe kran ions, and pre- 
ſent them to itſelf, as though they were ac- 
tually preſent. But thou wilt not, I am 
ſure, Chtiſtian, leave thy Saviour in the 
rave, nor let thy faith and hope there lie 

uried with him. See the trembling earth 
rin his victory over death, the angels of 

od declaring his reſurrection, the keepers 
of his grave aſtoniſhed and deſerting their ap- 
pointed Nation, the Chief Prieſts confounded 
and enraged, his diſciples NN to ſee 
their maſter returned to a new life, and 
made witheſſes to his aſcenſion into the 
kingdom, preſence, and glory of his father. 
In all theſe rranſactions we may, by a ſeri- 
dus review of them, become almoſt perſonally 
preſent, and by admitting the conſideration 
of them deeply into out minds, we may 
awaken all the ſame variety bf ſentiments 
and paſſions, as though we had been actually 
witneſſes to theſe important and aſtoniſhing 
events. All this however doth not come 
up to the actual 3 into fit, preſence, 
and ſceing and converting with him in per- 
ſon, face Yo fare. But rejoice, Chriſtian, this 
honour 1s-referved alſo for thee, if thou doeft 
qohatſotver he hath commande thee. Though 
now thou 1 kim not, thou /oveft him, and 
rejoice in him, Hereafter thou ſhak /ee 


him, 
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um, whom thy ſoul loveth, and love him 
more when thou rejoiceſt in the neareſt 
approaches to his perſon and glory. The 
day is coming when the Heavens muft 
reſtore him, when he ſball come in the clouds 
of Heaven, encompaſſed with his Father's 
glory, and ſurrounded with the angels of his 
preſence; when every eye ſhall ſee him, and 
thine eye ſhall behold him ſeated. on his judg- 
ment ſeat ; when his mouth ſhall pronounce 
thee pardoned and accepted, when his arms 
ſhall embrace thee as his genuine diſciple, 
and his reward diſtinguiſh thee as @ good and 
faithful ſervant ; when thou ſhalt ſee him as he 
ic, and when thou ſeeſt him, wonder to ſee 
thyſelf transformed into his image, and appear 
in his glory; when he ſhall preſent thee holy 
and blameleſs before his Father's preſence with e- 
ceeding joy, and thy joy ſhall be unutterable, 
to ſee thyſelf- thus honoured by the Friend 
and Saviour of mankind, - and find thyſelf 
allowed to dwell for ever with the Lord. Then 
ſhall the mutual /ri2ndſ7p between Chriſt and 
his faithful followers, and between God and 
them, be confirmed by the ſeal of Heaven, 
and rendered immutable and eternal. Then 
ſhall the true worth, and infinite advantage 
of being the friends of Chriſt be fully un- 
derſtood, when all that Heaven can give us 
ſhall be put into our poſſeſſion, and all that 
God can beſtow advance our happineſs to 
the higheſt perfection. Oh 1 how honour- 
able, — infinitely deſirable is this friend- 
'thip of Chriſt ! Life is not life without it. 
2 4 Better 
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Better be blotted out of being, than blotted 
out from the number of his friends. Would 
you live and die amongſt the favourite num- 
ber? Do. what he hath commanded you. 
He owns-none as his friends but the obedient 
and faithful. For this is the conſtitution irre- 
vocably fixed: If ye keep my commandments, ye 
ſhall abide in my love, even as I have kept 

Father's commandments, and abide in his love*, 
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Godlineſs explained and recommended. 


1 Tluor Rr iv. 8. 


Godlineſs is profitable for all things, having the 
promiſe of the life that now is, and of that 
which ts to come. 


HO is not influenced by the proſpect 
of advantage ? and what wiſe man 
is there, who will not purſue thoſe methods, 
which he looks on as conducive to his beſt 
and higheſt intereſt ? As it reflects no credit 
upon any man's underſtanding, not to know 
wherein his true happineſs conſiſts; ſo tis 
no recommendation of his religion, that it 

makes him drop all regard to it, and works 
himupintoſuch an enthuſiaſm of diſintereſted 
zeal, as cauſes him to renounce all confide- 
ration of his own welfare, as a motive to the 
ſervice of God, and the practice of virtue. 

Practicing virtue for virtue's ſake, and being 
religious out of a fimple view to the glory 
of God, wholly abſtracted from the happy 
conſequences of them to ourſclyes, are mo- 

35 1 
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tives very near akin to each other, ſup- 
ported by the ſame kind of thin ſpun argu- 
ments, . and equally conducive to promote 
the intereſt of real piety and goodneſs. 
And though chriſtianity hath. been repre- 
ſented as -a ſort of mercenary ſcheme, be- 
_ cauſe it allures men to embrace and ſub- 
mit to it, by the promiſes of very great and 
durable rewards; yet the objection would 
have been much ſtronger againſt it, and 
urged, I doubt not, with great aſſurance and 
triumph, by the enemies of revelation, if 
there had been 70 recompence inſured by it; 
who would not have failed to repreſent it as 
a cold and comfortleſs inſtitution, without 
power or efficacy to perſuade, and highly 
unworthy to be embraced by men, in whom 
tha principle of felf-love. is eſſential, and in- 
ſeparable from their natures, and who can 
never renounce or ſacrifice the true intereſt 
tif cheir being, without being chargeable with 
ſhameful ignorance, raſh preſumption, and in- 
curable folly. ee Ong aten enn 

The pretence for being religious merely for 
God's glory, and without regarding the happy 
__effets of at in refenence to ourſel ves, is built 
upun the falſe ſuppoſition, that the glory of 
Gua and the happmeys of his creatures, may, or 
do' ſtand in oppopitzor to each other. For if 
they do not, then whatever contributes tothe 
vont promotes the other alſo, and the ſerving 
God to promote his glory, is equally ſerving 
bim ſor our on profit and advantage. Not 
to add, that if the ſuppoſition of being re- 
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gious ſolely for his glory, excludes all regard 


to his approbation, acceptance, and favour, 
as this would be a real inſtance of madneſs 
and impiety, it is impoſſible it can ever be 
a real requirement, or recommendation of 
true religion. If on the other hand, we 
may and ought to have reſpect to the divine 
acceptance and favour, the boaſt of being 
religious only for God's glory hath no reality 
and truth to ſupport it, ſince the favour of 
God is attended with the higheſt advan- 
tages throughout every period of our du- 
ration. | 2 
In like manner, if virtue is to be practiced 
for itſelf, the meaning muſt be, if it be a 
good one, becauſe of its intrinſick, unalter- 
able, natural propriety and fitneſs, its eternal 
excellency and worth, and becauſe it wants 
nothing external to recommend it, nothing 
but what ariſes out of itſelf, and is neceſſarily 
connected with its effential principles and 
duties. On this ſuppoſition the zendencies and 
conſequences of virtue muſt be taken into our 
account, as the very propriety and excellency 
of it can never be accounted for, but by the 
effects of it, and its direct and certain ten- 
dencies to preſerve the good order, peace and 
welfare of ſocieties, and its influence to ſe- 
cure the dignity, to promote the uſefulneſs, 
to enlarge the mind, and to prepare for {elf 
joyment, to furniſh out the moſt pleaſing 
refletions, and effectually to provide for the 
entire welfare of every individual. The con- 
ſequence of which is, that to love virtue for 
ö h itſelf, 
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itſelf, is to love it becauſe it is beneficial to 
ourſelves; and therefore every one may be 
very diſintereſtedly virtuous, or virtuous for 
the ſake of virtue, who loves and practices it 
for the fake of thoſe bleſſed conſequences 
which it hath a certain tendency to pro- 
duce. | | | 
No doubt, but that if the advantages and 
Fewards that we propoſe as our great in- 
ducements to religion and virtue, are in their 
nature mean and unworthy, ſuch as have no 
connection with, and do not ariſe out of theſe 
things themſelves; ſuch as may be, and 
frequently are very powerful. inducements to 
vice and folly, and ſuch as ought to be ſa- 
crificed, whenever the intereſt of religion and 
virtue require it; the acting _ upon 
fuch motives in thoſe great concerns, is baſe 
and diſhonourable, 11 argues ſuch a merce- 
nary and contemptible ſpirit, as is highly cri- 
minal in its nature, and entirely takes awa 
every thing venerable, excellent, and ſacred, 
from the moſt ſpecious appearances of piety 
and goodneſs; becauſe in ſuch caſes theſe ap- 
earances are not founded in truth, are con- 
fiſtent with the greateſt corruption and depra - 
vity of heart, and will be s no longer con- 
tinuance than the lucre that ariſes from them; 
or when that draws a contrary way, will 
naturally lead into practices utterly. incon- 
fiſtent with and JeftruQtive of the obliga- 
tions and duties of religion and virtue. On 
the contrary, when the motives to both ariſe 
from an inward approbation of them, a pre- 
n AA n 
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vailing love to them, and the happy con- 
ſequences that ariſe out of them, and that 
are connected with that favour and friend- 
ſhip of God which invariably rewards them; 
theſe are evidently religious and virtuous mo- 
tives, are dictated by principle, argue a pre- 
vailing integrity of mind, are reaſonable in 
themſelves, and therefore our acting under 
the influence of them muſt be acceptable to 
that great and good being, who formed us 
for happineſs, and is willing that we ſhould 
diligently purſue and finally ſecure it. 

It is upon this principle, that the Apoſtle 
in-my text encourages us to the practice of 
true religion, by the glorious encouragement 
and aſſurance of its being univerſally bene- 
ficial to. us, in every valuable intereſt of 
our being. Godlineſi is profitable for all things, 
having the promiſe of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come. Bodily exerciſe profits lit- 
th. Every thing external in or by which 
men. can buſy themſelves, is but of little 
avail to their real happineſs. Should they 
exerciſe themſelves, and even become victors 
in the ſacred games, the reward, the prize of 
victory. would be inſignificant -in itſelf, and 
but of ſhort duration to the poſſeſſors. Should 
they weary themſelves in external rites and 
ceremonies, and practice the greateſt bodily 
ſeverities and abſtinences, what would it con- 
tribute towards their acceptance with God, 
or how promote their final ſalvation? Tis 
godlineſs and that alone, the thing itſelf, not 
the bare name or ſhew of it, the reality and 

; | ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, not the ſhadow or form of it, 
that is univerſally and invariably profitable ; 
for beſides its own natural tendency to ſecure 
all the moſt valuable intereſts of our beings, 
it hath the farther promiſe from God of the 
Ie that now is, and of that which is t0 
tome. In ſpeaking to theſe words I ſhall 
conſider, oy 
I. The nature of that godlineſi of which our 
_ - Apoltle ſpeaks. And 
II. Shew you how it is profitable for all 
things. | 
I. I am to conſider the nature of that god- 
lineſs which the Apoſtle here ſpeaks of. 
The original word properly ſignifies the right 
or true worſhip of God, and therefore ſuppoſes 
ſome acquaintance with and &rowledge of Him; 
ſome juſt conceptions of his nature, attributes, 
works and providence, becauſe genuine piety, 
and the rational, acceptable work of God 
end on, and can never be ſupported with- 
out it. All the falſe objects of worſhip, 
during the prevalence of Heatheniſm, and 
all the abſurd and impious idolatries and ſu- 
perſtitions that obtained in the Gentile world, 
owed their riſe and continuance to miſtaken 
ſentiments, and a prevailing ignorance of the 
true God; and ſame cauſes will ever 
be attended with the ſame effects; abſurd 
and miſtaken notions of God neceſſarily - 
producing anſwerable abſurdities in the 
worſhip of him, and being deſtructive of 
the ſpirit of a pure, acceptable devotion 
and piety, | 


This 
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This conſiſts in the igt - diſpoſitron and 

frame of the ind towards God ; ſuch a diſ- 
poſition, as the firm belief of his being, at- 
tributes, univerſal providence, and moral go- 
vernment, frequently attended to, and duly 


impreſſed on the mind, will create and eſta- | 


bliſh, and which is generally expreſſed in 
Scripture by the comprehenſive phraſe of the 
fear of God. Thus Cornelius is ſaid to be a de- 
wvout man, or, ſince the word is the fame as in 
my text, a godly man; after which 'tis added, 
by way of explication, that he feared God +. 
And thus, what we juſtly render from the 
Hebrew, the fear of the Lord it the beginning 
of voiſdom, the Greek verſion renders : Piety 
to God is the beginning of wiſdom ; as though 
piety, godlineſs, devotion, and the fear of 
God, were equzvalent expreſſions. And indeed 
they are ſo; for this fear of the Lord, which 
the ſacred writings ſpeak of, as comprehen- 
five of the whole of religion, implies in it 
all thoſe ſacred diſpoſitions and affections of 
ſoul towards him, which the conſideration of 
his infinitely perfect and glorious character, 
and the various relations he ſuſtains in re- 
ference to us, ſo juſtly challenge and deſerve; 
that humble ſenſe of our dependence on him, 
which becomes us as the creatures of his 
power, and abſolutely ſubje& to. the diſpo- 
{als of his good 3 that holy reverence 
and awe, which the confideration of his in- 
finite rectitude, majeſty, and glory ſhould ever 
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excite and preſerve alive in our minds; that 
filial affection and eſteem, which is due to 
him as our father, friend, preſerver, and 
bountiful benefactor ; that humble confidence 
and truſt in him, which his never failing 
power, goodneſs, truth, and faithfulneſs ren- 
der him ſo highly worthy of; that ſubmiſſion 
to his will, and unreſerved reſignation to the 
diſpoſals of his providence, that ought per- 
petually to poſſeſs us, upon account of his 
conſtant concern for our welfare, and the 
equity and unerring wiſdom of all his diſ- 
penſations ; and, finally, that dread of offend- 
ing him, and that ſollicitude and care to ap- 
ve ourſelves to, and be accepted of him, 
which the infinite importance of his favour to 
our welfare, both in time and eternity, ren- 
der both our intereſt and duty. Theſe diſ- 
poſitions are eſſential in their very nature to 
conſtitute true piety and godlineſs, It is 
what our bleſſed Saviour calls, worſhipping 
the Father in ſpirit and truth; in ſpirit, as it is 
properly the worſhip of the reaſonable mind; 
and in truth, as it is that worſhip of God, 
which is founded in the eternal reaſon and 
fitneſs of things, in oppoſition to all ſuper- 
ſtition and idolatry, and every external form 
and ceremony that is not accompanied with 
theſe internal ſentiments and affections, in 
which the life and power of true godlineſs 
conſiſt; and what therefore is neceſſarily and 
immutably the duty of every reaſonable be- 
ing, and for the ſame reaſons, and upon 


the ſame foundations, as any other moral 
HS” virtue 
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virtue or duty that can be mentioned. But 
then, 

As all the internal diſpoſitions and affections 
of the mind, have their proper fruits, by 
which they diſcover their life and influence 
godline/s therefore farther implies all thoſe 
external actions, that are expreſſive of our in- 
ward devotion towards God, and to which the 
_ affections, eſſential to true godlineſs, when 
terminated on the great object of worſhip, 
do naturally and powerfully excite, Bene- 
yolence and charity, when real and prevalent, 
will exert themſelves in all ſuitable inſtances 
of actual goodneſs ; and if juſtice and tem- 


perance are formed within us into rooted 


and permanent habits, ſobriety of life, and 
righteouſneſs of conduct, will certainly be- 
come an eſſential patt of our character. In 
like manner, if ſentiments of unfeigned god- 
lineſs poſſeſs our minds, and the principles and 
habits of genuine piety enter into and form 
our governing temper, there will be the na- 
tural and proper mdications of them, and the 

will not fail to expreſs themſelves by all 
thoſe inſtances of reverence and devotion to- 
wards God, which ariſe out of them, and 
are inſeparably connected with them; by hum» 
bly adoring his infinite majeſty, ſerious prayer for 
his protection and bleſſing, grateful thankſ» 
grvmgs and affectionate praiſes for the innume- 
rable inſtances of his goodneſs, /o/emm recollec- 
tions of the riches of his grace in the redemp- 
tion of the world by Chriſt, and aetendin 

on all hoſe ſacred ſervices, in which theſe ben 
Yor. III. GS principles 
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principles may be recalled tohis confideration, 
impreſſed on his mind, and rendered more 
effectual to contirm and eſtabliſh him in his 
own purpoſes of ſubmiſſion and obedience 
to God; and by which the knowledge and 
fear of God, and the practice of univerſal 
righteouſneſs may be beſt promoted and kept 
up in the world, amongſt all ranks and de- 
grees of men. The queſtion with a trul 
religious perſon will be; not, of what benefit 
theſe and ſuch like performances will be to 
God, for they need not be informed that 
they can be of none; not, what alteration can 
they make in the purpoſes of his will, be- 
cauſe they know he is abſolutely unchange- 
able; but are theſe things reaſonable in them- 
ſelves, are they ſuited to my character and 
condition, as a dependent and greatly obliged 
creature, are they enforced by the authority 
and command of God, have they the ſanction 
of the greateſt and beſt examples throughout 
all ages of the world, and are they in them- 
ſelves and natural tendencies, likely and pro- 
bable methods of promoting in me that diſpoſition 
and character, which are neceſſary to my 
final happineſs in the favour of God? If 
they are, as they certainly are, all objections 
againſt them are of no force, and ought to 
make no impreſſions on the minds, nor to 
haveany influence on the religious behaviour 
of wiſe and good men. But I would farther 
obſerve on this ſubjecſet , 

1 Phat every ſocial, humane virtue may be 
eonſidered as an ſential part of the — 
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of a godly man, and may be exalted by him into 
a real inſtance of acceptable religion and piety. 
Although religion, properly ſo called, both in 
temper and practice, may be certainly in- 
cluded under the general name of righteouſ- 
neſs, or moral virtue, yet tis not true on the 
contrary, that every inſtance of moral virtue 
is neceſſarily and always an act of religion; 
hecauſe any ſuch may. be. performed without 
any reference to God, and when they are 
to be performed, cannot be any inſtances of 
reverence or devotion to him. But as per- 


ſons of real religion acknowledge God in all 
their ways, they dignify and exalt moral vir- 
tue, and conſecrate even human goodneſs into 


a ſacred ſacrifice of genuine and acceptable 


piety; becauſe they obſerve all the great du- 
ties of morality, which ariſe out of their 
relation to and connection with men, not 


only becauſe they are ſtrictly reaſonable and 


fit in themſelves, but becauſe thoſe relations, 


upon which their reaſonableneſs .and natural 
obligation depend, are of the creation and 
appointment of God, and becauſe theſe duties 


are for this reaſon evidently the orderance of 


God, and agreeable to his will. So that the 
ſame action being performed, as reaſonable in 
itſelf, and as an inſtance of reverence to the 
authority and commands of God, is both vir- 
tue and piety, an inſtance of true morality 
and genuine godlineſs. And indeed the no- 
rality of all actions is extreamly dgfective 
where there is zo proper regard paid to God 
in the performance of them; becauſe true 
| Aa 2 morality 
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morality takes in all the various relations of 
men, and the ſeveral obligations they are un- 
der, and by conſequence their relations to 
\ God, and the obligations they are under to 
reverence him, and yield obedience to his 
will. Godlineſs therefore comprehends in 
it all the real inſtances of ſocial virtue and 
moral righteouſneſs, that are performed from 
2 prevailing ſenſe of deity, with the deſire 
of approving ourſelves to God, and the lively 
hope and full perſgaſion, that he # @ re- 
aarder of thoſe who diligently ſeek him. This 
leads me | | 
II. To the ſecond general, which is to 
ſhew you the unſpeakable advantages that are 
connected with and inſeparable from true 
godlineſs ; or genuine religion in principle, 
diſpoſition, and practice; what are the pro- 
fits and gains that ariſe out of real piety and 
virtue. The Apoſtle tells us, that godlineſs 
toit h contentment is great gain , and in m 
text, that it is profitable for all things, having 
the promuſe of the life that now is, and of that 
earch is to come. It hath a natural tendency 
to procure us every needed good, 'and is 
conducive to happineſs in every circumſtance 
of our being, and throughout the whole of 
our duration, and will invariably promote. 
and ſecure it, if its influences are not, by 
weaknefs or wickedneſs, unnaturally pre- 
vented. Let it be conſidered here 
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That [mani naturally creates and fixes the 
genuine diſpofition for happineſs in every mind 
that ſubmits to the power and influence of it. 
True ' happineſs is not the arbitrary creature 
of a capricious and fickle imagination, but 
hath its proper and certain cauſes, from 
whence it flows as a neceſſary effect and con- 
ſequence. The ſource of it 1s internal, ſeated 
originally in the mind, in the ſtate of its 
paſſions, and the nature of thoſe affections 
and habits, that influence and govern it; on 
"which account the wiſe author of the Pro- 
verbs aſſures us, that a good man is ſatisfied 
From himſelf. If the affections are miſplaced, 
irregular, intemperate, or unnatural, happi- 
neſs is ſo far in the very nature of things 
never to be obtained, to be purchaſed at no 
price, nor to be extracted from the moſt 
valuable objects we can be in poſſeſſion of. 
If, on the contrary, the ſtate ol our paſſions 
be regular, that they are directed to the moſt 
excellent and deſerving objects, if they are 
proportioned in their exerciſe and influence to 
the real worth of thoſe things on which they 
reſpectively terminate, if they are under due 
controul, and ſubje& to the unerring con- 
du& of truth and reaſon: In a word, if we 
indulge none that are unnatural and crimi- 
nal, if thoſe which are natural be kept within 
the bounds of moderation and prudence, 
and if there be none of thoſe generous af- 
fections wanting, that reaſon and principle 
excite and uti ; happineſs is then near us, 
n dwells within our very boſoms, and we 
* 0 cannot 
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2 MO miſs the invaluable treaſure, 

odlineſs which the goſpel of 
Ch — as far as it influences 
and prevails oyer men, will prove a ſure and 
friendly ſource of the moſt ſincere and valu- 
able happineſs; for it will abſolutely deſtroy 
and extirpate every unnatural and criminal 
affection ; it being impoſſible for any thing 
of this kind to live and flouriſh in that heart 
that is copſecrated by piety to God, and in 
full poſſeſſion of thoſe heavenly graces of 
which true religion ſyppoſes and includes 
the habitual exerciſe. And as it thus ſub- 
| dues and eradicates eyery unworthy paſſion 
and affection, ſo it regulates and moderates 
all the natural and lawful ones, reſtraining 
them from fixing upon improper objects, 
and from growing warm and intemperate, 
where the due exerciſe of them is allowable 
and uſeful; for as religion elevates the af- 
fections to thoſe things which are of the 
pobleſt worth and importance, and directs 
their principal force and ſtrongeſt tendency 
towards them, as their proper reſt and cen- 
ter, their biaſs towards every thing of an 
inferior, ſecondary nature and worth, muſt 
be propartionably leſs precipitate and violent. 
And, finally, w atſoeyer thoſe diſpoſitions 
and affections are, from. whence a truly ra- 
tional, ſolid and laſting happineſs can flow, 
or which in the exerciſe 80 them can any 
ways contribute to the dignity and proper 
enjoyment of human life, religion neceſſarily 
Excites, ene, ſtrengthens, and preſerves 


them. 
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them. Faith and hope, truſt and confidence, 
affection and complacency, benevolence and 
goodneſs; in a word, all the divine and hu- 
man virtues, that are ſeated in the heart, 
and form the temper of a godly man, either 

roduce that ſerenity, calmneſs and peace of 
mind, which conſtitute a gentle, eaſy, flow- 
| ing happinels, or elſe that triumph and re- 

joicing of ſoul, which hath a ſomewhat more 
impetuous pleaſure attending it; 'and afford 
delights that are more warm and tranſport- 
ing, but which can never grow immoderate, 
or be attended with any danger of running 
into forbidden and criminal excefſes. Sd 
that godlineſs may with the greateſt truth be 
ſaid to be profitable for all things, or conducive 
in every reſpect to the advantage of man- 
kind, as it univerſally and invariably f 1 — 
by its own natural tendency, the genuine d 
pofition for our higheſt happineſs, and will 
productive of it, where there is nothing to 
check and prevent the influence and efficacy 
of it. But farther, 

This godlineſs not only produceth the tem- 
per and capacity for happineſs, but alſo e- 
cures thoſe invaluable advantages and ſubſtantial 
bleſſings, which nothing elſe can yield, and 
of which nothing can wholly or finally de- 
prive thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them. 
Theſe advantages relate | 

To the whole of our frame, for the happy 
influences of religion reach to our bodies and 
ſouls. It is friendly to the welfare and in- 
tereſt of our bodies; as it is an effectual pre- 

Aa 4 ſervative 
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ſervative from all thoſe exceſſes and violences 
that tend to weaken and deſtroy them, and 
the ſureſt preventive of thoſe pains and diſ- 
orders, that weaken and torment them; 
as it powerfully calms thoſe fears, and eaſes 
men of thoſe cares, which prey upon their 
vitals, depreſs their ſpirits, and ſometimes 
overwhelm them with miſery and death; 
as it compoſes the mind, and ſubdues all 
that inordinancy and violent agitation of the 
paſſions, which diſorder the frame, and 
thereby | preſerves and even encreaſes the 
ſtrength and vigour of the conſtitution. And 
as to the mind, the benefits accruing to it 
from the habitual prevalence of a godly diſ- 
n exerting itſelf in all the genuine ef- 
ects, are of the higheſt and moſt valuable 
nature. For it ennobles all the powers of it, 
by directing them to, and employing them on 
the moſt worthy and excellent objects, con- 
ſecrates all the affections of it to the higheſt 
and beſt purpoſes, cultivates and perfects all 
thoſe heavenly graces, in the poſſeſſion of 
which, the real dignity and amiableneſs of 
it conſiſt, ſecures thoſe pleaſing reflections 
that yield it the moſt grateful entertainment, 
introduces into it the pureſt and moſt ſatis- 
fying pleaſures, flowing from the moſt wor- 
thy and permanent ſources, and as it opens 
its proſpects into the moſt diſtant futurity, 
and ſtrengthens the hopes of the moſt durable 
bleſſedneſs and glory. I add farther, 

. Godlineſs is profitable for all things, as the 

advantages of it run through every flage, and 


enter 
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enter into every condition of human life; for 
there are no circumſtances or periods of our 
beings, to which the bleſſed influences of it 
do not extend, and largely contribute to the 
fafety and comfort of it. If it enters into 
childhood, as ſometimes through the bleflings 
of God rewarding the care of a good edu- 
cation, it doth, what favour doth it conci- 
liate, what tenderneſs of affection doth it 
engage, what beauty and lovelineſs doth it 
impreſs | Like an early bloſſom enriched and 
impearled with the dews of Heaven, the 
beauty of which is heightened and enlivened 
by the luſtre that ſparkles in it, and which 
breathes fragrancy and ſweetneſs to all around 
it. In youth it is a ſure preſervative from the 
moſt dangerous and deſtructive ſnares, the 
| ſafeſt guide into ſucceſs and proſperity, the beſt 
defence of innocence and integrity, the higheſt 
evidence of good ſenſe and a found under- 
ſtanding, the nobleſt ornament to grace and 
diſtinguiſh us, the wiſeſt method to ſecure an 
intereſt in life, and maintain it, and the 
only effectual means of a growing reputation 
and increaſing uſefulneſs. In the middle 
ſtage of life, it is a permanent ſource 'of 
the moſt valuable fatisfadtions, ſuitably em- 
ploys and exerciſes all the paſſions, when 
the youthful heat and warmth of them is 
ſubſided and ſpent, adds a peculiar reliſh to 
every enjoyment, and teaches how to uſe the 
bounties of Heaven with a becoming mode- 
ration, gratitude and dignity. In old age it 
| ſtrengthens the ſoul under all the neceffary 
| I decays 
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decays of nature, refreſhes and chears it, 
when the blood runs flow, and the pulſe 
begins to languiſh, feeds it with pleaſure by 
reflections on what is paſt, and delightful 
proſpects and anticipations of much better 
things to. come, and renders it truly vene- 
rable in itſelf, amiable in the fight of men, 
and pleaſing in the eſtimation, of God him- 
felf. Like a tree bending under the weight 
of its ripened fruit, or a garden richlyadorned, 
in which every flower and plant is grown up 
to full maturity and perfection. In proſperity 
it cloaths with moderation and humility, in- 
ſpires with benevolence and generoſity, ex- 
cites to uſefulneſs and acts of kindneſs, 
warms the heart with gratitude, dictates ado- 
ration and praiſe to the fountain of all good, 
fweetens every enjoyment, adds a reliſh to 
poſſeſſion, ſettles the mind by hope and truſt 

above the anxious fears of future diſappoint- 

ment and want, [and is attended with the 
chearful deſire and proſpect of a better and 
more durable inheritance. In all kinds of af- 
flictions it is the moſt effectual cordial, and 
affords. the moſt ſenſible relief, produces pa- 
tience under pain, ſubmiſſion and calmneſs 
under diſtemper, reſignation and hope under 
diſappointments and loſſes, light in the dark - 
eſt gloom, intervals of cheartulneſs under the 
deepeſt melancholy, and in that moſt impor- 
tant and needful moment, when fleſh and 
heart. begin to fail us, and we ſhall ſee an 
end of all created perfection, fetches in ſup- 


ports from him who is the eternal, a_—_ 
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ated good, and thereby cauſes the ſoul to 
triumph over death in its neareſt approaches, 
and to rejoice in the near view of life and 
immortality, with a joy unſpeakable and full 
of glory. For, | 

In the laſt place, the advantages of a real 
and undiſſembled godlineſs reach beyond the 
grave, extend to the whole poſſibility of our 
exiſtence, and are commenſurate with eterni 
itſelf. We cannot indeed aſſure ourſelves 
from reaſon, nor demonſtrate by any train of 
certain conſequences, that God is obliged in 
juſtice to reward the temporary piety and 
virtue of any of his creatures, even ſuppoſing 
it blameleſs and perfect, with an exceeding and 
eternal weight of happineſs and glory. How- 
ever, this is an inference of truth, that every 
man, rightly uſing his reaſon, would naturall 
draw ; that the diſpoſition and life of genuine 
godlineſs muſt be as acceptable to God, as 
well in the future, as in the preſent ſtate; 
and that as he cannot but approve it, he will 
not fail to diſtinguiſh and reward it by ſome 
ſuitable and peculiar marks of his favour., 
And therefore let the duration of our being 
be ever ſo extenſive, that fincere piety and 
virtue which God approves, - muſt be of 
as laſting advantage to it, and the benefits 
attending it reach throughout every period 
of our exiſtence. The change of worlds can 
make no alteration in the nature and conſe- 
quences of things; the religious temper, the 
affections of a mind devoted to and termi- 
nated on God, and the diſpoſition formed by 


the 
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the love and fear of him, by faith and hope 
in his power and goodneſs, and by that uni- 
verſal benevolence and righteouſneſs, which 
Impreſs us with a divine image and likeneſs, 
theſe things can never loſe their intrinſick 
worth, wherever they dwell, and of how 
long continuance ſoever they may be, will 
ever' remain the ſame natural ſources of hap- 
pineſs, and equally worthy the friendly re- 
gards and approbation of God. So. that 
godlineſs muſt be univerſally profitable, as in 
its own nature it tends to perpetuate our hap- 
pineſs in every poſſible ſtate of our exiſt- 
ence, And this ſentiment is confirmed by 
the doctrine of revelation, which aſſures us, 
that it hath the promiſe of the life that now ts, 
and of that which is to come, It gives us 
the aſſurance of immortality, and of a b/eſſed- 
neſs incorruptible, and that fadeth not away. 
So that both the nature of the thing, and 
promiſe of God conſpire to eſtabliſh us in 
this pleaſing aſſurance, that a religious life 
ſhall be an happy one, and that the gains of 
godlineſs are both temporal and eternal. 

How glorious a recommendation is this 
of Chriſtian piety and virtue, when we thus 
conſider it in its immediate and certain con- 
nection with all the moſt valuable intereſts 


of our beings in every ſtate and period of 
their duration! The love and defire of hap- 
pi is natural to all men, and God him- 
elf is pleaſed with our moſt diligent purſuit 
af it. How careful therefore ſhould we be 
to direct our views aright, and to _ it 
| rom 
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from thoſe pure and living ſprings, from 
| whence alone we can derive it. How dili- 
gently ſhould we cultivate all thoſe ſacred 
diſpoſitions towards God and man, of which 
our certain relations to both demonſtrate the 
reaſonableneſs and propriety! Eſpecially when 
we remember, that we are Ro ſtrengthen- 
ing the foundations and encreaſing the cauſes 
of our own felicity, and more effectually ſe- 
curing the uninterrupted and eternal poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. By this means every individual 
would be bleſſed in himſelf, and ſocial life, 
in the larger and leſſer branches of it, would 
be filled with innocence, purity and peace. 
The bleſſing of the Almighty would ſhine 
upon our tabernacles, every mind would be 
full of joy, every family an habitation of 
comfort, and after the enjoyment of theſe 
leſſer tranſitory advantages, the ſame God, 
who hath trained us up 2 an immortal ſtate, 
will bring us to the poſſeſſion of that un- 
changeable world, where, from the never 
ceaſing communications of his bounty, our 
happineſs ſhall be fully ſatisfying to our na- 
tures, and permanent as that eternal foun- 
tain from whence it flows. 
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Happineſs, 


1 Tmorhy i iv. 8. 


cane is profitable for all thing, having the 
promiſe of the hfe that now , and of tha 
"ot which 't ts tO come. 


FF I was particularly to repeat to you all 
the ſeveral Paſſages, of Scripture, that li- 
mit the hope and gift of ſalvation to the 
ſteady, habitual practice of righteouſneſs, and 
that holineſs of heart and life to which our 
Chriſtian principles lead us, and the exam p 
and doctrine of Chriſt oblige us; and 
expreſſly and peremptorily er“ from al 
the benefits „Trelan gien, and the heaven- 
ly inheritance and glory, all the workers of 
iniquity, who have defiled themſelves with 
the great tranſgreſſions of life, and lived in a 
courſe of wiltul and preſumptuous fins ; it 
would take up more time than is allotted 
for the preſent ſervice ; for paſſages of this 
nature abound in every page of our _ 
an 
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and there is nothing more frequently and ſe- 
riouſly inculcated in divine revelation than 
this; that the workers of iniquity ſhall be 
finally rejected from the kingdom of God, 
and that tis neceſſary we ſhould have ur 
fruit unto holineſs, that the end may be life ever- 

laſting. | 
But fo it happens, that ſome of our modern 
ſpiritual Phyſicians have a quicker way of heal- 
ing their diſeaſed and miſerable patients, and 
an eaſier method of ſaving the ſouls of fin- 
ners from condemnation and death. Let 
them be loaded with ever ſo many enormous 
crimes, and have ſpent their whole paſt lives 
in the practice of thoſe wicked works, that 
argue a ſettled enmity to God, yet in a few 
days they can waſh them as white as ſnow, 
fill them with aflurance of ſalvation, even 
when receiving the puniſhment due to their 
offences from human juſtice, and give them 
an immediate and ſure paſſage, through 
every obſtacle, to the heavenly happineſs and 
lory. | * 
15 but believing, it ſeems, and all is /e- 
cure; and raiſing in themſelves a firm per- 
ſuaſion and confidence that they ſhall be 
ſaved, and they become inſtantly heirs to 
eternal life and glory. Chriſt, they are told, 
hath done every thing for them, and there- 
fore all their paſt vices and impurities, and 
their having been entire ſtrangers to the Chriſ- 
tian temper and character, is no kind of 
bar to their obtaining mercy; for as to 
their ſins, the blood of Chriſt will 1 
— em 


1 
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them from them all, and as to their want of 
all the graces and virtues enjoined by the 
goſpel, and their having been defective in 
every inſtance of obedience to God, the obe- 
dience of Chriſt is to ſupply the room of it, 
and in his righteouſneſs they are to be righ- 
teous, though they have been utterly deſti- 
tute of all righteouſneſs themſelves. 

If this doctrine could be true, you may go 
Chriſtians, in your fins without fear, and 
live regardleſs of God and goodneſs without 
danger. In a few days, at the cloſe of life, 
when you can ſin no longer, you may retrieve 
all, and one act of faith in Chriſt, as your Sa- 
viour, if you can work yourſelyes up to it, 
will be a ſufficient paſſport to his bleſſed 
kingdom and preſence. And indeed there is 
but one objection to this comfortable doctrine, 
that is of any great importance, and that is : 
hat it is not, and cannot be true; or that if 
it be true, the doctrine of the go/pe/ muſt 
certainly be falſe, and an heap of abſurdities 
and contradictions; which never makes faith 
in Chriſt, as that implies a peremptory belief 
and perſuaſion, that we ſhall at all events be 
ſeved, the one great neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
but ſuch a faith as ſhews its life by good 
works, and obedience to God's commands ; or, 
in other words, ſuch æ life of uniform, ſteady 
piety and virtue, as is the effect of our faith 
in Chriſt, and is produced by our belief of 
and attention to the great doctrines of his 
woe To them, who have their fruit unto ho- 


lineſs, the end ſball be everlefting life, is an eſ- 
n ſential 
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ſential truth of divine revelation ; and our 
bleſſed Lord, who, one would think, ſhould 
know the terms of ſalvation, expreſſly de- 
clares, that the dead ſhall hear the voice of the 


Son of God, and ſhall come forth, they who have 


done good unto the reſurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the reſurrection of dam- 
nation *. And as to the promiſes of God, my 
text informs us to what they are limited, 
and what the character of thoſe perſons is 
to whom they are appropriated. Godlineſs is 


profitable for all things, having the promiſe of © 


the life that now is, and of that which is to 

The godlineſs here ſpoken of, of, as the 
word fignifies, the ug worſhip of God, ſup- 
poſes a competent knowledge of God, in his 
perfections, works, and providence, and con- 
ſiſts in the vigit diſpeſtion of our minds to- 
wards him, and the habitual exerciſe of that 
reverence, affection, gratitude, humility, re- 


fignation, truſt, hope, and other graces of 


the good ſpirit, which diſcover themſelves by 
their proper and genuine effects, thoſe of ſo- 

lemn adoration, ſerious prayer, devout thankſ- 
givings, frequent converſe with him by re- 
ion and meditation, and attending on all 
thoſe ſacred ſetvices, that are proper and ne- 
ceſſary to confirm us in our beſt principles, 
hopes, and ' purpoſes, and excite us to care 
allck diligence in approving ourſelves to God, 


by the practice of all the fruits of righteouſ- 


=P V ® Johnv. 28, 29. * 
Vol. III. B b neſs. 
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neſs. For in how contemptible a light ſoever 
ſome may place the duties of morality, or the 
virtues of juſtice, humanity, charity, tempe- 
rance, chaſtity, meekneſs, and others.of the 


like nature, yet no man can be a truly godly 


man, that is not a moral one ; and when our 
good works, or the virtues we practice are 

erformed out of reverence and love to God, 
and faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt for final 
acceptance and ſalvation, they then contract 
a double worth, and are-inſtances of pure and 


*wndefiled religion, and of genuine and accept- 


able piety to God, equally with any inſtances 
of devotion, that we can engage in the per- 
formance of. | 

Now this godlineſs i 15 an to all things. 


| It hath @ natural tendency to procure us every 


needed good, and is conducive to our happi- 
neſs in every circumſtance of our | beings. 
For it invariably creates and fixes the proper 
diſpofition for happineſs, in all who ſubmit to 
the power and influence of it. The happy in- 
fluences of it extend to the. whole of our 
frame, to all the beft interefts of our ſauls and 
bodies; they reach to every ftage of ; life, and 


enter into all the various circumſtances, in 


which the providence of God can place us in 
the preſent world; and reach to the /onge/ 

poſſibility of our ar e whereſoever the good- 
= and wiſdom of God may think fit to 
place us after our death ; 3 the ſame 
diſpoſitions, from which our happineſs flows 
in this world, muſt produce the ſame 


— in every other ts and becauſe that 


godlineſs, 
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godlineſs, which is honoured with the divine 
approbation here, muſt be equally pleafing 
and acceptable to him hereafter. 
But then, as the natural conſequences of 
religion and virtue may be, and oftentimes 
have been prevented by external accidents, that 
it is not in human power and wiſdom to pre- 
vent, the Apoſtle adds, for our farther encou- 
ragement, that godlineſs hath the promiſe of the 
life that now is; that is, the promiſe of God 
to ſecure the true happineſs and enjoyment 
of it. And as death is the extinction of 
our preſent life, and mere reaſon can never 
aſſure us of the reſtoration of it, and much 
leſs of our recovery to a ſtate of incorrupti- 
dle and never-fading happineſs and glory, 
the Apoſtle farther adds, that godlineſs hath 
the promiſe of God, not only of the preſent 
life, but of that which is to come. So that in 
what inſtances ſoever, the natural conſe- 
quences of godlineſs may fail to promote our 
true happineſs, in this or a future' world, 
God by his promiſe hath engaged to ſupply 
the defect, and by his own power and good- 
neſs to ſecure the real welfare of both. Let 
us conſider theſe things diſtinctly. 1 1 
I. Godlineſs hath the promiſe of the life that 
row is. It hath been frequently an objection 
againſt a religious and godly life, that it is 
really a very great obſtruction to mens pre- 
ſent enjoyments, inconſiſtent with thoſe plea- 
ſures which the generality purſue, and ſome- 
times cannot be perſevered in, without re- 
nouncing and ſacrificing all our moſt valuable 
22 | B b 2 a intereſts, 
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intereſts, relative to our bodies and the pre- 
ſent ſtate. And the objection undoubtedly is 
ſo far juſt, as that it muſt be acknowledged, 
that there are many gratifications, which ſen- 
ſual men eagerly purſue, which piety forbids 
the indulgence of, and that there may be, in 
ſome particular ſeaſons, very great inconve- 
niences attending a ſincere and ſteady per- 
ſeverance in our Chriſtian profeſſion and 
practice. E | . 
And it is farther certain, that whatever 

be the meaning of godlineſs having the promiſe 
of the preſent life, the Apoſtle could never in- 
tend to aſſure us, that worldly riches, honours, 
and pleaſures ſhould: be the conflant recompenſe 
beſtowed by God on true religion and vir- 
tue. This indeed ſometimes doth happen in 
the courſe of God's providence, add conſi- 
dering things in their natural connection, 
piety and true goodnels is the moſt direct and 
certain way to all that worldly proſperity, 
which on the whole is beſt for us, as well as 
the moſt effectual method to render it ſecure 
and permanent. However, there is no ne- 

ceſſary perpetual connection between a life 
of genuine godlineſs and temporal proſperity, 
nor any promiſe from God, that T know of, 
always to ſecure ſecular advantages, in any 
remarkable manner, to devotion and the prac- 
tice of righteouſneſs. The grand encourage 
ments to this are derived from the objects of 

a future ſtate, and the principle that is to di- 
rect our whole conduct here, is that of ait]. 
in the — realities of the unſeen and 


eternal 
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eternal world. And the good things of the 
preefent ſtate are ſpoken of rather under di- 


iniſhing characters, as fading temporary ob- 


jects, that periſh in the uſing, that laſt but for 


a moment, that are attended with very dan- 


gerous temptations and ſnares, and that oft- 
entimes prove deſtructive to the poſſeſſors of 
them. And therefore revelation is ſo far 


from raiſing any hopes, or giving any pro- 


miſes of dilkinguiching worldly proſperity, as 

that it rather cautions us againſt purſuing it 
too eagerly, enjoying it too freely, and placing 
our proper bar fel in it. 

However, there is a real and important 

truth in the words of my text; that godlineſs 


* 


hath the promiſe of the life that now is, or that 
God hath ge many gracious aſſurances, 


relative to the intereſts and happineſs of the. 


preſent life, the accompliſhment of which 
may certainly be pa on, and which 
religious perſohs ſhall experience the truth 
of, if they are wiſe to improve the means he 
is pleaſed to afford them, for their own ad- 
vantage and comfort. They may in a parti- 
. cular manner aſſure themſelves ; 

That their /ves ſhall, as to the continuance 
and ſupport of them, be under the continual 
care and protection of God's providence, and 
whilſt they abide by their principles, and 
remain ſteadfaſt in their duty, lengthened out 
to their full period, i. e. till they haye an- 
ſwered the great end of life, and whilſt the 


continuance of it ſhall be for their real be- 


nefit and welfare. And this is all a wiſe man 
| B b 3 would 
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would deſire ; and to wiſh to live, when God 
knows that the gratification of ſuch a wiſh 
would prove greatly injurious and deſtructive 
to us, is the greateſt folly, as it is wiſhing 
to outlive the only valuable ends of life, 
P12. the uſefulneſs and happineſs of it. Whe- 
ther we are continued here a longer or ſhorter 
period, is in itſelf of little conſequence, and 
neither argues the favour or diſpleaſure of 
God. The only circumſtance of any real 
conſequence to us, and by conſequence that 
is defirable in its nature, is: To live lon 
enough to approve ourſelves to God, to form 
ourſelves into the right diſpoſitions for happi- 
neſs, fo that if life. be prolonged we may 
ſpend it worthily and comfortably, or if the 
duration of it be ſhortened, we may be 
truly prepared for whatever ſhall be the 
events of the life and world that is to come. 
If God preſerve us here till this is done, 
we may be well content, though we are per- 
mitted to continue here no longer, and to 
remove wherever the good pleaſure of God 
ſhall ſee fit to tranſplant us. And ſuch an 
aſſurance of life God hath really given to 
piety and virtue in the goſpel revelation. This 
is the expreſs promiſe of our Lord himſelf : 
Behold the fowls of the air, for they ſou not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet 
their heavenly father feedeth them. Are ye 2 | 
much Elon than they 4 Confider the lillies of the 
Feld, how they grow, they toil not, neither do 
they ſpin. Ind het 1 ſay unto you, that even 
Solomon in all hs glory Was not arrayed like one 


of 
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of theſe. Wherefore if God fo cloath the graſs 
of the field, which to day is, and to-morrow is 
caſt into the oven, ſhall he not much more cloath 
you, O ye of little faith ? Seek ye firſt the Eing- 
dom of God, and all theſe things ſhall be added 
to you *, In theſe words, God having made 
men of a more excellent nature than the lillies 
of the field and the fowls of Heaven, is laid 
down by our bleſſed Lord, as a ſolid reaſon 
and certain proof of their being under the 
immediate care and guardianſhip of providence, 
and that God would concern himfelf to up- 
hold them in life, and provide for them the 
neceſſary ſupports of it, whilſt they are in 
the way of their duty, and 'till they have 
finiſhed the ſervice to which God hath ap- 
pointed them. And men of ſincere piety 
have peculiar reaſon to aſſure themſelves of 
a continued intereſt in the divine protection, 
for the ſecurity of their lives, more than all 
the reſt of mankind, who governing them- 
ſelves by their paſhons and ſenſual affections, 
and walking in thoſe paths of fin, which are 
his abhorrence, have reaſon to fear their being 
left to the conſequences of their own follies, 
and that they ſhall fall a prey to thoſe de- 
ſtructive evils to which they voluntarily ex- 
poſe themſelves. Whereas righteous and godly 
men may, from the general ends and reaſons 
of providence, as well as from the eſpecial 
promiſes made them, aſſure themſelves of 
the ſecurity and continuance of life, ' whilſt 


„ Mate. vi 26. 1 
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life is worth the having, as long as they are 
capable of rightly improving it, and the far- 
ther continuance of it would not expoſe them 
to any dangerous and deſtructive evils. 80 
that god/ineſs hath the promiſe of this life, as it 
is a real ſecurity to religious perſons, that God 
will neyer ſuffer them to be cut off by ſuch 
an untimely and immature death, as would 
ve unfriendly to their beſt intereſt and 
— ; but amidſt all the various dangers 
of life, to which they- may be expoſed, will 
either enable them entirely to eſcape theſe, 
or preſerve them from all their deſtructive 
effects, till he knows it is for their advantage 
to give them a final deliverance, by removing 
them into that better ſtate of exiſtence, where 
they ſhall never be moleſted or endangered 
by them any more. With ſuch a promiſe, 
who need be anxious about life? ö Under 
the divine protection no deſtruction can come 
near me. I know TI ſhall live, and not die, 
as long as I wiſh to live, i. e. as long as God 
knows life is beſt for me, and longer me- 
thinks one would not indulge a fingle with to 
protract it.” Again, A. 
Goalingſt hath the promiſe of the life that now 
it, as it is an effectual preſervatiue from all 


the great occafions and ſources of inefs 


2 and as it hath the aſſurance 
of that he will be their guardian and 
ear from them. From whence pro- 
ceed the greateſt diſtreſſes and uneaſineſs of 
human nature? What is. the real cauſe of 
mens being involved in wretchedneſs and 
| | deſtruction ? 
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deſtruction ? Is it the arbitrary and ſevere 
appointment of God ? Is it becauſe he takes 
pleaſure in their anguiſh and ruin ? Is it his 
agency and providence that hath introduced 
ſo many evils into the world, and expoſed 
human life to ſuch an infinite variety of cala- 
mities, that perpetually infeſt it ? No. God 
is blameleſs. The ſource of theſe things is 
to be ſought elſewhere, and men are their 
own tormentors and deſtroyers. God hath 
created all things for good, and if men would 
follow the direction of his providence and 
word, the miſeries of mankind would in great 
meaſure immediately- ceaſe, and happineſs 
ſoon return to us from her native heaven, to 
ſmile on, and bleſs again the inhabitants of 
our world. But if men will cheriſh the 
cauſes of their own unhappineſs, contrary to 
the will of God, how can they eſcape that 
miſery which they thus bring upon them- 
ſelves? If they will cheriſh thoſe corrupt 
paſſions and affections, which they ought to 
ſuppreſs, they muſt be drawn into thoſe in- 
conveniences and evils, which when they 
feel they would be glad to be delivered 
from, If they will indulge to eriminal plea- 
ſures, and enter into all the methods of fin 
and folly, they muſt feel, in their intervals 
of reflection, all that remorſe of conſcience, 
and : thoſe cutting reflections of their own 
minds, which the ſenſe of guilt naturally 
and conſtantly produces. If they will need- 
leſsly expoſe themſelves to the danger of 
powerful temptations, they muſt —_— 
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fall by them, and reap the deſtructive con- 
ſequences. If they will live without any 
care to prepare for death, it is no wonder 
they ſhould be in perpetual bondage, through 
' the fear of it. In a word, the conſequences 
of fin and folly are, in their nature, unfriendl 

to mankind, and if we cheriſh the cauſes of 
our own miſery, we put it, as far as we 
can, out of the power of God himſelf to 
preyent it. But now godlineſs hath the ſure 
promiſe of the goſpel of being effectually 
guarded from all theſe aggravated diſtreſſes. 
It ſuppoſes that the habits of fin are in ſome 
good meaſure broken, and it hath the aſ- 
ſurance, that he who hath begun the good work, 
will carry it on to greater perfection, and fully 
compleat it in the day of Chrift* ; and as our 
deliverance. from theſe grows more intire, 
the ſources of | unhappineſs, proportionably 
diminiſh, and the mind becomes more and 
more diſpoſed to be comfortable and bleſſed. 
Even men of religion and piety have their 
errors to acknowlege, and that give them 
ſome uneaſy moments. But then they have 
their relief from the divine promiſe, that God 
will juſtify them freely by his grace, and 
that being recovered from fin, they ſhall be 
finally ſaved from condemnation, and there- 
fore are free from all thoſe aggravated terrors, 
to which the ſenſe of unpardoned guilt muſt | 
neceflarily expoſe them. They are encom; 


paſſed with temptations equally with other 
*AliG 
| men, 
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men, from the ſnares of life, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the world around them. But 
then 'tis their happineſs, that they are not 
equally endangered by them. For they have 
the comfortable promiſe, that God is faithful, 
who will not ſuffer them to be tempted above 
what they are able, but will with the temptation 
alſo make a way for their eſcape, that they ma 
22 to 2 25 ; and bor thus Aurel. 
that the grace of God will be Sapient for 
them, they chearfully commit themſelves to 
the divine protection, ſure either to eſcape 
the danger of temptation, or the guilt and 
miſery that follows by being overcome, and 
complying with it. As godlineſs is the beſt 
ornament, and trueſt improyement of life, ſo 
it is in its nature the beft preparation for death, 
and the promiſe aſſures us, that he who lives 
by the Chriſtian faith ſhall not die eternally, ' 
is paſſed from condemnation to life, and. 
being made meet for, ſhall finally become par- 
taker of the inheritance of the Saints in light. 
So that he is relieved and comforted under 
the thoughts and approach of death, and 
can poſſeſs his mind in peace in thoſe mo- 
ments, when habityal and impenitent ſin- 
ners are deſtitute of every conſideration to 
ſupport them, and betray a thouſand un- 
eaſy apprehenſions of what ſhall befall them, 
in that future ſtate of exiſtence, into which 
they are entering by death. In a word, god- 
lineſs is effectually ſecured by the promiſe of 
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God from every real evil to which human 
nature is incident, and that can be finally de- 
* el 5 er MT. Again, 
Voadlineſt hath the promiſe of the preſent life, 
inaſmuch as it back the LEAR 5 * 
the various events of it ſhall be fo over-ruled 
by the providence of God, as to contribute to 
the preſent comfort and happineſs of thoſe 
who follow after and practiſe it. In many 
_ reſpects, as to external circumſtances, / 
things happen alike ta all, and the good as 
well as the bad experience promiſcuouſly the 
different effects of proſperity and adverſity; 
the worthieſt Chriſtians being ſometimes un- 
der great trials and aflictiqns, and others of 
them in poſſeſſion of all the valuable advan- 
tages of the preſent ſtate, juſt as other men 
gre, who live entire ſtrangers to the life 


and power of godlineſs. Bot how great are 
the. advantages enſured to true piety, in 
theſe various conditions, by the expreſs pro- 
wile of Gad, in which thoſe of a different 
eharacter haye no intereſt whatſoeyer! For 


| them, no 
ptoſpects to xeyive them, no promiſe of God 
to take refuge in, no heart or knowledge 
rightly to improve them, nor any reaſon to 
ö promiſe 
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promiſe themſelves, that the event ſhall be 
comfortable and happy to them. But what 
faith the promiſe to religious and good men? 
Can there be a more comfortable affurance 
than that of the Apoſtle? All things work to- 

gether for good to them that love God *. And 
what pleaſure may we take in the various 
circumſtances of life, in which providence 
hath placed us, under the influence of this 
blefſed perſuaſion, that neither death nor life, 
nor things preſent, nor things to come, ſhall be 
able to ſeparate us from the love of God which 
1s in Chriſt Jeſus . So that if God ſhould 
pleaſe to bring them into circumſtances of 
great proſperity, it ſhall not prove a ſnare 
and a curſe to them, and God will enable 
them to uſe it with innocence and dignity, 
and to improve it to the beſt purpoſes, the 
benefit of others, and the increale of their 
final reward from God. And as to thoſe af- 
Fiions that may befal them, however griev- 
olis they may be in ſome reſpects, the in- 
tention of them is friendly, and the effect of 
them ſhall be beneficial, as they ſhall be 
rendered by them partaters of God's Eu 
and prepare them jor a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. Well therefore 
may godlineſt be ſaid to have the promiſe of the 


 B#ifent life, in that it hath ſo kind an influ- 


enee upon all the various circumſtances of 

our being, and ſince there is 28 can 

poffibly happen to us, but what God will 
Nom: viii. 28. + 38, 39. 


> 


make 
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make ſome way or other contribute its ſhare 
to our real welfare and happineſs. Again, 
 Godlineſs hath the promiſe of this life, as it 
hath the aſſurance of the conſtant affiſtance of 
the ſpirit and grace of God, to eſtabliſh and 
perfect it, and to aid thoſe who love it and 
are. partakers of it in the diſcharge of all the 
important duties of their Chriſtian calling, 
and enable them to ſecure their own eternal 
falvation. Life is of very little importance, 
conſidering it only as our capacity for animal 
ſervices, and the enjoyment of merely ſen- 
ſual ſatisfactions and pleaſures. In this view, 
it is juſt upon a level with the life of brutes, 
and anſwers no more. worthy and valuable 
ends than theirs. What renders us ſupe- 
rior to the beaſts of the field, and better 
than the fowls of the air, is our capacity 
for rational ſervices, our being formed for 
the exerciſes of religion, for the practice of 
_ righteouſneſs, for uſefulneſs in our ſtations, 
and for the exalted happineſs of a future 
everlaſting exiſtence. And he poſſeſſes life 
in the beſt manner, and hath infinitely the 
higheſt advantage from it, who employs it 
for theſe excellent purpoſes, and improves 
the ſeaſon. of it in the cultivation of his 
own mind, ſerving the môſt valuable in- 
tereſts of others, approving himſelf to God, 
the great author of his being, and /aying 4 
1751 foundation againſt the time to come, in or- 
dier to ſecure the poſſeſſion of eternal life. And 
what mighty encouragements have ſincere 
Chriſtians to engage them to diligence and- 
2 | activity 
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activity in the diſcharge of their duty, and the 
purſuit of their happineſs, from the promiſes 
of God in the goſpel? If they are conſcious 
of their own imperfections, and weakneſs, 
and find themſelves too unequal to the im- 
portant ſervices required of them, yet the 
Tromiſe is ſufficient to inſpire them with re- 
ſolution, that God will work in them both to will 
and to do of his own good pleaſure. If their 
duty be attended with any peculiar difficul- 
ties, the promiſe of God will render them 
ſuperior to them all, that his ftrength ſhall be 
made perfect in their weakneſs, and that he will 
eſtabliſh and ſettle them. It at any time they 
are under uneaſy apprehenſions with reſpect 
to their final ſafety, and afraid leſt they 
ſhould be perverted from.the path that leads 
to happpineſs, and incur the forfeiture of eter- 
nal life; their courage will revive, and their 
hopes grow chearful, when they recollect the 
grace of that promiſe, that God will never” 
leave them nor Jorſake them, but preſerve them 
by his power, through faith unto ſalvation. 
And theſe promiſes of revelation are agree- 
able to the perfections and character of God, 
the beſt of ines and are vouchſafed us, 
for our comfort and ſupport under all the diſ- 


advantages of the preſent ſtate, to aſſiſt us in 


purſuing the great ends of our beings, and 
render our enquiries after, and purſuit of hap- 
pineſs, finally ſucceſsful. And laſtly, _ 
_ Godlineſs hath the promiſe of the life that now 
ii, as it ſhall certainly prove the means of 
ſecuring the true poſſeſſion and enjoyment of 3 
C7 ab #3 : | whi 


* 
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whilſt it continues, and be a preparation and 
jutroduction to the bleſſings 495 a better. They 
who live in a perpetual diflipation of thought 
and time, who have no principles to govern 


them, no good diſpoſitions to influence them, 


no ſervices of reaſon to employ them, nor 
better hopes of futurity to enliven and ani- 
mate them, do not live, i. e. do not properly 
enjoy life, and cannot have the higheſt and 
beſt reliſh of it. The happineſs of regſonable 
beings muſt be derived from reflection and 
diſpefttion, from right action, from the eſteem 
of thoſe beings with whom we are connected, 
and on whom we are in any manner depen- 
dent for the continuance of life, and the 
welfare of it. This happineſs can only be 
ſecured by religion and virtue, and the pro- 
miſe of God gives us full certainty, that 
Happineſs ſhall be the certain confequence of 
govertiing outfelves by the principles and 
rules of them. The comprehenfive blefling 
of human life, and that on which all the 
real enjoyment of it depends, is the friend- 
ſhip and fayour of God, with which every 
other kind of real good is connected. And 
this ineſtimable bleſſing God hath aſſured re- 
ligious perſons they (hall never be deprived 

. © All things are your's, faith the Apoſtle, 
for you are Chriſt's and Chrift is God's; through 
him we are intereſted in God, as our recon- 
ciled Hs, and fret 1 he hath faid, 
Tam Tod, and you e . Now 
the ſenſe of the hive of God el über in our 
tearts, and the well grounded * 
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that we ſhall never be forſaken of his good- 
neſs, is a circumſtance of all others the moſt 
_ grateful and pleaſing, and will cauſe the mo- 
ments and hours of life to paſs on with a 
chearfulneſs of ſoul, that can ariſe from no 
other reflection whatſoever. This belief and 
_ aſſurance will make ſolitude unſpeakably 
more pleaſing than all the gay aſſemblies for 
. Yanity and amuſements. This will ſecure 
integrity in the conduct of all the ſecular 
concerns of life, and that prudence in the 
management of them that is neceſſary to ſuc- 
ceſs, and that ſolid comfort that flows from 
them both. It adds a reliſh to proſperity it- 
ſelf, when it is conſidered as the effect of 
divine goodneſs, and an earneſt of future and 
higher favours. It produces contentment in 
humbler circumſtances, when regarded as the 
_ diſpoſal of a wiſe and faithful friend, who is 
engaged to order all things for our benefit 
and welfare. Under afflictions it produces 
patience and acquieſcence in the will of God, 
and thus takes away the bitterneſs of them, 
and prepares and opens the heart for the 
conſolations of God, that are not ſmall. In 
the laſt moments of life, the apprehenſion 
and perſuaſion, that we ſtand well with God, 
and are through Chriſt the objects of his fa- 
vour, will ſpread a chearing light throughout 
| the valley of the ſhadow of death, cauſe us to 
paſs. through it with reſolution. and hgpe, 
and look forward to the end of it with joy 
unſpeakable and full of glory. In a word, 
ves BL Cc the 
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the truly relig ious erſon, Whatever be his 
Freire! in Ife, is fitteſt to have tlie trueſt 
enjoyment of it. His "own LIEN, his 
governing diſpoſitions, his future proſpects 
and his intereſt in God, and the good pro- 
miſes ne hath given him, all conſpire to ren- 
der e preſent life a bleſſing to him; for 
on all 'rhefe accounts the Wörk ef riphite- 
' oufiteſs ſhall be peace, and the effect of 
Tis hteouſneſs quietneſs and afſutahice for 
e er 3 
From what hath been ſaid we may well 
ufer, of what unſpeakable conſequence to 
"the happineſs' of human life the promiſes of 
60 by revelation are; which ſo dearly aſ- 
certains the doctrine of rovidence, ſets it in 
'fo Clear a view, repreſents it in ſo com- 
fortable and friendly li ght, and aſſures reli- 
Sidus A. 94 of a Lola intereſt i in the 
Cate of it, and all the affairs of their whole 
exiſtence Mall be under the direction of in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs, and ordered for 
| "pur p preſeht and future advantage. This makes 
f "Vife, with all its inconveniences, a real blefling, 
and is the deſt ps. bag that I know of in 
i the happineſs aftending it. If I know that 
"providence will be my p rotection and guide 
Autidg the few* backs ears I am to 
| ©*abide here; and that the af on of life,” well 
"et yed and improved, will de my intro- 
ion ' itito a More perfect and dürable 
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one; 
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one; tis comparatively of but ſmall impor- 
tance, what our external circumſtances are, 
or how long or ſhort our duration is in this. 
This knowledge we can derive only from re- 
velation and promiſe, and our beſt reaſonings 
without this aid will be uncettain and un- 
ſatisfactory. Let us therefore be thankful 
for, and cordially embrace theſe promiſes, 
and under the influence of them be careful 
to perfett holineſs in the fear of God. 
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8 ERM ON XVI. 


Glory, Honour, and Immortality, the 


Object of the Chriſtian's Purſuit. 


Romans ii. 7. 


To them, who by patient continuance in well do- 
mg, feek for Glory, and Honour, and Immor- 
tality, eternal Life. 


Jo man hath, properly ſpeaking, the 


ordering and: fixing his own circum- 


ſtances in life ; but whatever his condition 


may be, if he is a wiſe man, he will make 
the beſt of it, and improve it to the moſt 
valuable purpoſes he can. That all think lite 
a bleſſing, is evident from their being ex- 
treamly loth to part with it, and from the 
care they take to preſerve and prolong it; and 
there cannot be any thing more contrary to 
reaſon, and all the rules of true prudence, than 
for any one voluntarily to ſhorten the period of 
his own life, and thereby cut himſelf wholly 
off from all that happineſs, which, with a 
right improvement, it might be made to yield 


If 
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If our preſent lives were to determine our 
exiſtence, and we had no future expectations 
whatſoever, and it was in our power to paſs 
the time of them with reputation, comfort 
and happineſs, by living as the law of our na- 
tures, and the unbiaſſed judgment of our 
minds ſhould direct us; though the real im- 

tance of life would certainly leſſen, in pro- 
rtion to the ſhortneſs of its duration; yet it 
would certainly be a reaſon why we ſhould 
pirotract it to its utmoſt length, and guard 

againſt every accident that would tend to im- 
pair or deſtroy it: for it is certainly better to 
be happy, for a comparatively little while, than 
never to be happy at all, and never permitted- 
to have any exiſtence, throughout the whole 
immenſity of duration; and therefore to be 
happy as long as we can, without defrauding . 
ourſelves by any wilful imprudence, of any 
part of the ſeaſon of enjoyment, that nature 
or providence might think fit to allow us. 

But of what infinitely greater importance and 
worth is human life, if it is intended by the 

reat Author of it, as an introduction into a 
more durable ſtate of exiſtence, and if there 
be in our nature ſuch an active principle, as is 
capable of, and form'd for an everlaſting du- 
ration; of ſurviving the ruins of the body, 
and exiſting, exerciling its rational powers, 
enjoying its reflections, and ſharing in a much 
ſuperior kind of happineſs than what the 
preſent world can afford, and that ſhall 'be 
commenſurate with eternity itſelf ? How 
highly would this illuſtrate and recommend 

| Cc 3 the 
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the benevolence and grace of the Almighty 
Creator; if his own great view, in calling us 
into being, ſhould be our finally ſharing eter- 
nat life; and if he hath made it the one great 
buſineſs of our tranſitory cohtinuance here, to 
ſeek for æ gloridus and bleſſed immortality, 
hath, by his ou promiſes, excited and encou- 
raged this bleſſed hope, and given us the 
cleareſt and ſureſt directiuns how we may 
finally obtain it. If thoſe reaſonable ſpirits 
that are within us have no principle of cor- 
ruption and diſſolution in them, the diſſolu- 
tioh of the body cannot at leaſt affect their 
exiftence;' they may, and they muſt live, when 
the tabernacles they now inhabit ſhall be le- 
velſed with the duſt, and continue to exiſt till 
the 2 ather of them by his infinite power 
ſhalt think proper to annihilate them. But 
ay there is nothing in reaſon to juſtify ſuch a 
_ ſappofition,/I think the conclufion, from God's 
having created the ſpirits of inen for an im- 
mortal duration, is certain and indiſputable, 
that his orginal intention in thus forming 
them, was their obtaining immortal happi- 
neſs. And indeed I ſhould ſooner believe, Tae 
men were produced by fatality or chance; tho 
nothing'can' be more abſurd thaw ſuch a ſup- 
poſition, than that they were made by an in- 
finitely wiſe and good Being, with the original 
view to their being neceflarily and eternally 
_ miſerdhle; becauſe I cannot diſcern either the 
wiſdom or goddneſs of ſuch a diſpenfation. 
And we may, I think, learn with the greateſt 
_ - certaitity what the original end of creation was, 
F 7 | | . | by 
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by.confidering what was the certain and avow⸗ 
, Iv" 5 2+ has Son, into the, world, 
Me was gof te condemn it, but that the warts, 
12 5 mi tbe Javed; not becauſe he had - 


ind to wrath, but from the 

ke purpoſe. o is goodneſs, that all, 

who, would believe K ey the goſpel ould. 
obtain, redemption, by him :, For theſe two 
great works. of God cannot be repugnant. to 
each other, but muſt. neceſſarily coi incide with 
be fubſervient to one. — — in the 
xe. of God's moral, providence and go- 
verument. ot as no two purpoſes can be 
— ſiſtent Figh and oppoſite to one 
her, than thoſe of deſtruction and redemp- 
tun ; it appears — me ſell-evident, that as 
8 TH the great motive in the di- 
vine Tung ta call mankind into being, and 
Icy. t be all- owerful motive that formed 
U > — plan of their redemption, 
original intention of creation mult be hap- 
pingſi, and the capacity for happineſs granted, 
not cruelly, to diſappoĩint, but with a god-like 
gengroſity to oblige and ſatisfy it, becauſe it 
certainly is the end of redemption. | 
The ſeeking after eternal life is repieſpated 
by our Apoſtle as what ſhould be the great 
view of mankind in general; for he tells us, 
that God will render to every man -accordin g to 
his deeds ; to them wha by a patient continuance 
tn well-doing feek for glary, honour, and i, mer 
tality, eternal life. Now if it be every man * 
duty to do well, and continue patient in well- 
2 it is by this IPA of the Audi, 
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equally his duty to ſeek after that glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality, which God hath de- 
termined ſhall be the final reward of it. But 
it can be no man's duty to ſeek after glory, 
' honour and immortality, if it be what he can 
never poſſibly obtain; and therefore not any 
man's duty 76 continue patient in well doing, who 
18 unavoidably cut off from all ſhare in the 
recompence attending it. If he is to ſeek for 
eternal life by conſtancy in good works, it 
can'be no more impoſſible for him to obtain 
eternal life, than to abound conſtantly in good 
works, and if God expects that he ſhould ſeek 
after it, it is a demonſtration that God is ready 
to give eternal life, and will finally beſtow it to 
all, who by a ſteady perſeverance in Chriftian 
piety and virtue render themſelves capable of 
obtaining it. Oh! how great and excellent 
is the Chriftian vocation ! How high and dig- 
nifying the work of life! What can be a 
nobler purſuit than immortal glory and ho- 
nour ! What more worthy and rational me- 
thod of purſuing, than by ſtedfaſtneſs and per- 
ſeverance in well doing! Let us here conſider 
W 


1, What that glory, honour, and immertality 
are, which are propoſed to us, as the 

great objec we are to purſue ; and 

IT. What the ſeeking after them implies. 


I. Theſe words repreſent to us, in a very 
pleaſing view, the important bujinzſs of human 
life, that every man ſhould be perpetually 
employed in, and to which he ought to _— 

ep: FEES; is 


his whole conduct ſubſervient. Tis nothing 
leſs than glory, honour and immortality. Creation 
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was not the work of humour and caprice, nor 
of a ſudden, accidental dictate of unpreme- 


ditating benevolence ; but of mature counſel, 
directed by infinite wiſdom and intended for 
the beſt and nobleſt purpoſes. The deſire of 
life, in living, rational beings, is inſerted 
by the God of nature into our frames, and 
we cannot extinguiſh it if we would; and the 
belief of a future ſtate ſo naturally ariſes out 
of the due exerciſe of our reaſon, and is fo 
conhected with the belief of a God and his 

rovidence, as that it hath univerſally obtained 
in all ages, and men find it impoſſible ever 
wholly to get rid of it, but either by ſtupifying 
their minds and conſciences through the exceſs 


of vice; or by endeavouring to perſuade them 


ſelves that there is no God, which is the 
exceſs of folly; or by denying the exerciſe 
and inſpection of providence, which is the 
greateſt abſurdity, upon the ſuppoſition of 


the real exiſtence of an infinitely wiſe and gra- 


cious God. And if this belief of a future 
| ſtate be fo natural to the mind, and thus ariſes 
out of the inward convictions of their reaſon, 
and their diſcerned connections with the great 


Author of nature; is it not a real proof that 


he intended men ſhould form this helief, and 
be led into it by a right and impartial uſe of 
their reaſonable powers and faculties ? And 
after all is this belief a falſe perſuaſion, when 
it thus ariſes out of truth? Are our beſt rea- 


fonings all fallacious ? Wherein then can we 


6 ever 
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exer truſt; them? Or hath, God deceived. Us, 
and; given us reaſon and judgment. only mare, 
offectually to impoſe. on us, and neceſſarily to, 
 conſtrain-us to believe what: after all our beſt 

 canvictions there really is not any foundation 
fax believing? This appears to mg to be a 
moſt unworthy ſentiment of God, and ſo 
diſhonorable to his perfections and character, 
at that it is, impoſſible I ſhould, ever be per- 
ſuadad to. receive it. 

Beſides, let it be conſider d, who are. the 
perſons. that in all ages have thrown off the 
helief of a future ſtate, or rather endęavoured 
ta perſuade themſelves that there is none; and 
they will generally be found to be ſuch, whoſe 
s; procure. little credit to their opi- 
nions, and who give no reaſon to ſuſpect a 
very rigid impartiality in their reaſonings con- 
cerning them. It will not be an invidious re- 
floction to ſay, that not one of them can have 
any ſentiments or real ſenſe of religion, and 
that far the greateſt part of them ate men af 
liberty and pleaſure, to wham the belief of a 
foture ſtate 18 not very pleaſing or favourable, 
who are too much under the power of in- 
clination to weigh in an equal ballance reaſons 
that would lead them into a perſuaſion of the 
truth of undeſirable principles; the balief 
of which would either make them uneaſy in 
their methods af life, or force them to forlake 
thoſe practices, from which they do not (a 
much as wiſh to be reformed, New when 
men of this caſt and character ridicule, or 

indulge to ſcepticiſm about à future ſtate, 
5 NN 
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or take upon them to deny it, antd the great: 
events that are to take place in it, roſpec- 
tively aocording to the difference of men's ao-- 
tions; their very characters diſcredit their 
ſentiments; and ſhew they are the reſult; not: 
of maturer judgment, but of an irratinnali 
biaſs, and a real prejudice againft truth: and 
righteouſneſs; or, in a word, unbelievers; 
through conveniency and choice. Un the: 
contrary, the higher men's ſentiments arg! 
of God, the more firms their belief of his 
providence, the more ſeriouſly they worſnin 
bun and: the greater friends they are to the 
practice of univerſal righteouſneſs and virtue, 
the more diſpoſed they are to the belief of 
a future ſtate, and the more certain and 
pleafing their expectations of happineſs in 
it. ITis one of the firſt principles with them, 
that God is 4 rewarder of them that dili- 
gently feek him, and they cannot help con- 
necting piety and virtue with the hope of a 
recompence from him. Now whence is this 
connection ? Doth it not ariſe from the na- 
ture of God, and the moſt certain nature of 
things? bs it not therefore a connection made 
by God himſelf, as be hath ſo formed us, 
as that we cannot help ſceing and rejoicing 
in it. aſe | 
The concluſions of infidelity and vice are 
often ſeen in the moſt convincing manner to 
be groundleſs and falle, when the charm of 
pleaſure is broken, and the amuſements and 
deceits of folly forſake them, and the in- 
teryals of ſober and calm reflection come in 
| the 
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the room of them. But ſo far is the belief 
of a future ſtate, and a bleſſed immortality, 
from deſerting or appearing falſe or precari- 
ous to ſincerely religious and virtuous men, 
that in theſe very ſeaſons and intervals, when 
infidelity ſneaks away from the heart, ſcourged 
out of it by the furies of remorſe and ter- 
ror, and the vices that occaſioned it become 
the abhorrence of thoſe who practiſed them; 
this belief frequently riſes into the fulleſt 
aſſurance, and their proſpect of a bleſſed re- 
compence from God becomes more certain 
and delightful. Tell me then, ye ſons of 
vice, whence comes this mighty change in 
your convictions and principles frequently at 
the cloſe of life? Or whence is it, that you 
become as thorough believers, in ſpite of 
yourſelves, as thoſe you have ridiculed for ſu- 
perſtition and credulity ; and believers too, 
without dignity, unwillingly, and utterly de- 
void of comfort? Why do ye not always die 
as firm unbelievers .as you have lived, and 
make the bold trial of eternity with an un- 
daunted courage, and an intrepid / contempt 
of every thing that may happen in it? Alas 
for them, conſcience recoils, reaſon forbids it, 
contrary probability ſtares them in the face, 
and even full conviction. of its folly and 
madneſs is the dreadful cure of all their un- 
belief. But who ever ſaw or heard of an ha- 
bitually religious and good man turn unbe- 
liever, when he came to die? Did ſuch. a 
one ever repent of his piety to God, the 
virtues he hath practiced, or the good _ 
ty he 
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- he hath been enabled to abound in ? Did he 
ever grow pale at the conſciouſneſs of having 
been juſt and chaſte and temperate, benevo- 
lent and kind and merciful ? Or ſtart back at 
the thoughts of death, at the remembrance 
of having maintained @ conſcience void of offence 

toward God and man? Or renounce his hopes 
as vain and criminal, or die convinced that he 

lived a fool, by living under the influenee 

of faith and reaſon? Whence is it, that no 

one inſtance of this ſhould ever happen? It 

cannot be from any real rational convictions, 
that there is any truth in the principles of 
religion, or the doctrine of a world of future 
recompence; if, as unbelievers and libertines 
would endeavour to perſuade us, all theſe no- 
tions are founded only in imagination, childiſh 
prepoſſeſſions, miſtaken education, and the 
glooms of melancholy and enthuſiaſm. If 
s this be the caſe, it may be as reaſonably ex- 
pected, that believers ſhould at leaft ſometimes 
turn infidels, religious men deride their own 
practice as ridiculous and ſuperſtitious, and 
virtuous men laugh at the diſtinction between 
good and evil, in the cloſe of life, and when 
they are going out of being, as they imagine, 
into non-exiſtence ; as that ſcepticks ſhould 
turn believers *, profligates ſhould curſe their 
former follies, and hardened ſinners relent, 
profeſs their repentance, and promiſe amend- 

ment, if they recover from the danger that 


Sed. Vid. Plutar, vit. Bruti et Flor, I. 4. c. 7. circa finem. 
Plutar. de Superſtit. p. 165. a Dion, Caſſ. p. 47. $ 49- fin. 36. 


threatens 
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threatens them. This latter oaſe frequently 
happens; the former never; and the reaſon 
is evident,  becauſe-infidelity-1s generally the 
haſty » unripened concluſion of. ſelf- prejudice, 


of oorrupt inclination, and the: habitual love 
of vice; «made ina ſort · neceſſary for vindi- 
oating themſelves to their o] oonſcienees, or 
to tnfle and oxtinguiſh the painful reproaches 
and remonſtranoes of then. And : therefore 
the proſpect of death, which ſhews them 
clearly: to themſelves, introduces reaſon in 
the room of patſion, awakens conſeienee to 
give its impartial teſtimony, and makes men 
weigh things, not in the deceitful ballance of 
inclination, but of ſober, cool and deliberate 
] Judgment ; which ſtrips vice of its deluſive 
and enſnaring dreſs, and repreſents it in all 
its native and genuine deformity, and makes 
them, in ſpite of their own. wiſhes, apprehen- 
ive that there is a ſomething to come, fo. 
hieb they knew they are but ill prepared, 
duften they go- down to the grave; I ſay the 
proſpect of death, When the enchantments 
„f pleaſure are now no more, and the de- 
ꝗaſions · of ſin can no longer impoſe on them, 
forces them to renounce their former ſcep- 
tioiſm, to confeſs the truth of the principles 
they onee derided, and turn cowardly peni- 
_e «tents, through the dreadful, but juſt fears of 
al ſuture· damnation. Whereas virtuous and 
„good men, who embraced the principles of 
religion and morality through rational con- 
viedion, without ſuffering inclination and the 
love of vice to bribe them againſt truth and 
righteouſneſs, 
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'tghteonſneſs, and who through the influence 
their principles have lived ſoberĺ, righteoufly 
"and godl in the preſent world, can never change 
their principles in the laſt period of life, from 
any conviction that they have embraced them 
upon any diſhonourable and ſenſual motives, 
tor ever repent for a ſingle moment, that th 


maye purified their hearts, and preſerved them 


"ſelves free from the corruptions of the world, 
"by their obedience to the truth, but die as 
- they have lived firm believers, and rejoice 
that as they have fought after glory, honour, 
and immortality, they ſhall obtain eternal life. 
The words we render glory and honour are 
joined together by the beſt writers, and though 
there iꝭ a great ſimilitude of meaning in them, 
r it is very far from being exactly che ſame *. 
The firſt denotes the good: efteem and re- 
putation that any man hath with others, upon 
account of any real or ſuppoſed excellencies 
he is poſſeſſed of, or any peeuliar priviledges 
or diſtinguiſhing favours conferred on him, 
the original word frequently denotingopinion, 
and from thence by an eaſy figure that reputa- 
"tion, reſpect and praiſe, which follows from 
the good opinion of others. Thus it is faid of 
ſome of the chief rulers of the Jews, that they 
' Believed in Chriſt, but becauſe of the Phariſees did 
not confeſs him, leſt they ſhould be put out of the 
Synagogue ;- becauſe they loved the praiſe of men 
mort than the praiſe God f. i. e. good eſteem 
and applauſe of men more than the com- 


dete * John xii. 43. ; 
7 mendation 
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mendation of God. The other word *, we 
render honour, properly denotes thoſe marks 
of favour, that are beſtowed by others, eſpe- 
. . cially by a ſuperior, either as the reward of 
. another's merit, or to teſtify a peculiar regard 
and affection to him, and thereby to elevate 
him above the common rank, and place him 
in circumſtances of diſtinguiſhed dignity. 
Thus, a prophet hath no honour in his own 
country r. They will not give him the ſacred 
title, nor the eſteem and reverence that is due 
to it; and our Lord tells his Apoſtles: I any 
man ſerve me, him will my Father honour 4; ad- 
vance him to a ſtate of the higheſt dignity, 
and diſtinguiſh him by the peculiar favours 


| beſtowed on him. So that the great em- 


ployment and comprehenſive ſervice of a 
Chriſtian, as ſuch, is to purſue the higheſt 
reputation, and the moſt durable and ſubſtan- 
tial honour. | | 

. 1. He is to ſeek after g/ory, and peculiarly 
that glory which comes from God ; that praiſe 
and commendation which he beſtows on all 
thoſe who approve themſelves to him, by 
always doing. the things that pleaſe him. 
There is a kind of natural inftin& in men, 
that powerfully leads them to wiſh the good 
opinion, and deſire to be eſteemed and well 
ſpoken of by others. Even virtuous minds 
cannot diveſt themſelves of the love of praiſe, 
and no man can help feeling a very ſenſible 
pleaſure from the cordial commendation of 


„ wa. + John iv. 44. ..o=Y xii, 26, 


" thoſe 
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thoſe he loves and honours, and every wiſe 
and good man will endeavour by a right be- 
haviour, firſt to deſerve, and then ſecure it; 
and he who cares not what the world fays of 
him, hath put off decency, and forfeited the 
common civilities of mankind. This good 
opinion of others will be proportionably more 
valuable, according to their ſuperior charac- 
ters and ranks, their diſtinguiſhing titles, their 
ſtations of honour, and eſpecially their mo- 
ral qualifications and endowments, ſanctit 
of behaviour, ſhining abilities, and amiable 
diſpoſitions and affections. And therefore 
the commendation and praiſe that comes 
from God is of all others the moſt deſirable, 
as it is not the effe& of partiality and preju- 
dice, hath nothing of affectation and flatte 
in it, nor is given upon a miſtaken opinion of 
the character of thoſe who are the objects of 
it; but is founded in truth, upon the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome real excellency, ſomewhat that 
is truly praiſeworthy, and eſtimable in the in- 
fallible opinion and judgment that he forms 
of perſons and things; and whole praiſe 
therefore is not like the fickle, unmeaning 
applauſes and miſtaken commendations of ig- 
norant or deceitful men, that often mean no- 
thing, and are no proof of any real excel- 
lency, or commendable quality in the perſons 
on whom they are beſtowed, but is given by 
him as his teſtimony to real worth, and ren- 
ders the perſons who receive it worthy the af- 
fection, eſteem, friendſhip and honour of the 
whole reaſonable creation. This, Sirs, is a 
Vor. III. D d bleſſing 
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bleſſing worth your purſuing. Vou can live for no- 
thing greater or better. Secure this, and you 
have all that heaven and earth can beſtow. The 
praiſe of Godis of infinitely more value than all 
the treaſures of the univerſe, and will add a 
greater ſanctity, luſtre, and dignity to their 
characters, than ſhould angels and men, and 
the whole creation join in the applauſes they 
give you; for not he who commendeth himſelf; 
or ts commended by others is approved, but he 
m the Lord commendeth x. The charad#ers 
of theſe are expreſſly declared i in Scripture ; 
and if we can obſerve them in ourſelves, 
with what pleaſure, with what thankfulneſs 
to the grace and mercy of God, ſhould we 
reflect on our happy condition, in that amidſt 
all the imperfections that accompany us, yet 
we are in our prevailing temper, and cha- 
racter of the number of thoſe excellent ones of 
the earth, in whom he delights, whom his coun- 
tenance beholds with — thy whom he hath 
ſet apart, for himſelf, whom he approves by 
the voice of on, and who ſhall finally 
receive his commendation, . in the moſt au- 
thentick, publick and honourable manner. 
For there is @ s approaching, when God by 
Se us. Chriſt, will ſolemnly, and in the view 
the whole rational creation, pronounce 
4 ſincere 2 faithful Chriſtian, acguitted 
from every charge againſt him, publickly 
declare him a good and faithful ſe ſervant, and 
"ons lam to enter into lus ae, s joy, Thus 


w ; "*.2 Cor. x. 18. 


| ſhall 
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ſhall it be done to thoſe, whom God delights 
to honour. Who would not wiſh to be of 
that diſtinguiſhed number! Who would not 
be glad thus to have his fidelity acknow- 
ledged! What muſick will that well done of 
the Son of God, be in thine ears, Chriſtian, 
if thou ſhalt hear it ſpoken to thyſelf ! 
Sweeter than the melody that the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſtrains of earthly {kill can form, or the 
harmony of the heavenly choirof angels them- 
felves can poſſibly entertain thee with. Oh! 
feek after this glory, and God by Chriſt will 
hereafter beſtow it on thee. And this is the 
more valuable, as, 

2. This commendation of God hath #he 
higheft prrviledges and honours attending it. Mere 
commendation hath little ſubſtantial in it, 
and praiſe that hath nothing valuable attend- 
ing it, is but an inſignificant breath, that mi- 
niſters but little to the true enjoyment and 
dignity of life. It is but thin food, and though 
it may give a momentary pleaſure, ſoon leaves 
us empty and unſatisfied. The praiſe that 
comes from God is not only highty honourable in 
its nature, but its conſequences the moſt truly 
glorious, and worthy to awaken and animate 
the warmeſt ambition of our minds. There 
is nothing eſteemed amongſt the ſons of men 
more than conqueſtand victory. Thoſe whom 
God approves ſhall obtain the moſt difficult 
and glorious victory of all others. They not 
only conquer themſelves, their criminal paſ- 
ſions and affections, and the corruptions and 
temptations of the finful world inwhich they 

Fes: dwell, 
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dwell, and of the powers of darkneſs, who 
have in every age ſubdued and enſlaved ſo 
great a part of mankind to their uſurped and 
lawleſs dominions ; but what is more, they 
ſhall triumph over death and the grave, from 
which the heathen world imagine there was 
no poſhble redemption, and the conqueſt of 
which nothing can ſecure us, but the power 
and grace of God, in the goſpel of Chriſt 
Jeſus. To trample this enemy under our 
feet will be a victory indeed, in which we 
may juſtly boaſt. This will render us in the 
literal ſenſe more than conquerors, infinitely ſu- 
perior to all the boaſted heroes of the earth, 
who after they have won battles, and ſubdued 
kingdoms, and obtained the moſt ſplendid tri- 
umphs, have yielded up their laurels, and 
become captives to the irreſiſtible power of the 
common enemy and deſtroyer of mankind. 
In conſequence of this victory over death, 
how rich will be the crows: that ſhall incircle 
them, the crown of glory, life, and righteou/- 
neſs, and how bright the robes of victory, 
with which God ſhall cloath them; when 
this mortal ſhall put on immortality, this corrup- 
tible ſhall put on incorruption, when we ſhall be 
equal to angels in our external appearance, by 
being formed into the moſt perfect reſemblance 
of the Son of God himſelf, and thus fitted to 
enter into the manſions of ſupream bleſſed- 
neſs and glory. For this is a farther circum- 
ſtance of, honour, that we ſhould keep in 
conſtant view, and diligently endeavour to 
purſue, an admiſſion into that bleſſed marks. 
whic 
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which is the peculiar habitation of God himſelf, 


where the Saviour of mankind its inthroned 
at the right hand of God his father, where 


all the flower of the creation, angels and 


arch-angels, thrones and dominions, princi- 


alities and powers, have their everlaſtin 
dwelling, and enjoy eternal felicity, in the 
preſence and full enjoyment of him, who is 
the true fountain of honour, and whoſe fa- 
vour is the ſource of uninterrupted and in- 
corruptible blefledneſs. To be admitted as 


aſſociates with them in their celeſtial enjoy- 


ments and ſervices, how ineſtimable the pri- 
vHedge, how high the honour ! Tis to this, 
Chriftians, you are to aſpire. Tis this you 
are to make the object of your perpetual pur- 
ſuit; and could any deſcription of mind help to 
awaken and fix your ambition to ſecure this 
heavenly glory and honour, how happy will 
be your condition, and with what joy un- 
ſpeakable ſhall we meet together in the 
ay of Chriſt! And what compleats the 
whole, is . | 
3. That the great object of our purſuit is 


immortality, as well as glory and honour, 1. e. * 


this glory and honour that we are to aim at 
is incorruptible and immortal. The original 
word denotes incorruptibility, or what will 
never corrupt and decay; is not liable to fade 
and periſh, For this is the invaluable diſco- 
very, that hath been made us by the doctrine 
and mediation of Chriſt, who hath brought life 
and immortality, i. e. immortal life to light by his 
goſpel, and affured all his faithful diſciples, 

<4 Dd 3 by 


| 
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by the moſt expreſs promiſes from God his 
Father, that it ſhall be finally conferred upon 
them. My ſheep, ſays he, hear my voice, and 
T know them, and they follow me, and I give unto 
' them eternal life, and they ſhall never 1 nei- 

ther ſhall any pluck them out of my hand. My 
Father who gave them me 1s greater than all, 
and none is able to pluck them out of my Father's 
and -x. 

This is the mortifying circumſtance which 
lowers the value of all earthly good things, 
that they are frail, uncertain and periſhing. 
What is le itſelf ? - How comparatively ſhort 
in its longeſt duration? How ſoon liable to 
be cut off? How certainly will the hour 
come, that puts an everlaſting period to it ? 
How little are Health and ſtrength to be de- 
pended on? How ſoon weakened by diſtem- 
- per, or impaired and waſted: by increaſe of 
Fears ? How frail a flower is beauty? Of 
little more ſtability than the painted bubble 

that dies away almoſt as ſoon as it riſes, that 
wanes by a ſickly blaſt, or envious beam, that 
often changes into deformity by a cruel dif- 
eaſe, the bloom of which is every day, though 
zmperceptibly for ſome time, wearing off, and 
that frequently entirely departs, without leav- 
ing any traces, by which the remembrance of 
it may be preſerved. Our riches, how often 
do they treacherouſly deſert their envied poſ— 
leffors! Moth and ruſt corrupt them, and thieves 
' break through and plunder them. Fame and 
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glory, how thin and empty is the foundation 
that ſupports them, fickle as opinion, various 
as fancy, capricious as humour, unſubſtantial 
as a vapour, that droops at the breath of ca- 
lumny, that dies away with change of for- 
tune, that a fingle imprudence often blaſts, 
and that is much oftener utterly deſtroyed by 
the malignity and treacherous practices of 
reſtleſs envy, impatient diſappointment, and 
implacable malice. Even earthly majeſty it- 
ſelf hath the ſame marks of inſtability and 
corruption engraven on it, that all other 
worldly perfection hath, the crown will ſooner 
or later drop from the wearer's head, the ſcep- 
ter fall from his hand, his titles be transfer- 
red to another, and all the pomp of human 
grandeur be levelled with the grave. So true 
is that divine admonition of the inſpired 
writer: All fleſh is as graſs, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of the graſs. The graſs 
withers, and the flower thereof fadeth away * 
but, O glorious conſolation ! the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever ; the promiſes of God by 
Chriſt are yea and amen ; abſolute in their 
grant, and infallibly certain in their per- 
formance. The great promiſe of the goſpel 
is eternal life, and that life endowed with in- 
corruptible glory and honour. The approba- 
tion that God will beſtow, will be a permanent 
blefling, and immutablè as his love of righte- 
ouſneſs and truth, that can never decay in 
the importance and worth of it, will cloath: 


1 Fet. i. 20 25. 
1 us 
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us with a dignity that can never ceaſe, that 
will render us unchangeably reſpectable 
amongſt all the orders of the heavenly hierar- 
chy, and the infinitely valuable effects of 
which will be laſting as eternity. For 
The honours conferred in conſequence of 
this final praiſe that comes from God, are 
not only the moſt valuable, but permanent in 
their nature. The ſplendor of our celeſtial 
bodies, when once inveſted therewith, ſhall 
be zncorruptible and immortal; our dwellin 
eternal in the heavens; our acceſs to God ever 
free and open; our conformity to him per- 
fect and immutable ; his nobleſt image upon 
our nature fixed and indelible, and the luſtre 
of that crown of righteouſneſs and life, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, ſhall give _ 
as. love him, at the ſecond appearance of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſuch as Dall never fade 
_ away. Tis a very pleaſing account St. Paul 
hath given us of this important truth, in that 
paſſage, where, comparing. the Chriſtian life 
to a race, he ſays, Know ye not that they who 
run in a race, run all, but that one only recetveth 
the prize * ; viz. he who outſtrips the other, 
and comes firſt to the gaol that is before 
him. So run you, adds he, that you may obtain. 
Nou they. do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an mcorruptible one; ſo we run, not as 
uncertainly, whether we ſhall ever get the 
prize, but ſure of receiving it, if we run 
lawfully, i. e. with patience and perſeverance ; 
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for how many ſoever there are who run this 
race, none of their labour ſhall be in vain in 
the Lord, but the crown of life and glory be 
diſtributed equally to them all. Such is the 
infinite liberality, and the diffuſive bounty of 
God, the great Inſtitutor and Lord of the 
Chriſtian race, that he holds out to every one 
of us the incorruptible crown, bids us ſeize 
on the glorious prize, bear it off in triumph, 
and wear it as our own for ever. Well may 
the Chriſtian ſtand aſtoniſhed at this amazing 
offer and promiſe of the grace of God, and 
cry out in the ſurprize of his ſoul : Immortal 
lie and glory for me! For me, who am but 
of yeſterday, and taken out of the duft ! For 
me, who am a /imful creature, and have for- 
feited the preſent life, and all the happineſs 
of it! Shall I awake out of the duſt, triumph 
over death, riſe in my Saviour's image, and 
ſhare in all the joys and glories of eternity ! 
Yes, this is the aflurance of him, who can 
beſtow his bleſſedneſs, and whoſe goodneſs is 
infinite, and will finally vouchſafe it. O He 
riches of the grace of God! How undeſerved, 
| how free, how large and permanent the ef- 
fe@s of it! VIS | 
But it muſt be won before it can be worn. 
Glory, honour, and immortality are too valuable 
bleſſings to be beſtowed, where men throw 
contempt on the offer of them, value other 
things in preference to them, and will not 
uſe the proper methods to obtain them. They 
will never be had without diligently ſeeking 
them. We muſt ſeek after glory and —_—_— 
an 
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and immortality, by conſtancy in good works, if 
we would finally inherit eternal life. And 


ſurely, | 
The importance and worth of them deſerve 
to be the frequent ſubject of our moſt ſerious 
confideration. It is one great excellency of 
the Chriſtian doctrine, that it raiſes the minds 
of men above all ſenſible and terreſtrial objects, 
elevates them to the contemplation of future 
_ Inviſible realities, tranſports them into eter- 
nity itſelf, and makes them, even in the pre- 
ſent life, in ſome of the moſt pleaſing hours 
and ſeaſons of it, the inhabitants of the ce- 
leſtial world, converſant with ſuperior ſpirits, 
and ſhares with them in their higheſt ſer- 
vices and enjoyments; yea even cauſes them 
to approach the eternal God, and preſents to 
their view the glorified Redeemer in all the 
majeſty of the Son of God, and all the grace 
of the Redeemer of mankind, and their be- 
nevolent Interceſſor and Advocate at his Fa- 
ther's right hand. In theſe things we are 
nearly intereſted; and as tis an inſtance of 
high impiety not to have God in all our 
thoughts, ſo it is of the moſt criminal negli- 
gence and folly never to think of that future 
world, for which we are evidently made, nor 
of that better life, and more glorious condi- 
tion, into which the future ſtate will intro- 
duce all who believe and obey the goſpel. 
Every one ſees it impoſſible to ſeek after what 
never engages our thoughts, and what there- 
fore never can be the object of r view. If 
immortal bleſſedneſs be indeed the great end 
| LE ES ; we 
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we aim at, it will certainly employ ſome of 
our moſt ſerious moments, and we ſhall never 
ſuffer, either the intereſts of the preſent life, 
or the love of pleaſure, perpetually to ex- 
_ clude all that concern about it, which its in- 
finite importance deſerves, as though we did 
not at all believe the reality of it, or eſteemed 
it of leſs value than the tranſitory enjoyments 
of the preſent life. Indeed if we would weigh 
things impartially in the balance of reaſon 
and truth, the incorruptible glory and bleſſed- 
_ neſs of the heavenly world, as deſcribed and 
_ promiſed by the goſpel revelation, is of that 
infinite ſuperior worth in itſelf, and conſe- 
quence to us, as that every thing that can be 
named of temporal proſperity and glory will 
appear to be as nothing, yea leſs than nothing 
and vanity. Strange, that every trifle ſhould 
have a ſhare in our thoughts, and immortal - 
life and happineſs ſo ſeldom be admitted in- 
to them, and make no more laſting and plea- 
ſing impreſſion upon us ! Hardly can he be 
ſaid 0 ſeek after glory, honour, and immorta- 
lity, who is wholly engrofled by other views, 
and hath no inclination or heart to conſider 
the mighty ſum of happineſs they include, 
and by what means they may be moſt effec- 

tually ſecured. | 
If we in good earneſt ſet ourſelves, to pur- 
ſue this immortal glory and bleſſedneſs, it 
will be the object of our high eteem, we ſhall 
value it in proportion to its worth, and /ef 
our affettionWon it, as the one great compre- 
henſive bleſſing of our being. It will excite 
LS Res, 6 our 
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our warmeſt deſires of obtaining it, and fill 
us with the ſtrongeſt ambition of being finally 
accounted worthy to receive it. This is the 
advice of the Apoſtle. F ye then be riſen with 
Chrift, feek thoſe things which are above, where 
Chrift ſitteth at the right hand of God. Set your 
 affettions on things above, and not on things on 
the earth *. And when he writes to the Co- 
rinthians to comfort them under their ſuffer- 
ings for Chriſt, and to direct them from 
whence they muſt derive the ſupports they 
wanted, he informed them, it muſt be by ha- 
bitually /ooking, not at the things which are ſeen, 
which are temporal, but at thoſe which are not 
ſeen, which are eternal . And indeed the 
more converſant we are with the promiſes of 
the goſpel, the more weenter by faith and me- 
diation into the nature and circumſtances of 
the happineſs and glory that ſhall hereafter be 
reveales, the more will it apprar to deſerve 
our preference, above every thing elſe that 
can come in competition with it, the more 
ardent will be the deſires of our hearts after 
it, and the ſtronger our ambition finally to 
ſecure it. If thou haſt a generous mind, I 
know that the commendation and praiſe of 
the impartial and good,' when attend with 
the inward conſciouſneſs of having done well, 
and deſerved” their eſteem and friendſhip, 
muſt pive thee a pleaſure, the moſt grateful in 
its nature, and that will greatly heighten the 
reliſh and enjoyment of life. But now re- 
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flect but for a moment; if thou art a lover 
of praiſe, and that thou mayeſt be without 
vanity or guilt, the praiſe that comes from the 
greateſt and beſt, and that hath the moſt 
ſolid advantages connected with it, muſt be 
the moſt deſirable. Could'ſt thou obtain the 
commendation of God, ſhould he by an au- 
dible voice diſtinguiſh thee, and declare thee 
to the reſt of the world ; This is the man that 
I approve and honour, and own as my friend 
and favourite; with what dignity of character 
. would it cloath thee ! What reſpe& would it 
conciliate from the world! How truly ve- 
nerable and ſacred would it render thee ! 
Why, this is the very honour that awaits thee 
as a Chriſtian. Before a grander aſſembl 
than the whole earth can form, thou ſhalt be 
pronounced by the mouth of the Son of God, 
before angels and men, à good and faithful 
ſervant, be diſtinguiſhed as ſuch by the re- 
wards of heavenly life and glory, and he put 
into the full poſſeſſion of an incorruptible and 
un fading inheritance. Oh what joy will tranſ- 
port the heart at this awful tranſaction! How 
will the ſons of light congratulate thee, on 
the teſtimony of God himſelf to thy integrity 
and fidelity! How will thy fellow- ſaints re- 
joice with thee, in thus mutually ſharing the 
commendation of your God and Father | 
With what ſatisfaction will the benevolent 
Saviour conclude the ſolemnity of the uni- 
verſal judgment, when from his high tribunal 
he ſhall thus determine your everlaſting ſtate : 
Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
7 prepared 
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repared for you from the foundation of the world. 
Hate i — — — of the 
ſaints of God, that ſhould continually poſ- 
ſeſs and influence them. If our affections are 
thus engaged, I ſhall only add: { 
That the final obtaining this immortal 
glory and honour will be regarded by us, as 
the great end of life, and all our actions will 
be made ſubſervient to this, as the firſt and 
higheſt intereſt of our beings. The ſeeking 
after this immortal bleſſedneſs doth indeed by 
no means imply that we are never to think of - 
any thing elſe but this, or that we are to 
grow. negligent of and indifferent to all the 
intereſts of the preſent life, and have no 
reſpe& to things vifible and temporary, the 
more effectually to ſecure things inviſible and 
eternal. Superſtition may teach this, but true 
religion never can, and the goſpel of Chriſt 
no where doth. A recluſe may poflibly be a 
good man, but then his goodneſs will be as 
unprofitable to men, as it is to God, and 
therefore be in proportion of leſs value and 
conſequence to himſelf, becauſe his very 
faith wants one thing effential to recommend 
it, as it doth not, and cannot work by love; 
and his piety, if he hath any, doth not ſo 
ſhine before men, as to excite them t glorify 
our Father who is in heaven. Such is the good- 
neſs of God, that he allows us to be wile for 
ourſelves in time as well as eternity; and we 
may be ſeeking after immortal glory and bleſ- 
ſedneſs, even whilſt we are properly in queſt 
of the comforts and conveniences of the pre- 
5 ſent 
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ſent (tate. He who is travelling may be very 
diligently purſuing his journey, even when 
he doth not actually think where he is going, 
but is taken up with the objects of the road 
through which he paſſeth ; and may have one 
principal deſign he is habitually carrying on, 
though many intermediate affairs may hap- 
pen, which require ſome degree of attention 
and care. A wiſe and prudent man will 
always prefer his true intereſt to all others, 
and a ſincere Chriſtian, whatever are his en- 
gagements in the preſent ſtate, will never for- 
get thoſe which relate to a better. He will 
in general never purſue the advantages of 
time by ſuch meaſures, as will incur the for- 
feiture of the bleſſings of eternity; and if 
theſe two intereſts (hould at any time inter- 
fere, he will drop the leſſer, and purſue that 
which is the moſt worthy his regard, and will 
beſt reward it. He fixes this as the govern- 
ing principle of his conduct, that as God hath 
graciouſly offered immortal glory and bleſſed- 
neſs, he will at all hazards ſecure the poſſeſ- 
fion of it, and loſe every thing rather than 
be deprived of it. And therefore he will 
tranſact all the affairs, he is concerned in here, 
ſo regulate his pleaſures, as to the nature of 
them, and the manner of indulging them, 
and ſo comply with the cuſtoms and prac- 
tices of the world he lives in, as not to pre- 
judice his hopes of, and title to the nobler ſer- 
vices and enjoyments of an happier and better 
world, And being firmly perſuaded, that he 
who walketh uprightly walketh ſurely, and * 

| the 
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the path of true religion and virtue, is the 
only path that leads to life and happineſs, he 
is determined ever to purſue his nobleſt hopes 
by a patient continuance in well doing; know- 
ing from the reaſon of things, and the con- 
ſtitution of God by Chriſt, that if he grves 
all diligence to add to his faith virtue, to virtue 
knowledge, to knowledge temperance, to tempe- 
rapce patience, to patience godlineſs, to godlineſs 
bfotherly kindneſs, and to brotherly kindneſs 
charity; he ſhall contract the beſt meetneſs 
for that incorruptible happineſs he cheriſhes 
the hopes of, and at laſt have an entrance ad- 
miniftered to him abundantly into the everlaſting 
kingdom of cur Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt. 
But this immediately leads me to the ſecond 
general, of which in the next diſcourſe, 
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SERMON XVII. 


A Patient Continuance in well doing 
explained. 


Romans ii. 7: 


To them , who by patient continuance in well doing 


eek for Glory, and Honour, and — 
eternal Life. 


Ou how happy it is for men, that they 


are ſure to obtain eternal life by ſeeking 
it ! How tempting is the object *that invites 
our purſuit ! How pleaſing and honourable 
the means to be employed in order to our 
obtaining this invaluable bleſſing ! How wor- 
thy of God to ordain! How ſuitable to our 
nature and condition diligently to improve 
It muſt be ſought after, and will certainly 
be ſecured by a patient continuance in well 
doing. I ſhall therefore now proceed 
Io conſider the ſecond general head of 
diſcourſe from theſe words; or how this in- 
valuable prize of glory, honour, and i immor- 
tality is to be purſued and finally ſecured ; 
viz. We ſhall ſeek it by a patient continuance in 


well doing; or, as the words would have been 
Vol. III. E e better, 
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better, and more nearly to the original, render- 
ed, the pet ſevering practice of every good work ; 
or, as others think, through the parience or 
perſeverance of the good work. Agreeably to 
this verſion, they explain this good work of 
faith which our bleſſed Lord calls the work 
of God, and which is ſometimes called the 
work of the Lord, and the work of Chriſt. And 
thus the ſenſe will be; that to them, who by 
patience and perſeverance in the faith of 
Chriſt, ' ſeek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality, God will give eternal life. And this 
contains a very juſt and important truth; for 
patience and perſeverance in the faith of 
Chriſt, implies fidelity and con ney in our 
Chriſtian profeſſion, by ſtedfaſtly adhering to 
the truths of his goſpel, and under the influ- 
ence of our Chriſtian principles, abitualiy 
prattifing all the virtues and important duties, 
that are petuliar and eſſential to the Chriſtian 
life. But though there be no objection againſt 
this doctrine, yet it doth not appear to be 
the real fenſe of the place; for there is no 
inſtance in which faithi is ſtiled thus deſcrip- 
tively the good work ; and when we read of tue 
work of faith, it doth not mean faith, as 
w it in us by the power of God, bat thoſe 
good efects, which faith or works produces, where- 
ever it is genuine and influential. Thus St. 
Paul tells the Theſſalonians, that he remem- 
bered without ceafing their work of faith and la- 
our of love ; i. e. that good effect which 
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their faith produced, and that diligence in 
doing good to which their affection excited 
them; or, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it to the 
Galatians, Faith which worketh by love *. 
And that by perſeverance of the good work 
in my text, he means, as our — ci have 
with great propriety rendered it, patient conti- 
nuance, or ſteady perſeverance in well doing, 
is evident by his oppoſing it to diſobedience to 
the truth, _ obeying unrighteouſneſs, and work= 
ing evil; and aſſuring us, that God will render 
 g/ary, honour, and peace to every man that worketh 
good +. So that the doctrine of my text is 
this : That the approbation of God, and the 
honours of the heavenly ſtate, and the ever- 
laſting continuance of both, are to be purſued 
and nally ſecured by an habitual courſe of 
od works, or by a ſteady perſeverance 


throughout the whole of life in all Chriſtian 
piety and virtue. Let it be obſerved here, 
1. That the good works here ſpoken of, in- 
clude the whole of our Chriſtian practice and 
duty, and comprehend in them all the in- 
ſtances of piety to God, all the obligations 
of juſtice, equity, and goodneſs to others, the 
regulation and government of all our paſſions 
and affections, diſcovered by a perpetual tem- 
perance, ſobriety, and moderation in the ma- 
nagement of ourſelves. Whatever things are 
true, venerable, juſt, pure, lovely, reputable, vir- 
tnous, and praiſe worthy ; theſe are the things, 
which, as Chriſtians, we are to thmk of, 
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approve and do, if we would have the bleſ- 
ſing and preſence of the God. of peace with 
us. 
The goſpel of Chriſt is not only a ſyſtem 
of doctrines, but of good morals too; it not 
only contains a charter of privileges, but a 
code of laws, and a directory of duty; not 
only ſets before us exceeding great and precious 
promiſes, but the commande of God, and the 
precepts of univerſal righteouſneſs ; never re- 
commends faith to the excluſion of good works, 
but as the very root that produces, cheriſhes, 
and perpetuates them. And to ſhew of what 
importance they are in Chriſtianity, the Chriſ- 
tian blefledneſs is frequently repreſented in 
the ſacred writings, under the notion of a re- 
compence and reward, which neceſſarily ſup- 
poles ſomewhat done by vs, as the object of 
the reward; viz. our fidelity to God and 
Chriſt, by a perſevering belief of and obedi- 
ence to the goſpel. Hence our life and duty 
as Chriſtians is compared to a race, and we 
are exhorted to run, ſo as that we may obtain; 
becauſe as in this ancient exerciſe or game, 
perſeverance in running was neceſſary to ob- 
tain the prize, ſo it is with reſpect to the 
Chriſtian life ; we muſt continue, with an un- 
abating vigour and reſolution, in that way of 
religion and virtue, duty and obedience to 
God, which the goſpel chalks out to us, if we 
would finally Jay hold of eternal life, which is 
the ineſtimable prize of our high calling of God 
in Chriſt, This is what the Apoſtle calls our 
meetnejs for the inheritance of the ſaints in light, 
2 | our 
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our direct and immediate preparation for and 


title to the Chriſtian reward. This is the 


doctrine of our bleſſed Lord, and his Apoſtles. 
He that heareth, 1. e. obeys my word, and be- 
heves on him that ſent me, hath everlaſting life, 
and ſhall not come into condemnation * ; in which 
words he puts faith and practice on the ſame 
foundation, and makes them equally neceſſary 


to ſalvation. And he tells his diſciples: Here- 
by is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruits; 


/o ſhall ye be my diſciples +. And St. Paul, in 
the cloſe of his ditcourſe concerning the re- 
ſurrection, exhorts us: Be ye ſtedfaſt, immove- 
able, and always abounding. in the work of the 
Lord, foraſmuch as you know that your labour 


ſhall not be in vain in the Lord 4. And after 


St. Peter had been exhorting the people he 


wrote to, to behave worthy the precious pro- 


miſes of the goſpel, by uniting all;the moſt 


excellent virtues in their character; he adds 


this conſideration as the great encourage- 
ment and motive to it: F ye do theſe things 
ye ſhall never fall; for ſo an entrance ſhall 
be miniſtered to you abundantly into the ever- 


laſting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 


Chriſt. But that unleſs theſe things be in us 
and abound, we ſhall be barren and unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt &; 
and that if we are defective in them, we are 


blind, and cannot ſee afar off, i. e. like ſhort- 


ſighted perſons, cannot ſee the moſt impor- 
tant objects clearly, and diſtinctly, and have 


John v. 24. ' + xv. 8. f 1 Cor. xv. 58. F 2 Pet. i. 10, It. 
; Ee 3 forgotten 
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forgotten that they were purged from their old 
ſins, or that the great deſign of the promiſes 
given them, was to enable them to eſcape the 
corruptions of the world, arid renounce their 
former fins, and recover them to the practice 
of the moſt amiable virtues. 
Vea, of fuch importance are good works 
in the Chriſtian ſcheme, as that in the future 
judgment our everlaſting ſtate will be deter- 
mined and fixed for immortal life and hap- 
neſs, if we ſhall be found to have diligent- 
practiſed and abounded in them. Will you 
believe Jeſus Chriſt on this article, who is to 
be your judge and mine at the laſt great day? 
He ſays in general, tha? the Son of Man ſhall 
come in the glory of his Father, with his angelt, 
and then he ſhall reward every man according to 
his works *. But he ſays more than this; that 
' they tolo are in their graves ſhall hear his voice, 
and ſhall come forth ; they that have done good 
unto the reſurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil to the reſurrection of damnation . 
Agreeable to this is the doctrine of St. Paul 
immediately after my text. To them that are 
contentious, and obey not the truth, but obey un- 
rag hteoufneſs, God will render indignation and 
wrath ; tribulation and angur y ſoul 
of man that doth evil ; 3 
Peace to every man thut worketh good ; for there 
ir no reſpect of perſons with God. And indeed 
this. is the doctrine that runs through the 
whole New Teſtament, that the great things 


Matt. xvi. 27: + John v. 29. | 
| that 
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that will be cognizable at the tribunal of 
Chriſt will be the actions of all men; and 
that they will be acquitted or condemned, 
rewarded or puniſhed, as their actions, i. e. 


their preyailing behaviour through life, ſhall 


be found upon trial to have been good or evil. 
In our Saviour's words, the wicked and un- 
charitable ſbe/{ ga into everlaſting puniſhment, 
but the righteous into life eternal, 

And indeed this is placing the glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality of the future ſtate, 
upon its rational and ſolid foundation. For 
men are, what their actions and habitual con- 
duct denominate them to be; and if they are 
judged at all, it muſt be by their moral cha- 
racer, and can be by nothing elſe; and if 
they are judged by this, if their moral cha- 
racter be found evil, they muſt fall under 
condemnation ; for God cannot approve fin, 
nor juſtify the doers of it ; and it their ac- 
tions ſhall appear to have been in a prevail- 
ing manner influenced by Chriſtian principles 
and motives, and agreeable to the main eſ- 
ſential precepts of Chriſtianity, they will thus 
far be. approved, and the perſons who do 
them be accepted as good and faithful ſervants; 
and the fins and errors from which they have 
been recovered by repentance will obtain re- 
wilfion, through the redemption that is in and by 


our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
Io render indeed any of the actions of our 
lives in a moral ſenſe good, eſtimable in 
their nature, and commendable by a wiſe and 
righteous God, they muſt be dictated by, 
| Ee 4 and 
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and proceed from proper principles of truth, 
and the diſpoſitions. of a good and worthy heart. 
The very ſame actions in one man may have 
great moral dignity. and worth in them, that 
in another perſon may have little or nothing 
to recommend them, and which though they 
may intitle them to great eſteem and affec- 
tion from others, who cannot know the mo- 
tives from which they flow, and the real tem- 
per of heart that influences them, may be 
found extremely defective, and altogether, 
or almoſt utterly deſtitute of every circum- 
ſtance of real worth, when werghed in the ba- 
lance of the ſanctuary, and viewed by his eye, 
which penetrates into the inmoſt receſſes of 
the hearts of men. Education and the gene- 
ral cuſtoms of the nations we live in may 
reconcile and habituate men to the external 
forms and ritual obſervations of religion. Mere 
good nature, and a diſpoſition originally friend- 
ly may prompt ſome to the moſt kind and ge- 
nerous behaviour. A ſenſe of decency, a re- 
gard to reputation, and the love of the praiſe 
of men, may be the views by which others 
act in the good works which they perform; 
whilſt ſome, and thoſe the moſt deteſtable of 
all others, appear ſerious, devout, and ex- 
treamly - godly, the better o promote their 
 worldly.-intereft, to infinuate themſelves into 
the favour of thoſe whom they have an in- 
tereſt to deceive, and whom they intend to 
make the prey of their own neceſſities, ex- 
travagances or avarice. In theſe circumſtances, 
actions good, as to the matter and 2 
672 FA 0 
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of them, may be extremely bad as to their 
moral nature and qualities, and all their beſt 
works may in this view be juſtly called en- 
dida peccata, ſplendid crimes, incruſtated with 
the paint, and decorated with the glofſy co- 
lours of piety and virtue, though abſolutely 
void of the reality and truth of them : But 
the good works in which fincere Chriſtians 
perſevere, and ſeek for glory, honour, and 
immortal life, are as much ſuperior to theſe, 
as the ſubſtance to the ſhadow, as real beauty 
is to that which is fictitious, and as the ſter- 
ling gold to the baſer metal which imitates 
and reſembles it. They proceed from princi- 
ples of the moſt certain and important truth; 
faith in God, as the rewarder of them that ſeek 
him; faith in Chriſt, as the great Inſtructor, 
Pattern, Saviour, and Judge of all men; and 
faith in the future inviſible world, and the re- 
compence of reward, finally to be diſtributed to 
all that believe and obey the goſpel. They 
are the reſult of the et and moſt excellent 
diſpoſitions of mind, a due reverence for God's 
authority, the deſire to approve ourſelves to 
him, and the governing ambition of ſecuring 
his favour, from the love of Chriſt, and a 
prevailing gratitude to him for all the bene- 
fits of redemption, from a warm deſire of re- 
ſembling him in the perfection of his cha- 
racer, and all the amiable virtues of his ex- 
ample ;. of being owned by him hereafter as 
his genuine diſciples, being publickly acquit- 
ted by him before his awful tribunal, and ad- 
mitted to enter into his joy, and dwell for ever in 


Bis 
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his kingdom and preſence, from a real and cor- 
dial ſpirit of benevolence and humanity, the 
inward approbation and love of juſtice and 
_ righteouſneſs, and that habitual integrity and 
candour of heart, which prompts to all ſo- 
cial duties, renders perſons always deſirous, 
and even ſometimes anxious to do that which 
is right, and which is a perpetual excitement 
in all things to act, as our profeſſion, cha- 
raters, relations, and engagements in life re- 
quire. And will any perſon venture to call 
ſuch actions as theſe ſplendid fins? Thus to 
debaſe the eflential duties of the Chriſtian 
life, to re h them as worthleſs, and of 
no efficacy and influence, of no conſideration 
and value in the laſt great day, when they 
are declared to be profitable to men, and accept- 
able to God throu is} 75 Chrift ; the real 
foundation upon which our final acquittance 
in — and our admiſſion — eternal 
. is n made by Chriſt himſelf to 
e 
Ent true, that the very et works of the 
beſt of men are very far from riſing up to 
the full ſtandard of perfection ; and that was 
the. reward of Chriſtian piety and virtue to 
be abſolutely /mited by to meaſure of any 
human goodneſs, our s would ſink to a 
very low degree, and the future happineſs 
_ ariſing from this plea would: be extreamly | 
imperfect and ſhort lived. But then it ſhould 
be remembered, that inperfection in goodneſs 
is the very condition, and one of the moſt /- 
en tial charatteriſticks of the preſent ſtate. of 
| mankind, 
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mankind, fince there ig not one that lveth and 

neth not. If this was not the caſe, where 
would be the neceſſity or uſe of the ſcheme 
of redemption by the ſufferings and death, 


the interceſſion and advocacy of Chriſt; which 


ſuppoſe men not to be free from ſin and 
blame, but is founded on the reality of all 
men's being finners, and their conſequent 
need of the ſalvation of God by Chriſt. But 
then there is nothing more eaſily reconcilea- 
ble, than that glory, honour, and immortality, 
may in one view be confidered and promiſed 
under the notion of the reward of a patient 


continuance in well doing; and in another as 


the effect of the riches of God's grace through 
the redemption obtained for us by Feſus Chriſt. 
For though a reward always implies ſervice 
done, it by no means implies, that the ſer- 
vice is equal to the reward, and gives a claim 

in ſtrict equity and juſtice to the recompence 
promiſed and conferred. He who only 
doth, what his duty obliges him to do, may 
expect protection, but cannot deſerve peculiar 
favours; much leſs if he be deficient in his 
duty, or in any conſiderable inſtances hath 


ated contrary to it ; and though there may 


be a propriety, ariſing from the character 
of a ſuperior, and the ends of government, 
in conferring benefits on one who hath no 
ſtri& claim in juſtice to receive them, and 
a real meetneſs and diſpoſition in him to re- 
ceive ſuch benefits, ariſing from an ingenuous 
acknowledgment of his fanlts, a deſire to 
ameng, and a future care to approve himſelf 

6 faithful 
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faithful in his ſtation; yea, though a ſuperior 
may encourage offenders to return to their 
duty, and behave ſuitable to their obligations, 
by the promiſe of ſome peculiar; and diſlin- 
guiſhing recompence: Yet everyone ſces, 
that in all theſe caſes the benefits vouchſafed 
are the real effects of goodneſs, and the re- 
compence of grace, and not of proper debt 
and merit. The propriety of beſtowing it, 
and the meetneſs of the perſon to receive it, 
demonſtrate the wiſdom of the giver, but doth 
not leſſen the freedom and grace of the gift, nor 
create the leaſt merit-in him that receives it. 

The favour might have been withheld with- 
out any impeachment of juſtice, and had the 
recompence never been promiſed, no injury 
would have been done to him, who had no 
original right to demand it. 

All men are the ſervants of God by na- 
ture, and born under immutable obligations 
to yield him the moſt intire and chearful obe- 
dience of ſoul and body to all his commands ; 
and had they never deviated from their alle- 
glance and — they might certainly have 
expected from the equity of their wiſe and 
good Creator, ais protection, and all thoſe 
marks of favour, that were ſuitable to their 
nature, and neceſſary to their happineſs, whilſt 
he was pleaſed to continue them in being. 
And this is the utmoſt they could have claim- 
ed either in equity or juſtice. Whether God 
would perpetuate their beings, or not, de- 
pended on the reſolutions of his own wiſdom 
and goodneſs; for his giving them being was 


no 
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no reaſon in itſelf, why he ſhould render them 
immortal; and though that might be no for- 
feiture of being by fin, yet as there could be 
no natural obligation upon God to perpetuate 
it, there could be no injury done them in 
his reſuming it; for ſuppoſing their obedi- 
ence ever ſo perfect, it would be no more 
than what they owed him in ſtrictneſs of 
duty, and there can be no proportion between 
the ſervices of men, which are repayed by the 
bleſſings of life every day, and the gift of 
everlaſting life and bleſſedneſs; which though 
it be conſiſtent with the goodneſs of an inn- 
nitely benevolent Being to beſtow, it is infi- 
nitely beyond the worth of any created good- 
neſs to deſerve. But how infinitely more 
abſurd is the plea of right to glory, honour, 
and immortality from any of the children of 
men, in their preſent inperfect and fnful con- 
dition! Who of us can pretend to innocence; 
or if recovered from a ſinful courſe, to an 
after /inleſs and perfect obedience ? It would be 
affronting their own good ſenſe and experi- 
'ence, ſhould I attempt by any arguments to 
convince you, that you are offenders againſt 
God, and a compliment which you yourſelves 
would think founded in the moſt criminal 
and palpable flattery, ſhould I addreſs you, 
and encourage you to hope for eternal life, 
as perſons who had never forfeited the fa- 
'vour of God, and in no one inſtance incurred 
his diſpleaſure. To you therefore and me, 
merit in us, with reſpect to God, and the gift 
of everlaſting happineſs, muſt be deemed as 


nothing 
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nothing better than the dictates of ignorance, 
the excreſcence of folly, and the offspring of 
the moſt criminal preſumption, It is true, 

that God hath been pleaſed to encourage our 
repentance, our return to our duty, and our 
perſeverance in well doing, by the promiſe 
of forgiveneſe, the reſtoration to his favour, 
and the recompence of everlaſting life and 
bleſſedneſs. But is not this an encourage- 
ment of mercy, a recom of undeſerved 
grace and favour, that diſcovers our unwor- 
thineſs, at the ſame time that it proclaims 
and illuſtrates the riches of the grace of God ? 
So that though the terms on which the bleſſ- 
ing is beſtowed is an habitual practice of all 
good works, yet ſtill the bleſſing is by us un- 
merited, and can be claimed only by virtue 
of the conſtitution of the goſpel grace, and 
8— promiſes of God by Jeſus 

iſt. 

In theſe good works we mult patiently conti- 
nue, never be weary of well daing, nor yield to 
the influence of any temptations to prevent 
our progrels, and turn us afide from the path 
of our duty. In the firit ages of Chriſtianity, 
the difficulty of perſeverance in the faith of 
Chriſt and obedience to his goſpel, was ex- 
ceeding great, and the ſevereſt terrors of — 
ſecution threatened and endangered the reſolu- 
tion and conſtancy of the Saints of God. 
But they ſtood their ground, and triumphed in 
their victory over all their enemies. Strength- 
ened by their principles, and animated by the 
prize of heavenly life and glory, that oy 

ept 
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kept continually in view, and /aying afide 


every weight and incumbrance of ſenſual af- 
fections, and criminal paſſions, and every /in 
that eafily beſet them, they ran with patience the 
arduous race that was ſet before them, looking 
unto Jeſus, the author and finiſher of their faith, 
who for the joy that was ſet before him endured 
the croſs, and deſpiſed the ſhame, and is ſat down 
at the right hand of God ; and having overcome 
they at down with him in his kingdom, even 
as he overcame, and fat down with his Father in 
his kingdom. Our ditticulties and temptations 
are of another kind, and ariſe not from the 
terrors of perſecution, but the ſnares of proſ- 
perity, the cares of hfe, the perpetual hurries 
and engagements of ſeoular buſineſs, the inſa- 
tiable thrift of riches, the eager promptings of 
ambition, the immoderate love of pleaſure, and 
the growing inclination of conformity to the 
world in all their gratifications, cuſtoms, and 
manners whatſoever. And how fatal are the 
effects of theſe diſpoſitions to the intereſt of 
all true religion and men's conſtancy in Chri- 
ſtian piety and virtue, wherever they prevail ! 
They make men gradually forgetful of all 
their beſt principles, weaken, by continual 
encroachments, all their beſt reſolutions, 
extinguiſh the worthieſt affections of their 
hearts, ſuppreſs thoſe ſentiments and convic- 
tions of their conſciences they once cheriſhed 

as their treaſure and joy, create an indiffer- 

ence to and incapacity be all ſerious and reli- 


gious reflections, leſſen their regard to all the 
inſtitutions of piety and devotion, make them 
| give 
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give way to the amuſements and cuſtoms of 


thoſe, who make no profeſſion of Chriſtian 
godlineſs, lay them open to innumerable ſnares, 


and by chaſing away the guards of inno- 


cence and virtue, render them impotent and 
defenceleſs; or, to ſum up all in thoſe af- 
fecting words of St. Paul, throw them into 
ſuch temptations and ſnares, thoſe many fooliſb 
and hurtful luſis that pierce them through with 

ſorrows, and finally overwhelm them in 
deſtruction and perdition. But theſe things, O 
ye ſervants of God! and heirs of immortafity, 


you muſt carefully flee, and follow after righte- 
ouſneſs, godlineſs, fidelity, love, patience, and 


meekneſs, that fighting this good fight of faith, 
you may finally lay hold of eternal hfe *. | 
They who deſert the path of well doing, 
deſert the path that leads to and ends in a 
glorious and blefſed immortality ; if they tire 
and give out, before the race is finiſhed, they 
renounce all title to the heavenly prize. The 
Chriſtian race never ends but with life itſelf, 
and well doing is the Chriſtian's duty, till 
he is actually put into poſſeſſion of his re- 
ward. And what is there, that can be, in 
the reaſon of things, of weight enough to 
tempt a wiſe and conſiderate man, to give 
over his ſacred purſuit of incorruptible glory 
and bleſſedneſs, and abandon that path of 
well doing, that will bring us finally to the 
poſſeſſion of it? Compare time and eternity 
together, and the former will appear but as a 
; 8 * 

1 Tim, i. 2, 10, 12. | , 

moment 
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moment, a mere point in compariſon of the 
latter. Weigh in an impartial balance the 
glare of wealth, and the ſhew of riches, and 
what proportion will there be between theſe 
periſhing treaſures, which may be loſt in the 
purſuit, and which, if obtained, muſt ſoon 


be parted with; and thoſe which are incor- 


ruptible, from which the poſſeſſor never dies, 
and which ſhall never treacherouſly forſake, 
or diſappoint the largeſt expectations of him 
who gains them. Let ambition purſue its 
views. Only let us wiſely fix the obje& of 
it, and carefully regulate the meaſures of 
obtaining it. But how low is that ambition, 
which reaches no higher than the advan- 
tages, honours, and intereſts of a world, the 
faſhion of which is perpetually paſſing away, 
and we ourſelves as conſtantly paſſing out of 
it | Tis an ambition truly honourable and 
worthy, that enobles the mind which che- 
riſhes it, and that ſhall ſooner or later be gra- 
tified in its full extent ; to excell in every 
thing that is great and good, that imitates 
the conduct of the eternal God, that aims 
at the neareſt and faĩreſt reſemblance to him, 
that hath for its object his final and publick 
obation, the robes of celeſtial glory, 
—— of righteouſneſs, and the reward 
of life and happineſs incorruptible and 
heavenly. Here thy ambition, Chriſtian, let 
it be ever ſo warm and intenſe, can never be 
2 fin, becauſe the means of gratifying it are 
preſcribed by God, comprehend all the eſ- 
ſential duties of human life, and a ſteady per- 
Vor. III. Ff ſeverance 
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ſeverance in them, throughout all the various 
ſtations, circumſtances and changes of our 
preſent beings, and conſiſt in theſe things, 
and in theſe alone. 

This glory, honour and eternal life, we 
muſt conſtantly aim at in all the virtues we 
exerciſe, i in all the ſervices of life we engage 
in, and every good work of Chriſtian obedi- 
ence that we perform. For this is doin 
them with an eye 0 Gad's glory, which can 
never be inconſiſtent with the happineſs of 
men, and which is beſt promoted by the dili- 
gent diſcharge of our duty to him, and the en- 
deavour of being finally approved and accep- 
ted by him. If it was poſſible we could ſepa- 
rate theſe things in our own minds, and live 
the Chriſtian life without propoſing to our- 
ſelves his favour, as the grand inducement to 
it, it would be an extravagant folly in its na- 
ture, a criminal ſuperſtition, the greateſt ex- 
ceſs of diſtempered enthuſiaſm, and what 
would greatly diminiſh the intrinſick worth 
of the beſt ſervices we could perform. To be 
indifterent to the commendation of God, and 
the reward of his infinite goodneſs, is unna- 
tural, and indeed abſolutely impofſible to one 
who knows what God is, and under the pre- 
valence of right diſpoſitions and affections to 
that moſt excellent and bleſſed being. No. 
To be accepted of God ſhould be uppermoſt in 
our hearts, and the generous ambition, that 
we ſhould live every day under the powerful 
influence of. Seeking after glory, honour, 
and eternal life, is to aim at this bleſſedneſs 
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in all we do, and to make all the actions of 
our lives ſubſervient to our ſecuring it. | 
If this be our aim, let us farther ſeek after 
it, by cheriſhing the lively hope and aſſurance of 
it, whilſt we continue ſtedfaſt in the way of 
our duty, and giving all diligence by well do- 
ing, to make our calling and election ſure. Take, 
ſays the Apoſtle, for an helmet the hope of ſal- 
vation; and he exhorts the Hebrews, that as 
God 1s not unrighteous to forget their work and 
labour of love, which they ſhewed towards his 
name, they ſhould ſhew a conſtant diligence in all 
the ſervices of goodneſs to the full aſſurance of 
hope to the end, and that this hope they ſhould 
retain as an anchor of the ſoul, both ſure and ſted- 
faſt; and which enters within the veil *, hath its 
faſt and firm holding in the very ſanctuary of 
God, where it is impoſſible it can be moved, 
or ever fail them. The conſciouſneſs of well 
doing naturally excites ſomewhat of hope in 
God ; but as he hath connected with it, by 
the conſtitution of his own mercy in Chriſt, 
the grant of everlaſting life and happineſs, 
we ſhould not allow ourſelves, whilſt we are 
ftedfaſt and immoveable, and always endeavour 
ing to abound in the work of the Lord, to 
ſuſpe& or queſtion the readineſs of God to 
fulfill his own promiſes, and give us eter- 
nal life, as the gracious recompence of our 
faithfully purſuing it. Hope animates to 
diligence, quickens us to the practice of vir- 
tue, renders ſuperior to the difficulties of our 


® Heb, vi. 10, 11, 19. 
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duty, and is one of the beſt motives to ſted- 
faſtneſs in the practice of it. 
' And finally, by a ſteady, patient continu- 
ance in well doing, we are incregſing our meet- 
neſs for, and thereby ſtrengthen the founda- 
tion of our title to the inheritance of eternal 
life, and thereby ſeeking after it, in the moſt 
effectual manner we can poſſibly take to ob- 
tain it. Good diſpoſitions grow ſtronger and 
firmer by thoſe actions to which they lead 
us; and on the other hand, as thoſe diſpoſi- 
tions take deeper root in us, and grow more 
influential by cultivation and improvement, 
they heighten the regard to, and increaſe the 
ability for all thoſe good works, to which 
they naturally and powerfully excite us; ſo 
that they reciprocally aſſiſt each other, and 
are mutually ſubſervient to their reſpective 
vigour and increaſe. And how can we more 
effectually ſeek after the glory and bleſſed- 
neſs of the heavenly world, than by continu- 
ally increaſing our meetneſs for it, and per- 
fecting thoſe ſacred affections of mind, which 
are the only ones that prevail amongſt the 
happy inhabitants of the celeſtial regions? 
How can we be more directly purſuing the 
recompence of eternal life and glory, than 
by abounding in thoſe good fruits of the ſpi- 
rit, and exerciſing thoſe virtues of the Chriſ- 
tian life, to which that recompence is pro- 
miſed and ſecured ? Every duty we per- 
form from faith in, and love to God, and 
Chriſt, and every good work that we do, out 
of obedience to God, and that we may ap- 
| 6 prove 
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prove ourſelves to Chriſt, is increaſing our 
ſtock of riches for eternity, and /aymg up in 
Aare a more abundant proviſion againſt the 
time to come. It proportionably aſcertains our 
title to all the bleſſings contained in the pro- 
miſes of God, and that have been purchaſed 
by Chriſt for thoſe who believe and obey his 
goſpel. The increaſe of grace, by increaſing 
purity of heart, viſible in the growing holi- 
neſs, virtue, and uſefulneſs of our lives, is 
a real advance in true happineſs, as it mul- 
tiplies the inward ſources of happineſs, and 
prepares us for the higheſt advance and full 
perfection of it. What can we imagine con- 
ſtitutes the felicity of Heaven itſelf ? What, 
but the utter abſence of all unnatural, cri- 
minal affections, the full maturity, and the 
eternal exerciſe and improvement of all the beſt 
and worthieſt diſpoſitions, and the being for 
ever employed in thoſe pure, ſacred, benevolent, 
and friendly ſervices, in which all, without 
exception, are there engaged; without which 
Heaven would loſe its beſt joys, and the glo- 
ries of the place would never render us 
compleatly happy. Thus then muſt you ſeek 
after glory, honour, and eternal life, by per- 
petually cultivating and improving the tem- 
per of heart, that is peculiar to that bleſſed 
ſtate, into which you hope to be admitted, 
and living as the inhabitants of it do, and 
like them, as far as you can unblameable, in 
the practice of all the great duties of ſub- 
ſtantial godlineſs and virtue. Thus will you 
be advancing towards their perfection, anti- 
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cipate the joys of Heaven, enter into the 
genuine works and employments of it, and 


finally be received as the bleſſed inhabitants 


of it yourſelves, and have your full ſhare in 
that:;/ulne/s of joy that is in his preſence, and in 
thoſe pleaſures that are at his right hand and laſt 


for evermore. 


And indeed this divine connection between 
patient continuance in well doing, and the 
immortal glory of a future life, is neceſſary 
and immutable. God will give eternal life 
to Chriſtians of this character, and to them 
alone. Immortality is no bleſſing in itſelf, 
but as it 1s well circumſtanced, and unleſs 
there be a proper diſpoſition for enjoying it. 
Immortality tor the ſake of vice, one would. 


think, could only be the with of a devil. 


Immortality only for the ſake of ſenſual en- 
joyments, the deſire only of a brute. It can 


in no other view be a real bleſſing, but as it 


opens to us an endleſs purſuit of wiſdom and 
knowledge, as it introduces us into the pre- 
ſence, and ſecures us the perpetual favour of 
God our happineſs; as it forms us into the 


; Moit perfect reſemblance of his perfection and 


rectitude, as it is dignified with the peculiar 
marks of his goodneſs, raiſes us above the 
need and defire of all ſenſual gratifications, 
fits us for the ſociety and friendſhip of per- 


fected ſpirits, and perpetuates our capacity for 


loving, ſerving, and enjoying God, the per- 
manent, eternal ſource of all perfection and 
bleſſedneſs. Eternity of duration thus en- 
dowed is infinitely deſirable, * In the _ 
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of ſuch an immortality, by conſtancy in well 
doing, under the ſacred influence of the prin- 
ciples of truth and righteouſneſs, would I live 
and die, and I ſhall never queſtion the power 
of God, or his readineſs and inclination to 
beſtow it. In this ſearch would I wiſh you 
to be habitually employed, that you alſo may 
ſhare in this heavenly gift, and to ſee you 
partakers of it will add to my joy, and make 


Heaven itſelf to me more ſenſibly pleaſing 
and delightful.” | 


. 
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